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Oo.«n- The parliament which was summoned soon 
ment diir- aftej the king's accession, was both elected and 
mmoriiy. assembled in tranquillity ; and the great change^ 
from a sovereign of consimmiate wisdom and ex- 
perience to a boy of eleven years of age, was not imme- 
diately felt by the people. The habits of order and obe- 
dience which the barons had been taught during the 
long reign of Edward, still influenced them ; and the 
authority of the king's three uncles, the dukes of Lan- 
caster, York, and Gloucester, sufiiced to repress, for a 
time, the turbulent spirit to which that order, in a wedk 
reign, was so often subject. The dangerous ambition 
too of these princes themselves was checked by the plain 
and undeniable title of Richard, by the declaration of it 
made in parliament, and by the affectionate regard which 
the people bore to the memory of his fietther, and which 
was naturally trani^rred to the yoimg sovereign upon 
th^ throne. The diiferent characters also of these three 
princes rendered them a counterpoise to each other ; and 

VOL. III. B 



i ENGLAND. [1377. 

it was natural to expect, that any dangerous designs 
which might be formed by one brother, would meet With 
opposition from the others. Lancaster, whose age and 
experience, and authority under the late king, gave him 
the ascendant among them, though his integrity seemed 
not proof against great temptation, was neither of an 
enterprising spirit, nor of a popular and engaging tem-x 
per. York was indolent, inactive, and of slender capa- 
city. Gloucester was turbulent, bold, and popular ; but 
being the youngest of the family, was restrained by the 
power and authority* of his elder brothers. There ap- 
peared, therefore, no circumstance in the domestic situa- 
tion of England which might endanger the public peace, 
or gjiv^e any immediate apprehensions to the lovers of 
thjeiir pountry. 

But ^ iEcJwatd, tKoughi he hpd ^xe^ tjie puccgssionto 
the crown, had taken nd care to establish a plan of 
government during the minority of his grandsony it be- 
hg^^d tifi jgar^ianjent to supply th^? defect^ aij.jd t^ie house 
of gi^mmons distinguish)^ liiem 

oQ tljie o<c<sgision. , This hou^e, . which had been rising to 
consideratiqn during Jjie wholj^cou^rse pf the late reign, 
naturally received an accession of po v^ er ^^jiiging the mi-, 
nQrityj and a^ijt wasnow bieconoij^ng a scene ofbusines^^* 
the meTftbers chose, for, thg first;,, time,, a speaker^ who, 
might pre^Qrye ordei; in their debate^, is^^^dnj^ntain those 
fonns whiclbt are requisite in all j^umpr^jjs £tsse^lblk^ 
Pfeter de la Mare was the man pitchq^ on ; jH^e ?ame 
person th^t had been in^prisoned, ajjd de^gin^jin 
by the late kijQgj, for his free(|oni,of speech in ^ttac|:inft 
the mistress tod the ministers of that prince; But though 
this election discovered a spirit of liberty in the.com- . 
mons, and wa^ foUowed^by farther attacks both on these 
ministers and on Alidci Pierce,* they were still too sen- 
sible of their great inferiority, to assume at first any im- 
mediate share in. the administration of govemmentj'^or the 

» Walshinil^iaiii, p. 150. 
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care of the king's person. They were content to apply 
by petition to the lords for that purpose, and desirfe them, 
both'to appoint a councirof 'nlnej' "^ho might direct the 
public business, said to choose men of virtuous life and 
conversatibn, who ifiight inspe6t the conduct and edu- 
cation of the young prince. . The lords complied with 
fche first part 6f this request, ajid elected the bishops of 
London, Carlifele, and Sadisbufy^ the eafls'of Marche aiid 
Stafford, sir Ri<5hard'dc Stafi^, sit Henry le Scrope, 
«ir' John DevereuV^tnd sir Hu^h Segrave, to whom thiey 
^ve authority, for A year, to dbhduct flie ordmary course 
of business.*^ But as" to the ^regulition of the kind's 
household, they d^dihed liiterpbsing in an office wBich, 
they said,'both was 'invidious in itself, and might prove 
disagreeable to hi^ Inaj^ty. 

The tomhthSy' ft6' th'^y * acqtiir^ hibrecoutiige, ven- 
tured to proceed a step farther in their applications. 
Thby'pi?e6ented a petition. Hi which they prayed the king 
to ^ check the prevailing 'tttstoiri 'ifeong the barons, of 
forming' ift^gal coflffederacies, and supporting each other, 
«8 weir ate^lnen 6f inferior rank, in the violations of law 
and' juitfde! Th^ received froin l!he throne a general 
mid ail obliging answer to this petition : but anbttier 
^rt<rfthfeir ap^plidatibn, th^t all thB great Officers should, 
duHng the kiiS^'s Afiihoril:^, be appointed by parliament, 
Which sfeeaSied id requite fhe concurrence '6F theicom- 
ttdikis, aS- ^11 M ^hat of thW tipper house, In the nomi- 
nation, was not complied with ; the lords alone assumed 
tiic power of appoiiiting these officers; the commons 
tacitly acquifesc(Bd' in the choice ; a-nd thbugh that, for 
'tkk present, they themselves had proceeded a sufficient 
terigth, if tfiejr 'but'adYahced their pretensions, though 
rgected, of tetefppstngiri these morie important matters 
of stiBde' 
' '^t])!! tills footii^ then the government stood. ^ The ad* 

Tftiliii^itidri was con^ entirely in the king's name; 

'* , ' ■"■.', ' " ■ .'■•'/ ". ..• 

' '^ Rymer, vol. 7, p. 16V 



4 ENGLAND- [1377, 

no regency was expressly appointed ; the tune counsel- 
lors and the great officers, named by the peers, did their , 
duty, each in his respective department ; and the whole 
system was for some years kept together by the secret 
authority of the king's uncles, especially of the duke of 
Lancaster, who was in reality the regent. ' , . 

Theparliament was dissolved, after the commons had 
represented the necessity of their being reassembled once 
every year, as appointed by law ; and after having 
elected two citizens as their treasurers, to receive and dis- 
burse the produce of two fifteenths and tenths, which 
they had voted to the crown. In the other parliaments 
called during the minority, the commons still discover a 
strong spirit of freedom, and a strong sense of their own 
authority, which, without breeding any disturbance^ 
tended to secure their independence, and that of the 
people."" 

Edward had left his grandson involved in many dan- 
gerous wars* The pretensions of the duke of Lancaster 
to the crown of Castile made that kingdom still persevere 
in hostilities against England. Scotland, whose throne 
was now filled by Robert Stuart, nephew to David Bruce, 
smd the first prince of that family, maintained such close 
connexions with France, that war with one crown almost 
inevitably produced hostilities with the other. The 
French monarch, whose prudent conduct had acquired 
him the surname oiwisc^ as he had already baffled all the 

c In the fifth year of the king t^e eommffM complained of the government about the 
hinges person, his court, the excessive number of his servants, of the abuses in the Chancery, 
Kin^s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and cf grt^ous opprefrioiM \n\h6 country, 
by the great muUitudesqfmaintainers(nquarrels(men. linked in confedeiacies togedier), 
who pehnved themselves like kings in the country, so as there was very little law or right, 
and of the other things which they said toere the cause of the laie commotions under-Wat 
Tyler, Pail. Hist. vol. 1. p. 365. This iiregular government, virhich no king and 
no hoose of commons had oeen able to remedy, was the source of the licentious- 
ness of the great, and tnrbulency of the people, as well ^b tyranny of the princes. 
If subjects would enjoy liberty, and kings ifecurity, the laws must be executed. 

In the ninth of this reign the commons also discovered an accuracy and a jea- 
lousy of liberty which we should little expect in those rude times. " It was agreed 
by parliament, (says Cotton, p. 309*) that the subsidy of Vools, wool-feHs, and 
4(kin8, granted to the kinj; until the time of Midsummer then ensuing, should cease 
from the same time unto the feast of St. Peter ad vincula ; for that thereby the king 
should be interrupted for claiming such grant as due." See also Cotton, p. 198. 
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experience and yalcmr of the two Edwards, was likely to 
prove a dangerous enemy to a minor king ; but his ge- 
nius, which was not. naturally enterprising, led him not 
fit present, to give any disturbance to his neighbours ; 
and he laboured, besides, under many difficulties at home, 
which it was necessary for him tp surmount before he 
could think of making coiiquests in a foreign country. 
England was master of Calais, Bourdeaux^and Bayonne ; 
had lately acquired possession of Cherbourg from the 
cession of the king of Navarre, and of Brest from that of 
the duke of Britanny f and having thus an easy entrance 
into France from every quarter, was able, even in its pre- 
sent situation, to give disturbance to his government. 
Before Charles could remove the English from these im-r 
portant posts, he died in the flower of his age, and left 
his kingdom to a minor son, who bore the name of 
QharlesVI. . 

Meanwhile the war with France was carried on in a 
manner somewhat languid^ and produced no enterprise 
of :great lustre or renown. Sir Hugh Calverly, governor 
of Calais, making an inroad into Picardy wilii a detach- 
ment of the garrison, set fire to Boulogne.* The duke of 
Lancaster conducted an army into Britanny, but returned 
without being able to perform any thing memorable. In 
a subsequent year, the dUke of Gloucester marched out 
of Calais with a body of two thousand cavalry, and eight 
thousand infantry ; and scrupled not, with hisrsmall army, 
to enter into the heart of France, and to continue his 
ravages through Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, the 
Beausse, the Gatinois, the Orleanois, till he reached his 
allies in the province of Britanny/ The duke of Bur- 
gundy, at the head of a more considerable army, came 
within sight of him ; but the French wctc so overawed 
by the former successes of the English, that no superi- 
ority of numbers could tempt them to venture a pitched 

d Rymer, voLT. p. 190. « Walking, p. 209. 

^ Froinaid, Uv. ^. cltap. bO, 51. Walking, p. 259. 
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battle with the troops of that nation. As the duke of 
Britaimy, soon after the ^.rrival of these succours, formed 
an accommodation with the court of France, this eAter- 
prise also proved in the issue unsuccessful; and made no 
4urablie impression upon the enemy; 
' The expenses of these armaments, aisd the usual want 
of economy^ attending a minority, much ^xhuusted the 
English- treasury, and obliged the parliament^ biei^ideb 
making some' alterations in the council, torimpose a new 
and tmmual 1»x» of threer^groati^ on eteiy^erSdir,'^tode 
andfemale^ above fifteea yedrs of age; and they ordained 
that,^ in fet^iiatg thset ^ax, th& opulent ishouldrelieVe llMk 
^r l^'an>eq«itkbl^ compfett^tion. This idipbsitioti pfi9^ 
duced^a tautiny; which was^'»rngu;Iar in ife^cSPeumsfetfie^. 
Ml Kistoiyaboands Wfth^ examplis^ where thfe^^^fty- 
tanaize'over the iheader sort ^ bntlierethe lowest' popu- 
lace rose against their rulers, committed the mod?* ifertiel 
ravages upbntiiem, andto^ vaigeance for ^11 former Op- 
pressions; -^ Lf- ■ ' »--^ '-'• • ■ ■> ' .^r^>. '.^^/ ^-' 

« The faint dawn of the arts and of gbod'^overtiihfeirt 
iii'&ai agei had' excited the min^isof thepopiila^e^ iir 
diflfereiit stite^ of EUr^e, to wish for a? better 6bnditiiin, 
aaid'to munkiur against diose chains which the kW^, 
eilacted^by the haughty nobiiify and getftry. Had m- long 
imposed upon them. The commotions of the people in 
Flaivders; the mutiny 0f thfe peasdntsHn (Praricte, wfer^the 
natural etifecfe^ of Jthiife:)growing^«pirit of kidep^ldiende^; 
ahd'^e report^of Aes€Pevettts? bding brdikglftflnto Ehg'-^ 
ktldjisyhtrepersondtsiavery; asi^^tekmrftom Proiss^t^^* 
w^mojfe general tha« in afey dtJier >e»trri^dn Etit^e; 
faad'prepared theJ minds of tfce multitude for an in^ur^ 
rectfon. One Johii Ball also, a sedi^oui^ ptfeachet, Whc^ 
iffeoted low popularity; %ent abdut th^fccrtmtiyi^aniJfa^ 
eulcEted'Oii'hi^ a«dienfce'5the prineipleff of ^be fostbri-i 
^in of manfam*fft)m onecbrntmotii stock, theiriftquaS right 
to liberty and to all the goods of nature, the tjrranny of 
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sg^fieial ^tio<^iis^ and: 4he abuses ishielblm^^Briaenj 
fmn ; 1^/ii^r^bdatum . of atJbte ;93orfi[ eoissideiaiiieifiart dof 
tl^iS|)eeies, and the aggrandizement of a few insolent 
rulers*^ ,. The^ doctrinesy so agreeablfiitQibB populace^. 
a«^.AQ jcs9A$9trmable to the idiaas of .priaaathm .equality 
which ai^ engraven in the hegaxts of all men, were igree^j 
dily received hy the multitude ;• and scattered the seeds 
ofjtjMtt sedition, which thepresent/taKxaisedinto a cout 

flagrationA i,.* . .: . , 

jjj^^^ The imposition of thr^e groats ahead hadibeen. 

rwjtions of fariBsed otittQ tax-fratherers in;each county, wlio 
^~"- levM the nK,ney(i the people with ago J .a»d, 
^:.: the clause, of making tl^iich ease^eir pooi«r. 
neighbouxs of sbh:e d^areM^e bu»kn, being saCgue. 
apd iAd^;erminate> hadj^doubtless, occasioned' many par?, 
tialities, and made the people, n^ore sensible i^ tl^e u&n 
eqml lot which &rtuna<had assigned them in the distri,> 
butiou of her iavours« • The first disorder .was raised^l^ 
a.l>la^ksmitkin a ^ilkge^of Essex. >. sThe^itax^gatHecMis/ 
came t0 thi^man^ shop whilehe was at^ work; sad the^ 
demanded pajim^t for his daughter, whom he assfirteda 
to^be^ bdow th# age;assignad hydhe statute. jQs» of the$& 
fi^JoFi*/ offered to pxoduceaijfery indecent, proof to i^ 
cQutf:^, apd at tbejsfmecAilB^j laid hold of the miiid> 
wlji^,t|i^iaiher resfPli^g^TOmediaitely knafek©d out tib^i 
ruffi^s br^ii^withi¥s.|isiiwer* 6 Tl^e l^«tenders,^., 
p}§,9ii|ed t}v^,^^tjlon, a;r^ timojt 

for the people to take vengeance on their tyrants^ and to ^ 
vin4ififtt€^ji^jnativ%Ubiirt^ immediately, ile^ 

to arms; the whole neighbourhood joined in the sedition ; 
the flame spread in aa instant-o^ver the county ;AittflQon. 
pcc^gated itself into that of Kent^* of Hertford^ Sorrey;; 
Sussex^ Suffolk, Norfolk, CaiAbridge, and Lincoln. Be* 

* FroiisaTd', Kv. 9, chap/!^4. T^Vatsingli^in, p. 275. 
* There were two verwii at that time in l]ie mouths dT all the common people, 
which, in spite of prejudice, one cannot but regard with soine degree of appro- 
bation : 

Wheal Adam delv'd and Eve span. 
Where waa then the gentleman ? 
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fore the goverament had the least warning of the danger^ - 
the disorder had grown beyond control or opposition; the 
populace had shaken off all regard to their former mas- 
ters ; and being headed by the most audacious and cri- 
minal of their associates, who assumed the feigned names 
of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, 
by which they were fond of denoting their mean origin, 
they committed every where the most outrageous violence 
on such of the nobility and gentry as had the misfortune 
to fall into their hands. 

The mutinous populace, amounting to one hundred 
thousand men, assembled on Blackhelstth (Jime 12), un- 
d^ their leaders Tyler and Straw ; and as the princess 
of Wales, the king's mother, returning from a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury, passed through the midst of them, they 
insulted her attendants ; and some of the most insolent 
among them, to shew their purpose of levelling all man- 
kind, forced kisses from her; but they allowed her to con- 
tinue her journey, without attempting any farther injury ,*' 
They sent a message to the king, who had taken shelter 
in the Tower ; and they desired a conference with him. 
Richard sailed down the river in a barge for that pur- 
pose; but on his approaching the shore, he saw such 
symptoms of tumult and insolence, that he put back, and 
returned to that fortress.* The seditious peasants^ mean- 
while, favoured by the populace of London, had broken 
into the city ; had burned the duke of Lancaster's palace 
of the Savoy; cut off the heads of all the gentlemen 
whom they laid hold of; expressed a particular animosity 
against the lawyers and attorneys ; and pillaged the ware- 
houses of the rich merchants."* A great body of them 
quartered themselves at Mile-end ; and the king, finding 
no defencein the Tower, which was weakly garrisoned, 
and ill supplied with provisions, was obliged to go out 
to them, and ask their demands. They required a 

^ Ftoiflsard, liy. 2. diap. 74. * n>id. chap. 75. 

" Ibid. chap; 76. Wabing. p. 948,249. 
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general pardon^ the abolition of slavery, freedom of com- 
merce in market-towns without toll or impost, and a fixed 
rent on lands, instead of the services d ue by villainage. 
These requests, which, though extremely reasonable in 
themselves, the nation was not sufiiciently prepared to re- 
ceive, and which it was dangerous to have exfjorted By 
violence, were, however, complied with ; charters to that 
purpose were granted them; and this body immediately 
dispersed, and returned to their several homes," 

During this transaction, another body of the rebels, 
had broken into the Tower; had murdered Simon Sud- 
bury, the primate and chancellor, with sir Robert Hales, 
the treasurer, and some other persons of distinction ; and 
continued their raviages in the city.*" The king, passing 
along Smithfield, very slenderly guarded, met Ti^j|b Wat 
Tyler, at the head of these rioters, and entered into a con- 
ference with him. Tyler having ordered his companions 
to retire till he should give them a signal, after which 
they were to murder all the company, except the king 
himself, whom they were to detain prisoner, fesq^d not 
to come into th^ midst of the royal retinue. He there 
behaved himself in such a, manner, that Walworth, the 
mayor of London, not able to bear his insolence, drew 
his sword, and struck him so violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground, where he was instantly dispatched by 
others of the king's attendants. The mutineers seeing 
their leader fall, prepared themselves for revenge ; and 
this whole company, with the king himself, had undpubt- 
edly perished on the spot, had it not been for an extraor- 
. dinary presence of mind which Richard discovered on 
the occasion. He ordered his company t6 stop ; he ad- 
vanced alone towards the enraged multitude ; ^and ac- 
costing them with an affable and intrepid countenance, 
he asked them, '^ What is the meaning of this disorder, 
my good people? are ye angry that ye have lost your 
leader ? I am youf king : I will be your leader." The 

» Froiflaard, Uy. 2. cliap. 7T. • WaUmgham, p. S50, «5l. 
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populace, overawed by his presence, implicitly fol- 
lowed him; he led them into the fields, to prevent any 
- disorder which might have arisen by their continuing in 
the city : being there joined by sir Robert KnoUes, and 
a body of well-armed veteran soldiers, who had been se- 
cretly drawn together, he strictly prohibited that officer 
from falling on the rioters and committing an undis* 
tinguished slaughter upon them; and he peaceably dis- 
missed them with the same charters which had been 
granted to their fellows.? Soon after, the nobility and 
gentry, hearing of the king's danger, in which they were 
all involved, flocked to London with their adherents and 
retainers; and Richard took the field at the head of 
an army forty thousand strong.** It then behoved all 
the rebels to submit ; the charters of enfranchisement and 
pardon were revoked by parliament ; the low people were 
reduced to the same slavish condition as before; and 
several of the ringleaders were severely punished for the 
late disorders. Some were even ejcecuted without pro- 
cess or form of law/ It was pretended, that the inten- 
tions of the mutineers had been to seize the king's person, 
to carry him through England at their head, to murder 
all the nobility, gentry, and lawyers, and even all the 
bishops and priests, except the mendicant friars ; to 
dispatch afterward the king himself ; and having thus 
reduced all to a level, to order the kingdom at their plea- 
sure.* It is not impossible, but many of them, in the de- 
lirium of their first success, might have formed such pro- 
jects ; but of all the evils incident to human society, the 
insurrections of the populace, when not raised and sup- 
^rted by persons of higher quality, are the least to be 
dreaded ; the mischiefs consequent to an abolition of 
^11 rank and distinction, become so great, that they are 
immediately felt, and soon bring affairs back to their for- 
mer order and arrangement 

P Froifisard> liv. 9. cha^. 77, Walsmg. p. 352. Knyghtan, p. 2637. 
1 Walaingham, p. 267. ^ 5 Ridi. II. cap. mt. as quoted in the Ob- 

eervatioDS on ancient Statutes, p. 262. • WaUingham, p. HCh. 
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A youth of sixteen (which was at that time the king's 
age), who had discovered so much courage, presence 
of mind, and address, and had so dexterously eluded the 
violence of this tumult, raised great expectations in 
the nation ; and it was natural to hope, that he would, 
in the course of his life, equal the glories which had 
so uniformly attended his father and grandfather in all 
their undertakings. But in proportion as Richard ad- 
vanced in years, these hopes vanished ; and his want of 
capacity, at least of solid judgment, appeared in every 
enterprise which he attempted. The Scots, sensible of 
their own deficiency in cavalry, had. applied to the re- 
gency of Charles VI.; and John de Vienne, admiral of 
France, had been sent over with a body of fifteen himdred 
men-at-arms, to support them in their incursions against 
the English. The danger was now deemed by the king's 
uncles somewhat serious ; and a numerous army of sixty 
thousand men was levied ; and they marched into Scot- 
land, with Richard himself at their head. The Scots did 
not pretend to make resistance against so great a force i 
they abandoned without scruple their country to be pil- 
laged and destroyed by the enemy ; and when De Vienne 
expressed his surprise at this plan of operations, they told 
him, that all their cattle was driven into the forests and 
fastnesses ; that their houses and other goods were of 
small value ; and that they well knew how to compensate 
any losses which they might sustain in that respect, by 
making an incursion into England. Accordingly, when 
Richard entered Scotland by Berwick and the east coast, 
the Scots, to the number of thirty thousand men, attended 
by the French, entered the borders of England by the 
west, and carrying their ravages through Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire, collected a rich booty, 
and then returned in tranquillity to their own country. 
Richard meanwhile advanced towards Edinburgh, and 
destroyed in his way, all the towns and villages on each 
side of him, he reduced that city to ashes : he treated in 

c2 
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{he same manner, Perth, Dundee, and other placea, in 
the low countries ; but when he ws^s advised to march 
towards the west coast, to await there the return of the 
enemy, and to take revenge on them for their devastations, 
his impatience to return to England, and enjoy his usual 
pleasures and amusements, outweighed every considera- 
tion ; aud he led back his army, without effecting any 
thing by all these mighty preparations. The Scots, soon 
after finding the heavy bodies of the French cavalry very 
useless in that desultory kind of war to which they con- 
fined themselves, treated their allies so ill, tliat the French 
returned home, much disgusted with the country, and 
with the manners of the inhabitants/ And the English, 
though they regretted the indolence and levity of their 
king, saw themselves for the fiiture secured against any 
dsmgerous invasion from that quarter. 

But it was so material an interest of the French court 
to wrest the sea-port towns from the hands of the ene- 
my, that they resolved to attempt it by some other expe- 
dient and foimd no means so likely as an invasion of Eng- 
land itself. They collected a great fleet and army at 
Sluise ; for the Flemings were now in alliance with them : 
all the nobility of France were engaged in this enterprise ; 
the English were kept in alarm ; great preparations were 
made for the reception of the invaden^ ; aad though the 
dispersion of the French ships by a storm and the taking 
of many of them by the English, before the embarkation 
of the troops, freed the kingdom from the present danger, 
the king and council were fully sensible that tfiis perilous 
situation might every moment retimi upon them," 

There were two circumstances, chiefly, which en- 
gaged the French at this time to thinjc of such attempts. 
The one was the absence of the duke of Lancaster, who 
had c^ed into Spain the flower of the English mili- 
tary force, in prosecution of his vain claim to. the crown 

» FroiMaid, liV. «. chap. 149, 150, &c. li?. 3. cbap. 5«. Walnng. p. 316, 317. 
• FroUiard, iiy. 3. chap. 41. 55. Walnngham, p. 323, 323. 
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of Castile ; an enterprise in which, after some promising 
success, he waa finally disappointed ; the other was, the 
violent dissensions and disorders which had taken place 
in the English government. 

The subjiBction in which Richard was held by his 
uncles, particularly by the duke of Gloucester, a prince 
of ambition and genius, though it was not unsuitable to 
his years and slender capacity, was extoemely disagree- 
able to his violent temper ; and he soon attempted to 
shake off the yoke imposed upon him. Robert de Vere 
earl of Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of an 
agreeable figure, but of dissolute manners, had acquired 
aa entire ascendant over him, and governed him with an 
absolute authority. The king set so little bounds to his 
affection, that he first created l^is fietvourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then duke 
of Ireland ; and transferred to him by patent, which was 
confirmedin parliament, the entire sovereignty for life 
of that island."" He gave him in marriage his cousin^ 
german, the slaughter of Ingelram de Couci, earl of 
Bedford ; but soon after he permitted him to repudiate 
that lady, though of an unexceptionable character, and 
to marry a foreigner, a Bohemian, with whom- he had 
become enamoured.^ These public declarations of at- 
tachment turned the attention of the whole court towards 
the minion ; all favours passed through his hands ; ac- 
cess to the king could only be obtained by his media- 
tion ; and Richard seemed to take no pleasure in royal 
authority, but so far as it enabled him to load with fa- 
vours ai»l titles and dignities this object of his affections. 
Discontent ^^ jcalousy of powcr immediately produced 
of the g^ animosity between the minion and his crea- 
tures on the one hand, and ^e princes of the 
blood and the chief iiobility on the other ; and the usual 
complaints against the insolence of favourites were 

« Cotton, p. 310, 311. Cox'a Hist, of Ireland, p. 1«9. Walflhigham, p. 3«4. 

y Walsingham, p. 338. 
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loudly echoed, and greedily received, in every part of 
the kingdom. Moubray carl of Nottingham, the mare- 
schal, Titz-Alan earl of Arundel, Piercy earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Montacute earl of Salisbury, Beauchamp 
earl of Warwick, were all connected with each other, 
and with the princes, by friendship or allisCnce, and still 
more by their common antipathy to those who had 
eclipsed them in the king s favour and confidence. No 
longer kept in awe by the personal character of the 
prince, they scorned to submit to his ministers ; and the 
method which they took to redress the grievances com- 
plained of, well suited the violence of the age, and 
proves the desperate extremities to which every opposi- 
tion was sure to be instantly carried. 

Michael de la Pole, the present chancellor, and lately 
created earl of Suffolk, was the son of an eminent mer- 
chant ; but had risen by his abilities and valour during 
the wars of Edward III., had acquired the friendship of 
that monarch, and was esteemed the person of greatest 
experience and capacity among those who were attached 
to the duke of Ireland and the king's secret council. 
The duke of Gloucester, who had the house of commons 
at his devotion, impelled them to exercise that power, 
which they seem first to have assumed against lord La»- 
timer during the declining years of the late king; and 
an impeachment against the chancellor was carried up 
by them to the house of peers, which was no less at his 
devotion. The king foresaw the tempest preparing 
againist him and his ministers. After attempting in 
vain to rouse the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew 
from parliament, and retired with his court to Eltham. 
The parliament sent a deputation, inviting him to re- 
turn, and threatening, that, if he persisted in absenting 
himself, they would immediately dissolve, and leave the 
nation, though at that time in imminent danger of a 
French invasion, without any support or supply for its 
defence., At the same time a member was encouraged 
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to call for the record containing the parliamentary depOr 
silion of Edward 11. ; a plain intimation of the fate 
which Richard, if he continued refractory, had reason 
to expect from them. The king, finding himself unable 
to resist, was content to stipulate, that, except finishing 
the present impeachment against Suffolk, no attack 
should be made upon any other of his ministers ; and 
on that condition he returned to the parliament.' 

Nothing can prove more fully the inndcence of Suf- 
folk, than the frivolousness of the crimes which his ene- 
mies, in the present plenitude of their power, thought 
proper to object against him.* It was alleged, that be- 
ing chancellor, and obliged by his oath to consult the 
king's profitj he had purchased lands of the crown below 
their true value ; that he had exchanged with the king a 
perpetual annuity of four hundred marks a year, which 
he inherited from his father, and which was assigned 
upon the customs of the port of Hull for lands of an 
equal income ; that having obtained for his son the 
priory of St. Anthony, which was formerly possessed by 
a Frenchman, an enemy, and a schismatic, and a new 
prior being at the same time named by the pope, he had 
refused to admit this person, whose title was not legal, 
till he made a composition with his son, and agreed to 
pay him 100/. a year for the income of the benefice; 
that he had purchased, from one Tydeman of Limborch, 
an old and forfeited annuity of 50/. a year upon the 
crown, and had engaged the king to admit that bad 

> Knyghton, p. 2715, &c. The same author, p. 2680, tells us, that the king, in 
retain to the < message, said^ that he would not, for their desire, remove the 
meanest scullion from his kitthen. This author also tells us, that the king said to 
the condmissioners, when they harangued him, that he saw his subjects we):6 re- 
bellious, and his best way would be to call in the king of France to his aid. . 3ut 
it is plain that all these speeches were either intended by Knyghton merely sA an 
ornament to his history, or are false. For (1.) When the five lords ^u;cuse thd 
. king's ministers in the next parliament, and impute to them every rash action of 
the king, &ey speak nothing of these reptiles which are so obnoxious, were so re- 
cent, and are pretended to have been so public. (2.) The king, so fkr from having 
any connexions at that time with France, was threatened vntk a dangerous inva- 
sion from that kingdom. This story, seems to have been taken- from the reproaches 
afterward thrown out against him, and to have been transferred by the historians 
to this time, to which they cannot be applied. 

» Cotton, p. 315. Knyghton, p. 2683. 
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debt ; and that, when created carl of Suffolk, he had 
obtained a grant of 500/. a year, to support the dignity 
of that title.** Even the proof of these articles, fHvolous 
as they are, was found very deficient upon the trial ; it 
appeared that Suffolk had made no purchase from the 
crown while he was chancellor, and that all his bargains 
of that kind were made before he was advanced to that 
dignity.^ It is almost needless to add,, that he was 
condemned notwithstanding his defence; and that he 
was deprived of his office. 

' Gloucester and his associates observed their stipula- 
tion with the king, and attacked no more of his ministers ; 
but they immediately attacked himself and his royal 
dignity, and framed a commission after the model of 
those which had been attempted almost in every reign 
since that of Richard I. and which had always been at- 
tended with, extreme confusion.** By this commission, 
which was ratified by parliament, a council -of fourteen 
persons was appointed, all of Gloucester's faction, except 
Nevil archbishop of York ; the sovereign power was 
transferred to these men for a twelvemonth ; the king> 
who had now reached the twenty-first year of his age, 
was in reality dethroned ; the .aristocracy was rendered 
supreme ; and though the term of the commission was 
limited, it was easy to foresee that the intentions of the 
party were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
with great difficulty be wrested from those grasping 
hands to which it was once committed. Richard, how- 
ever, was obliged to submit ; he signed the commission^ 
which violence had extorted from him ; he took an oath 
jiever to infringe it ; and though at the end of the ses- 
sion he publicly entered a protest, that the prerogatives 
of the crown, notwithstanding his late concession, should 

^ It is probable that the ear] of Suffolk was not rich, nor able to support the dig- 
nity without the bounty of the crown ; for his father, Michael de ia Pole, though a 
gre^t merchant, had been ruined by lending money to the late king. See Cotton, 
p. 194. We may remark that the dukes of Gloucester and York, though vastly 
rich, received at the same time each of them 1000/. a year, to support their dig- 
nity. Kymer, vol. T. p. 481. Cotton, p. 310. « Cotton, p. 315. 
^ Knyghton, p. 2686. Sutute at Large, 10 Rich. IL chap. 1 . 
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«till be deemed entire and unimpaired/ the new commis- 
sioners, without regarding this declaration, proceeded to 
the exercise of their authority. 

Civil com- The king, thus dispossessed of royal power, 
^^387.' ^^ soon sensible of the contempt into which he 
was fallen. His favourites and ministers, who 
were as yet allowed to remain about his person^ failed ' 
not to aggravate the injury, which, without any demerit 
oh his part, had been offered to him. And his eager 
vtemper was of itself suflGiciently inclined to seek the 
means, both of recovering his authority, and of reveng- 
ing himself on those who had invaded it. As the house 
of commons appeared now of weight in the constitution, 
he secretly tried some expedients for procuring a favour- 
able election ; he sounded some of the sheriffs, who be- 
ing at that time both the Jfetuming officers and magis- 
trates of great power in the counties, had naturally con- 
siderable influence ip elections.^ But, as most of them 
had been appointed by his uncles, either during his mi- 
nority, or during the coui^e of the present commission, 
he found them, in general, averse to his enterprise. 
The sentiments and inclinations of the judges were more 
favourable to him. He met, at Nottingham, sir Robert 
Tresilian, chief-justice of the King's Bench, sir Robert 
Belknappe, chief-justice of the Common Pleas, sir John 
Gary, chief-baron of the Exchequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, 
and Bourg, inferior justices, and Lockton, serjeant at 
law ; and he proposed to them some queries ; which 
these lawyers, either from the influence of his authority 
or of reason, made no scruple of answering in the way 
he desired. They declared that the late commission 
was derogatory to the royalty and prerogative of the king ; 
that those who procured it, or advised the king to con- 
sent to it, were punishable with death ; that those who 

e Cotton, p. 318. 
' In the preamble to 5 Henry IV. cap. 7. it is implied, that the sheriffs in a 
maimer appointed the members of the house of commons not only in this parlia- 
ment, bat in many others. 
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necessitated and compeUed him were guilty of treason ; 
that those were equally criminal who should persevere 
in maintaining it ; that the king has the right of dis- 
solving parliaments at pleasure ; that the parliament, 
while it sits, must first proceed upon the king's business ; 
and that this assembly cannot, without his consent, im- 
peach any of his ministers and judges.* Even accord- 
ing to our present strict maxims with regard to law and 
the royal prerogative, all these determinations, except 
the two last, appear justifiable ; and as the great privi- 
leges of the commons, particularly that of impeachment, 
were hitherto new, and supported by few precedents, 
there want not plausible reasons to justify these opinions 
of the judges.^ They signed therefore their answer to 
the king's queries before the archbishops of York and 
Dublin, the bishops of Durham, Chichester, and Ban- 
gor, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suflfolk, and two 
other counsellors of inferior quality. 

The duke of Gloucester and his adherents soon got 
intelligence of this secret consultation, and were natu- 
rally very much alarmed at it. They saw the king's 
intentions ; and they determined to prevent the execu- 
tion of them. As soon as he came to London, which 
they knew was well disposed to their party, they secretly 
assembled their forces, and appeared in arms at Harin- 
gay-park, near Highgate, with a power which Richard 
and his ministers were not able to resist. They sent 

« Knyghton, p. 2694. Ypod. Neust, p. 541. 
* The parliament, in 1341, exacted of Edward III. that on the third day of 
every session, the king should resume all the great offices ; and that the minister 
fihould then answer to any accusati(Ai that should be brought against them : which 
plainly implies, that while ministers, they could not be accused, or impeached in 
parliament. Henry IV. told the commons, that the usage of parliament required 
them first to go through the king's business in granting supplies; which order the 
king intended not to alter. Pari. Hist. vol. 2. p. 66. Upon the whole it must be 
flowed, that according to ancient practice and principles, there are, at least, 
plausible grounds for all these opinions of the judges. It must be remarked, that 
this affirmation of Heniy IV. was given deliberately, after consulting the house of 
peers, who were much better acquainted with the usage of parliament than the 
Ignorant commons. And it has the greater authority, because Henry IV. had 
made this very principle a. considerable article of charge against his predecessor ; 
and that a very few years before. So ill grounded were most of the imputations 
thrown on the unhappy Richard ! 
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him a message by the archbishop, of Canterbury, and 
the lords Lovel, Cobham, and Devereux, and demanded 
that the persons who had seduced him by their perni- 
cious counsel, and were trai|;ors both to him- and to the 
kingdom, should be delivered up to them. A few days 
after they appeared in his presence, armed and attended 
with aimed followers ; and they accused, by name, the 
arebbishop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suf- 
folk, sir Robert Tresilian, and sir Nicholas Brembre, 
as public and dangerous enemies to the state. They 
threw down their gaimtlets before the king, and fiercely 
offered to maintain the truth of their charge by duel. 
The persons accused, and the other obnoxious-ministers, 
had withdrawn or had concealed themselves. 
Expulsion "^^^ duke of Ireland fled to Cheshire, and le- 
or execu- vied some forces, with which he advanced to re- 
king's mi- lieve the king from the violence of the nobles.- 
msters. Glouccstcr encountcTcd him in Oxfordshire with 
much superior forces ; routed him, dispersed his follow- 
ers, and obliged him to fly into the Low Countries^ 
wh^re he died in exile a few years afterl The lords then 
appeared at London with an army of forty thousand men 
(Feb. 3) ; and having obliged the Jking to summon -a 
parliament, which was entirely at their devotion, they 
had full power, by observing a few legal forms, to take 
vengeance on all their enemies. Five great peers, men 
whose combined power was able at any time to shake 
the throne, the duke of Gloucester, the king's uncle ; the 
earl of Derby, son of the duke of Lancaster ; the earl of 
Arundel ; the earl of Warwick, and the earl of Notting- 
ham, mareschal of England, entered before the parlia- 
ment an accusation or appeal, as it Was called, against 
the five counsellors whom they had already accused be- 
fore the king. The parliament, who ought to have been 
judges, were not ashamed to impose an oath on all their - 
members, by which they bound themselves to liVe and 
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die with the lords appellants, and to defend them againsit 
all opposition with their lives and fortunes.* 

The other proceedings were well suited to the violence 
and iniquity of the times. A charge, consisting of thirty- 
nine articles, was delivered in by the appellants; and, 
as none of the accused counsellors except sir Nicholas 
Brembre was in custody, the rest were cited to appear ; 
and, upon their absenting themselves, the house of peers, 
after a very short interval, without hearing a witness, 
without examining a fact, or deliberating on one point 
of law, declared them guilty of high-treason. Sir Ni- 
cholas Brembre, who was produced in court, had the ap- 
pearance, and but the appearance, of a trial ; the peers, 
though they were not by law his proper judges, pro- 
nounced, in a very summary manner, sentence of death 
upon him ; and he was executed, together with sir Robert 
Tresilian, who had been discovered and taken in the in- 
terval. 

It would be tedious to recite the whole charge de- 
livered in against the five counsellors; which is to be 
met with in several collections*'' It is sufficient to .ob- 
serve,, in general, that if we reason upon the supposition, 
which is the true one, that the royal prerogative was in- 
vaded l)y the commission extorted by the duke of Glou- 
cester and his associates, and that the king s person was 
afterward detained in custody by rebels, many of the 
articles will appear, not only to imply no crime in the 
duke of Ireland and the ministers, but to ascribe to them 
actions which were laudable, and which they were 
bound by their allegiance to perform. The few articles^ 
impeaching the conduct of these ministers before that 
commission which subverted the constitution, and an- 
nihilated all justice and legal authority, are vague and 
geileral; such as their engrossing the king's favour, keep- 

* Cotton, p. 322. 
k Knyghton, p. 2715. Tyrrel, vol»3. part 2. p. 919, from the Records. Pari. 
Hist. vol. 1. p. 414» , I 
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ing his barons at a distance from him, obtaining ^n^ea- 
sonable grants for themselves or their creatures, and dis- 
sipating the public treasure by useless expense. No vio- 
lence is objected to them ; no particular illegal act ;^ no 
breach of any sl^tute ; and their administration may 
therefore" be concluded to have been so far innocent 
and inoffensive. All the disorders indeed seem to have 
proceeded, not from any violation of the laws, or, any 
ministerial tyranny, but merely from a rivalship of power, 
which the duke of Gloucester and the great nobility, 
agreeably to the genius of the times, carried to the ut- 
most extremity against their opponents, without any re- 
gard to reason, justice, or humanity. 

But these were not the only deeds of violence com- 
mitted during the triumph of the party. All the other 
judges, who had signed the extrajudicial opinions at 
Nottingham, were condemned to death, and were, as 
a grace or favour, banished to Ireland; though they 
pleaded the fear of their lives, and the menaces of the 
king's ministers as their excuse. Lord Beauchamp of 
Holt, sir James Bemers, and John Salisbury, were also 
tried and condemned for high-treason ; merely because 
they had attempted to defeat the late commission; but 
the life of the latter was spared. The fate of sir Simon 
Hurley was more severe ; this gentleman was much be- 
loved for his personal merit, had distinguished himself 
by many honourable actions," was created knight of the 

1 We must except the twelfth article, which accuses Brembre of having cut off 
the heads of twenty-two prisoners, confined for felony or debt, without warrant or 
process of law. But, as it is not conceivable what interest Brembre could have to 
treat these felons or debtors in such a manner, we may presume that the fact is 
either false, or misrepresented. It was in these men's power to say any thing 
against the persons accused ; no defence or 'apology was admitted; all ^l^as lawless 
will and pleasure. 

They aife also accused of designs to murder the lords ; but these accusations 
either are general, or destroy one another. Sometimes, as in article fifteenth, they 
i&tend to murder them by means of the mayor and city of London : sometimes, as 
in article twenty-eighth, by trial &nd false inquests : sometimes, as in article 
twenty-eighth, by means of the king of France, who was to receive Calais for his 
pains. 

^ At least this is the character given of him by Froissard, liv. S, who knew 
Mm personally. Walsingham, p. 354, gives a very different character of him ; but 
he is a writer somewhat passionate and partial ; and the choice made of this gea- 
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garter, and had been appointed governor to Richard, 
by the choice of the late king and of the Black Prince ; 
he had attended his master from the earliest infancy of 
that prince, and had ever remained extremely attached 
to him ; yet all these considerations could not save him 
from falling a victim to" Gloucester's vengeance. This 
execution, more than all the others, made a deep impres- 
sion on the mind of Richard ; his queen too (for he was 
already married to the sister of the emperor Winceslaus, 
king of Bohemia) interested herself in behalf of Burley ; 
she remained three hours on her knees before the duke 
of Gloucester, pleading * for that gentleman's life ; but 
though she was become extremely popular by her ami- 
able qualities, which had acquired her the appellation 
of the good queen Ann, her petition was sternly rejected 
by the inexorable tyrant. 

The parliament concluded this violent scene, by a 
declaration that none of the articles, decided on these 
trials to be treason, should ever afterward be drawn into 
precedent by the judges, who were still to consider, the 
statute of the twenty-fifth of Edward as the rule of their 
decisions. The house of lords seem not, at that time, to 
have known 6t acknowledged the principle, that they 
themselves were bound, in their judicial capacity, to 
follow the rules which they, in conjunction with the 
king and commons, had established in their legislative." 

tleman by Edward III. and the Black Prince, for the education of Richard, makes 
the character given him by Froissard much more probable. 

» In general, the parliament in those days never paid a proper regard to Edward'a 
statnte of treasons, though one of the most advantageous laws for the subject that 
has ever been enacted. In the seventeenth of the king, the dukes of Lancaster and 
Gloucester complain to Richardf that sir Thomas Talbot, with others of his adherents, 
conspired the death of the said dukes in divers parts of Cheshire, as the same was con^ 
fessed and well known ; and praying that the parliament may judge of the fault. 
Whereupon the king and the lards in the parliament judged the same fact tobe open and 
high-treason ; and hereupon they award two writs, the one to the sheriff of York, and 
the other to the sheriffs tf Derby, to take the body of the said sir Thomas, returnable in 
the King's Bench in the month of "Easter- then ensuing. And open proclamation was 
made in Westminster-hall, that upon the ik^iff*s return, and at the next coming in of 
the said sir Thomas, the said Thomas should be convicted of treason, and incur the loss 
and pain of the same ; and aU such as should receive him after the ^oclamation, should^ 
incur the same loss and pain» Cotton, p. 354. It is to be observed, that this extra- 
ordinary judgment was passed in a time of tranquillity. Though the statute itself 
of Edward III. reserves a power to the parliament to declare any new species of 
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It was also enacted, that every one should swear to the 
perpetual maintenance and support of the fprfeitures and 
attainders, and of all the other acts passed during this 
parliament. The archbishop of Canterbury added the 
penalty of excommunication, as a farther security to these 
violent transactions. 

It might naturally be expected, that ihe king, being 
reduced to such slavery by the combination of the 
princes and chief nobility, and having appeared so un- 
able to defend his servants from the cruel eflfects of their 
resentment, would long remain in subjection to them ; 
and never would recover the royal power, without the 
most violent struggles and convulsions ; but the event 
proved contrary. In less than a twelvemonth, Richard, 
who was in his twenty-third year, declared in council, 
that, as he had now attained the full age which entitled 
hiin to govern by his own authority his kingdom and 
household, he resolved to exercise his right of sove- 
reignty ; and when no one ventured t& contradict so 
reasonable an intention, he deprived Fitz-Alan, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of the dignity of chancellor, and 
bestowed that high office on William of Wickham, 
bishop of Winchester ; the bishop of Hereford was dis- 
placed from the office of treasurer, the earl of Arundel 
from that of admiral ; even the duke of Gloucester and 
the earl of Warwick were removed for a time from the 
council ; and no opposition was made to these great 
changes. The history of this reign is imperfect, and 
little to be depended on, except where it is supported by 
public records ; and it is not easy for us to assign the 
reason of this unexpected event. Perhaps some secret 
animosities, naturally to be expected in that situation, 
had crept in among the great men, and had enabled the 
king to recover his authority. Perhaps the violence of 

treason, it ia not to be supposed that this power was reserved to the house of 
lords alone, or that men were to be judged by a law etc post facto. At least, if 
sucli be the meaning of the clause, it may be affirmed that men were at that time 
very ignorant of the first principles of law and justice. • 
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their former proceedings had lost them the affections of 
the people, who soon repent of any cruel extremities to 
which they are carried by their leaders. However this 
may be, Richard exercised with moderation the autho- 
rity which he had resumed. He seemed to be entirely 
reconciled to his uncles® and the other great men, of 
whom he had so much reason to complain ; he never 
attempted to recall from banishment the duke of Ireland, 
whom he found so obnoxious to them ; lie confirmed, 
by proclamation, the general pardon which the parlia- 
ment had passed for all offences ; and he courted the 
affections of the people, by voluntarily remitting some 
subsidies which had been granted him ; a remarkable 
and almost singular instance of such generosity. 

After this composure of domestic differences, and this 
restoration of the government to its natural state, there 
passes an interval pf eight years, which affords not many 
remarkable events. The duke of Lancaster returned 
from Spain ; having resigned to his rival all pretensigns 
to the crown of Castile upon pajonent of a large sum of 
mouey,P and having married ' his^ daughter, Philippa, to 
the king of Portugal. The authority of this prince served 
to counterbalance that of the duke of Gloucester, and 
secured the power of Richard, who paid great court to 
his eldest uncle, by whom he had never been offended, 
and whom he found more moderate in his temper than 
the younger. He made a cession to him for life of. the 
dutchy of Guienne,** which the inclinations and change- 
able humour of the Gascons had restored to the English 
government; but as they remonstrated loudly against 
this deed, it was finally, with the duke's consent, revoked 
by Richard/ There happened an incident, which pro- 
duced a dissension between Lancaster and his two bro- 
thers. After the death of the Spanish princess, he 
espoused Catharine Swineford, daughter of a private 

« Dugdale> vol. 3. p. 173. p Knyghton, p* 3677. Walsmgham, p. 342. 

<i Rym«r, vol. 7. p. 659. ^ Ibid. p. 687. 
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knight of Hainault, by whode alliance York and Glou- 
cester thought the dignity of their family much injured; 
but the king gratified his uncle, by passing in parliament 
a charter of legitimation to the children whom that lady 
had bom him before marriage, and bv creating the eldest 
earl of Somerset.* 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited 
with his crown, still contimied ; though interrupted by 
frequent truces, according to the practice of that age, 
and conducted with little vigour, by reason of the weak- 
ness: of all parties. The French war was: scarcely heard 
of; the tranquillity of the northern borders was onlylui- 
terrupted by one inroad of th^ Scots, which proceeded 
more from a rivalship between the two martial families 
of Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quarrel : 
a fierce battle or skirmish was fought at Ottanbdme,* in^ 
which young Piercy, surnamed Hotspur, from his impe- 
tuous valour, was taken prisoner, and DouglsLS slain ; 
and the victory remained undecided.** Some insurrections 
of the Irish obliged the king to make an expedition into 
that country, which he reduced to obedience ; and he 
recovered, in some degree, by this enterprise, his charac- 
ter of / courage, which had suffered a little by the inacr 
tivity (rf his reign. At last, . the English and French 
courts began to think in earnest of a lasting peace ; but 
found it so difficult to adjust their opposite pretensions, 
that they were content to establish a truce of twenty-five 
years/ Brest and Cherbourg were restored, the former 
to the duke of Bidtanny,-the latter to the king of Navaire ; 
both parties were left in possession of all the other places 
which they held at the time of concluding the truce; 
and to render the amity between the two crowns more^ 
dwaihle, Richard, who was. now a widower, was affianced 
to Isabc^a, the daughter of Charles.^ This princess was 
only seven years of age ; but the king agreed tq so un- 

• Cotton, p. 365. Wal8mgliam,p.35t. M5th Aagiut, 1388. 

« Froisflard, lir. 3. chap. 124—136. Walsmeliam, p. 355. 
« Rymer, vol. 7. p. 820. / Ibid. p. 811. 
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equal a match, chiefly ths^ he might fordfy himself by 
this alliance agaiiDst the enterprises of his uncles, and 
the incurable turbulence ^s well as inconstancy of his 
barons. 

The administration of the king, though it was not, in 
this interval, sullied by any unpopular act, except the 
seizing of the charter of London,"" which was soon after 
restored, tended not much to corroborate his authority ; 
and his personal character brought him into contempt^ 
even while his public government appeared, in a good 
measure, unexceptionable. Indolent, proiuse, addicted 
to low pleasures; he spent his whole time in feasting and 
jollity, and dissipated, in idle show, or in bounties to fa^ 
vourites of no reputation, that revenue which the people 
expected to see him employ in enterprises directed i» 
oublic honour and advantage. He forgot his ranks by 
adinitting all 'men to his familiarity ; and he was not 
sensible, that their acquaintance with the qualities of his 
mind was not able to impress them with the respect 
which he neglected to preserve from his birth and station. 
The earls of Kent and Huntingdon, his half-brothers^ 
were his chief confidants and favourites ; and though he 
never devoted himself to them with so profuse an afiec-^ 
tion as that with which he had formerly been attached 
to the duke of Ireland, it was easy for men to see, that 
every grace passed through their hands, and that the 
king had rendered himself a mere cipher in the govern- 
ment.. The small regard which the public bore to his 
person, disposed them to murmur against his adminis- 
tration, and to receive, with greedy ears, every com- 
plaint which the discontented or ambitious grandees 
suggested to them. 

CaO^is <rf Gloucester soon perceived the advantages 

the duke which this dissolute conduct gave him; and find- 

cester.^ lug, that both resentment and jealousy on the 

^^^* part of his nephew still prevented him from ac- 

* Rymer, roL 7, p. 737. Wftlsiag^i p* S47« 
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quiring aaij aseendant oxtx that|iriiieey lie detemsiifid.lo 
cultiTOte his popakritjr with the nation, and to revenge 
himself on those who eclipsed him in favour andatithot- 
rky. He seldom appeared at court et in council ; he 
never declared his opinion but in order to disapprove of 
the meas(ttres embraced by the king suad his favourites ; 
and he courted the fidendship of every man, whom dis- 
appointmaits or private resestment had nmdered an 
enexny to the administration. The long truee with France 
was unpopular with th^ English, who breathed nothing 
but war against that hostile nation; and Gloucester took 
care to encourage all the vulgar pin^udiees which ipvet* 
vailed on this subject. Forgetting the misfortunes which 
attended the English arms during the later years of Ed- 
ward, he made an invidious eomparisan between the 
glories of that reign and the inactivity of the present, 
and he lamented that Richard should have degenerated 
so much from the heroic virtues by which his father and 
his grandfather were distinguished. The military men 
were inflamed witii a desire of war, whrat they beard 
him talk of the signal victories formerly obtained, and 
of tile easy prey which might be made of French riehes 
by the superior valour of the English; the. populace 
readily embraced the same sentiments ; and all men en* 
claimed that this prince, whose counsels were so mu<^ 
neglected, was the true support of English hoiK>ur, and 
alone able to raise the nation to its formcar power and 
splendour. His great abilities, hispopulair mannecs^ his 
princdy extraction, his immense riches, his high office of 
conslable^*^ all these advantages, not a little assisted by 
his wmdt of court favour, gave him a mighty authority in 
tile kingdom, and rend^^ him formidable to Richard 

and nis ministers. 
Froi8flard,*'acont«ttporaiy wrilwa«d very impftrtid^ 

but whose credit is somewhat impaired by his want of ex- 
actness in material facts, ascribes to the duke of Glou- 

•Kymer,T0l.r.p.l5S. *liT..4.chap,i6: 

d2 ' 
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cester more desperate views ; and such as were totally in- 
comj^tible with the gov^nm^it and domestic tranquil- 
lity of the nation. According to that historian, he pro- 
posed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
whom Richard had declared his successor, to give him 
immediate possession of the throne, by the dq>osition of 
a prince so unworthy of power and authority : and when 
Mortimer declined the project, he resolved to make a 
partition of the kingdom between himself, his two bro- 
thers, and the earl of Arundel; and entirely to dispossess 
Richard of the crown; The king, it is said, being in- 
formed of these designs, saw that either his own ruin or 
that of Gloucester was inevitable ; and he resolved^ by a- 
hasty blow, to prevent the execution of such destructive 
projects. This is certain, that Gloucester, by his own- 
confession, had often affected to speak contemptuously^ 
of the king's person and government ; had deliberated 
concerning the lawfulness of throwing off allegiance to 
him ; and had even borne part in a secret conference, 
where his deposition was proposed, and talked of, and de-^ 
termined f but it is reasonable to think, that his schemes 
were not so far advanced as to make him resolve on put- 
ting them immediately in execution. The danger, pro-: 
bably, was still too distant to render a desperate remedy 
entirely necessary for the security of government. 

But whatever opinion we may form of the danger aris- 
ing from Gloucester's conspiracies, his aversion to the 
Frenck truce and alliance wias public and avowed ; and 
that court, which had now a great influence over the 
king, pushed him to provide for his own safety, by pu- 
nishing the traitorous designs of his uncle. The resent- 
ment against his former acts of violence revived; the sense 

* Cotton, p. 378. l^irel, toL 3. part 9. p. 972, from the Records. Parliamen- 
taxy History, ToL 1. p. 473. That this confevnon was genuine, and obtained with- 
out Tiol,ence,.may be entirely depended on. Judge lUckhill, who brought it ovet 
from Calais, was tried on mat account, and acquitted in tiie first parliament of 
Henry IV. when Gloucester's party was prevalent His acquittal, notwithstanfl- 
ing his innocence, may eyen appear marvellous, considering the times. Se« 
Cl^ttOD, p. 393. 
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of his refractory and uncompliant behaviour was still re- 
cent; and aman, whose ambition had once usurped royd 
authority, and who had murdered all the faithful servants 
of the king, was thought capable, on a favourable op- 
portunity, of renewing the same criminal enterprises. 
The king's precipitate temper admitted of no deliberation; 
he ordered Gloucester to be unexpectedly arrested ; to 
be hurried on board a ship which was lying in the river y 
and to be carried over to Calais, where alone, by reason 
of his numerous partisans, he could safely be detained in 
custody.* The earls of Arundel and Warwick were seized 
at the same time; the malecontents, so suddenly de- 
prived of their leaders, were astonished and overawed ; 
and the concurrence of the dukes of Lancaster and York 
in those measures, together with the earls of Derby and 
Rutland, the eldest sons of these princes,* bereaved them . 
of all possibility of resistance. 

A parliament was immediately summoned at West- 
minster (Sept. 17) ; and the king doubted not to find 
the peers, and still more the common, very compliant 
with his will. This house had in a former parliament 
given him very sensible proofs of their attachment ;^ 
and the present suppression of Gloucester's party made 
him still more assured of a favourable election. As a 
ferther expedient for that purpose, he is also said to have 

A Froissard, Uv. 4. chap. 90. Walibg. p. 554. « Rymer, vol. 8. p. 7. 

' In the preceding parliament, tibe commoiiB had shewn a disposition very com*- 
plaifiant to .the king; yet there happened an incident in their proceedings which 
18 carious, and shews us the state of the house during that period. The members 
were either country gentlemen or merchants, who were assembled for a few days, 
and were entirely imacquainted with business ; so that it was easy to lead them 
astray, and draw them into votes and resolutions very different from their inten- 
tion. S(>me petitions concerning the state of the nation were voted ; in which« 
among other things, the house recommended frugality to the king ; and for that 
pQRKwe desired that the court should not be sonuich frequented as formerly by bhiuft 
9Jka ladici* The kii^g was displeased with tliis freedom ; the commons vexy hum- 
bly craved pardon ; he was not satisfied unless thev would name the mover of the 
petitions. It happened to be one Hazey, whom the parlmment, in order to make 
atonement, condemned for this offence to die the death of a traitor. But the king, 
at the desire of tiie archbishop of Canterbury and the prelates, pardoned him. 
'When a parliament in those times', not agitated by any faction, and being at entire 
freedom, could be guilty of such monstrous extravagance, it is easv to judge what 
might be expected from them in more trying situations, — See Cotton's Abridg. 
p. 361,d6f. 
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.employed the influence t& d^e Aheri& ; a practice which, 
^umgh mA ^unisiml^ gave umbiage, but which the esta^ 
blished authority of that assembly readied afterward 
^AiU Hioi^ foam W to the nation. Acowrdingly the par- 
liftuiait |ias8ed whatever ads the kiug was pleased to 
dictate to th^Eu f they annulled for ever the commissiou 
usurped upon the royal authority, and they declared it 
treaBoaal>le to attempt, in any future period^ the revival 
of ai^ similar coamnission ;^ they abrogated all the acts 
which attainted the king'e ministers, and which that par* 
hxsassA who passed them, and the wh^le nation, had 
sworn inviolably to maintain ; and they declared the ge- 
neral pardon then gcaated to the invalid, as extorted by 
£>rce, and never ratified by the free consent of the king. 
Though Richard, after he resumed the government, and 
lay no long^ under confitraint, had voluntarily, by pro- 
clamation, confirmed that general indemnity; this cir- 
c^unstance seemed not, in their eyes, to merit any consi- 
deration. Even a paltic^lar pardon, granted six years 
after to the earl of Arundel, waa annulled by parliamwt; 
4>n pretence that it had been procured by surprise, and 
thait the king was not tiien fially apprized of the degree 
of guiH incurred by that noblemaisu 

The commons then preferred an impeachment against 
Fitz^Alan, archbishop of Canterbujy, and brother to 
Arundel, and accused him for his concurrence in pro- 
curing the illegal commission, and in attainting the 
Ring's ministers. The primate pleaded guilty ; but as 
he was protected by the ecclesiastical privileges, the king 
was satisfied with a sent(^2ce which banished him the 
kingdom, and sequestered his temporalities.^ An appeal 
or accusation was presented against the duke of Glou- 
icester, and the earls of Arundel and Warwick, by the 
earls of Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerset, Salisbury^ 

% The nobles brought numeroas retainers with them to gir^ tllMft security, ae 
wf) are tolA i>y Walsinghain, p. 354. The hmg had enly « lew C%M^irQnMm for 
his guard. 

It Statutes at Large, 31 Richard II. * Cotton, p* 369* 
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and Nottingham^ togeth^ with the lords Spencor and 
Scrc^, and they were accused of the same crimes which 
bad been imputed to the archbishop, as well as of thrir 
appearance against the king in a hostile manner at Ha* 
rmgay-park. The earl of Arundel, who was brought to 
the bar, wisely confined all his defence to the pleading of 
both the general and particular pardon of the king ; but . 
his plea being overruled, he was condemned and exe- 
<»ited.'' The earl of Warwick, who was also convicted 
of high-treason, was, on account of his submk»ive beha-* 
viour,. pardoned as to his life, but doomed to perpetual 
banishment in the isle of Man. No new acts of treason 
were imputed to either of these nobl^nen. The only 
crimes for which they were condemned, were the old at* 
tempts against the crown, which seemed to be obliterated 
both by the distance of time and by repeated pardons.* 
The reasons of this method of proceeding, it is difficult 
to conjecture. The recent conspiracies of Gloucester 
seem certain from his own confession ; but perhaps the 
king and ministry had not at that time in their hands 
any satisfactory proof of their reality ; perhaps it was 
difficult to convict Arundel and Warwick of any parti* 
cipation in them ; p^haps, an inquiry into these con- 
spiracies would have mvolved in the guilt some of those 
great noblemen who now concurred with the crown, and 
whom it was necessary to cover from all imputation ; or 
perhaps the king^ according to the genius of the age, was 
indifferent about maintaining even the appearance of law 
and equity, and wa3 only solicitous by any means to en- 
sure success in these prosecutions. These points^ like 
many otHeiss in ancient history, we are obliged to leave 
altc^etha* undetermined. 

Harder of A Warrant was issued to the earl mareschal, 
of^a^^ governor of Calais, to bring over the duke of 
<««*»• Gloucester, in order to his trial ; but the governor 

^^ Cotton; p. 377. Froisaard, liv. 4. cBap. 90. Walsingham, p. 354. 
1 Tyrr^I, toI. 3. part t. p. 968, firom. the Records. 
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returned for answer, that the duke had died suddenly of 
an apoplexy in that fortress: Nothing could be more 
suspicious, from the time, than the circumstances of that 
prince's death ; it became immediately the general opi- 
nion, that he was murdered by orders from his nephew; 
in the subsequent reign undoubted proofs were produced 
in parliament, that he had been suffocated with pillows 
by his keepers."* And it appeared that the king, appre- 
faen»ve lest the public trial and execution of so popular 
a prince^ and so near a relation, might prove both dan^ 
geroud and invidious, had taken.this base method of gra^ 
tifyimr, and, as he fancied, concealing: his revenife upon 
iS^Both ;>arties, in theksuccesaivf trmmphsTseeiJto 
have, had no farther concern than that of retaliating up<m 
their adversaries ; and neither of them were aware, that 
by imitating, they indirectly justified, as far as it lay in 
their power, all tl^e illegal violence of the opposite party. 

This session concluded with the creation, or . advance* 
ment of several peers ; the earl of Derby was made duke 
of Hereford; the earl of Rutland, duke of Albemarle; 
the earl of Kent duke of Surrey ; the earl of Hunting- 
don, duke of Exeter ; the earl of Nottingham, duke of 
Norfolk; the earl of Somerset, marquis of Dorset; lord 
Spenser, earl of Gloucester ; Ralph Nevil, earl of West- 
moreland ; Thomas Piercy, earl of Worcester ; William 
Scrope, earl of Wiltshire.*" The parliament, after a 
session of twelve days, was adjourned to Shrewsbury; 
The king, before the departure of the members, exacted 
from them an oath for the perpetual maintenance and 
establishment of all their acts; an oath similar to that 
which had formerly been required by the duke of Glou-^ 
cester and his party, and which had already proved so 
vain and fruitless. 

Both the king and parliament met in the same dispo- 
sitions at Shrewsbury (Jan. 28). So anxious was Richard 
for the security of these acts, that he obliged the lords 

■ Cotton, p. 399, 400. Dugdale; vol. 2. p. ITl. ■ Cotton, p.5T0, 371. 
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and commons ta swear anew to them on the cross of Can- 
terbuiy ;* smd he soon after procured a bull from the 
pope, by which they were, as he imagined, perpetually 
secured and established.^ The parliament, on the other 
hand, conferred on him for life the duties on wool, wool- 
fells, and leather, and granted him, besides, a subsidy 
of one-tenth and a h^lf, and one-fifteenth and a half. 
They also reversed the attainder of Tresilian and the 
other judges, cmd, with the approbation of the present 
judges, declared the answers, for which these magistrates 
had been impeached, to be just and legal j"* and they car- 
ried so far their retrospect, as to reverse, on the petition 
of lord Spenser, earl of Gloucester, the attainder pro- 
nounced against the two Spensers in thfe reign of Ed- 
ward II.' The ancient history of England is nothing 
but a catalogue of reversals; every thing is in fluctuation 
and movement ; one faction is continually undoing what 
was established by anc^her ; and the multiplied oaths, 
which each party exacted for the security of the pre- 
sent acts, betray a perpetual consciousness of their in- 
stability. 

<The parliament, before they were dissolved, elected a 
committee of twelve lords and six commoners,' whom they 
invested with the whole power both of lords and com- 
mons, and endowed with full authority to finish all busi- 
ness which had been laid before the houses, and which 
they had not leisure to bring to a conclusion.* This was 
an unusual concession; and though it wtts limited in the 
bbject, might, either immediately or as a precedent, have 
proved dangerous to the constitution: but the cause of 

• Cotton, p. 371. P Walsing. p. 355. 

4 Statates at Large, 21 Bich. II. ' ' Cotton, p. 372. 

* The names of the coinmusionen wexe, the 4nkes of Lancaster, Yoric, Albe- 
marle, Snrrey, and Exeter ; the marquis of Dorset ; the earls of March, Salis- 
buy, Northumberland, Gloucester, Winchester, and Wiltshire; John Bossy, 
Henry Green, John Russel, Robert Teyne, Hemy Chelmeswicke, and John Go- 
lofire. It is to be remarked, that the duke of Lancaster always concurred with the 
rest in all their proceedings, even in the banishment of his son, which was after- 
ward so much complainecl of. 

* Cotton, p. 372. Walsing. p. 355. 
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that extraordinary Ineasure was an ^vent singular and 
unexpected^ which engaged the attention of the parlia- 
ment 

After the destruction of the duke of Gloucester and 
the heads of that party, a misunderstanding broke out 
among those noblemen who had joined in the prosecu- 
tion ; and the king wanted either authority sufficient to 
appease it, or foresight to prevent it. The duke of Here- 
ford appeared in parliament, and accused the duke of 
Norfolk of having spoken to him, in private, many slan- 
derous words of the king, and of havii^ imputed to that 
prince an intention of subverting and destroying many 
of his principal nobility.'' Norfolk denied the charge, 
gave Hereford the lie, and offered to prpve his own inno^ 
cence by duel. The challenge was accepted ; the time 
and place of combat we^ e appointed ; and, as the event 
of this important trial by arms might require the inter- 
positioit of legislative authority, the parliament thought 
it more suitable to delegate their power to a commit- 
tee, than to prolong the session beyond the usual time 
which custom and general convenience had prescribed 
to it/ ^ 

Thedukeof Hereford was certainly very little delicate in 
the point of honour, when he revealed a private conver- 
sation to the ruin of the person who had intrusted him^ 
and we may thence be more inclined to believe the duke 
of Norfolk's denial, than the other's asseveration. But 
Norfolk Txad in the$e transactions betrayed an equal 
neglect of honour, which brings him entirely on a level 
with his antagonist^ Though he had publicly joined 
with the duke of Gloucester and his party in all the for- 
mer acts of violence against the king; and his name 
stands among the appellants who accused jthe duke of 
Ireland amd the other ministers; yet was he not ashamed 



a Cotton, p. 372. Parliamentaxy Historjr* vol. 1. p. 490. 

he authority of parlia 

^ „ soected of Ivins 

concession was made to the privy-council, 



^ Jn the first year of Henry VI. when the authority of parliament was great* 
and when that assemhiy could least be suspected of Jyingunder violence, a like 

he privy-council, from like motives of convenience. See 



Cotton, p. 564. 
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publidy to impeach his form^ associates for the vary 
crioies which he had concurred with th^n in ccxnmitting ; 
and his name increases the list of those appellants who 
brought them to a trial. Such were the principles and 
practices of those ancient knights and barons during the 
prevalaace of the aristocratical gov^mmait, and the 
reign of chivalry. 

The lists for this decision of truth and right were ap- 
pointed at Coventry before the king ; all the nobility of 
England bandied into parties, and adhered either to the 
one duke or the other ; the whole nation was held in 
suspense with r^ard to the event : but when the two 
champions appeared in the field, accoutred for the coin- 
bat, the king interposed, to prevent both the present ef- 
fusion of such noble blood, and the future consequMCes 
of the quairel. By the advice and authority of the par- 
liamentary commissioners he stopped the duel ; and, to 
shew his impartiality, he ordered, by the same authorilyt 
both the combatants to leave the kingdom f adsigning 
one country for the place of Norfolk's eiule, which he 
declared perpetual; another for that of Hereford, whidi 
he linuted to ten years. 

Hereford was a man of great prudence and comtiiand 
of temper ; and he behaved himself with so much sufa<^ 
mission in these delicate circumstances, that the king, 
before his departure, protnised to shorten the term oi 
his exile four years ; and he also granted him letters 
patent, by which he was empowered, in case any in«- 
h^ritSMEice should in the interval accrue to him, to enter 
immediately in possession, and to postpone the doing of 
homage till his return. 

jSviiA* The weakness and fluctuation of Richard's 
H^dttke counsels appear nowhere more evident than in 
of Hejrpford. ^g couduct of this affair. No sooner had Here- 
ford left the kingdom, than the king's jealousy of the 
polver and riches of that prince's family revived ; and he 

J Cotton^^ 390. WaJUing. p. 35^. 
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was sensible^ that by Gloucester's deatb, he h^d only 
removed a counterpoise to the Lancastrian interest, which 
was now become formidable to his crown and kingdom. 
Being informed that Hereford had entered into a treaty 
of marriage with the daughter of the duke of Berry, 
uncle to the French king, he determined to prevent the 
finishing of an alliance which would so much extend the 
interest of his cousin in foreign countries ; and he sent 
over the ^arl of Salisbury to Paris with a commission 
for that purpose (February). The death of the duke of 
Lancaster, which happened soon after, called upon him 
to take new resolutions with regard to that opulent suc- 
cession. The present duke, in consequence of the king's 
patent, desired to be put in possession of the estate 
and jurisdictions of his father ; but Richard, afraid of 
strengthening the hands of a man whom he had already 
so much offended, applied to the parliamentary com- 
missioners, and persuaded them, that this affair was but 
an appendage to that business which the parliament had 
delegated to them. By their authority he revoked his 
letters patent, and retained possession of the estate of 
Lancaster ; and by the same authority he seized and 
tried the duke's attorney, who had procured and insisted 
on the letters, and he had him condemned as a traitor, 
for faithfully executing that trust to his master.' An 
extravagant act of power! even though the king 
changed, in favour of the attorney, the penalty of death 
into that of banishment. 

Henry, the new duke of L^mcaster, had acquired, by 
his conduct and abilities, the esteem of the public ; and 
having served with distinction against the infidels in 
Lithuania, he had joined to his other praises those of 
piety and valour, virtues which have at all times a great 
influence over mankind, and were, during those ages, 
the qualities chiefly held in estimation/ He was con- 
nected with most of the principal nobility by blood, air 

* Tynel, vol. 3. pari 2. p. 991, from the Reoordf . • Walniigham» p. 345. 
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liance, or friendship ; ancNis the injury done him by the 
king might in its consequences affect all of them, he easily 
brought them, by a sense of common interest, to take 
part in his resentmient; The people, who must have 
an object of affection, who found nothing in the king's 
person which they could love or revere, and who were 
even disgusted with many parts of his conduct,** easily 
transferred to Henry that attachment, which the death 
of the- duke of Gloucester had left without any fixed di- 
rection. His misfortunes w^re lamented ; the inmstice 
whichhe had suffered was complained of; and all men 
turned their eye3 towards him, ad the only person that 
could retrieve the lost honour of the nation, or redress 
the supposed abuses in the government. 
Reum of While such were the dispositions of the peo- 
Heniy. pjg^ Richard had the imprudence to embark for 
Ireland, in order to revenge the death of his cousin, 
Roger earl of Marche, the presumptive heir of the crown, 
who had lately been slain in a skirmish by the natives ; 
Itfid he thereby left the kingdom of England open to the 
attempts of his provoked and ambitious enemy. Henry, 
embarking at Nantz with a retinue of sixty persons, 
among whom were the archbishop of Canterbury and[ 
the young earl of Arundel, nephew to that prelate, 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire (July 4) ; and was im- 
mediately joined by the earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, two of the most potent barons in Eng- 
land. Here he took a solemn oath, that he had no other 
purpose in this invasion, than to recover the dutchy of 
Lapcaster, unjustly detained from him ; and he invited 
all his friends in Engird, and all lovers of their country, 
to second him in this reasonable and moderate preten- 

^ He levied fines upon those who had ten yeais before joined the doke of Glou- 
cester and his party : they were obliged to pay him money, before he would allow 
them to enjoy uie benefit of the indemnity ; and in the articles of charge against 
him, it is asserted, that the payment of one fine did not suffice. It is indeed 
likely, that his ministers would abuse the power put into their hands } and this 
grievance extended to very many people. Historians agree in repxesenting this 
ptacHcei as a great oppression. See Otteibourae, p.'199. 
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sion. Every place wasvin commotion; the Malecdn- 
tcnts in all quarters flew to arms ; London discoyered 
Ae strongest symptoms of its disposition to mutiny and 
rebellion ; and Henry's army, increasing on every day's 
march, soon amounted to the number of sixty thousand 
combatants. 

Generar '^^ ^^'^^ ^^ York was left guardian of the 
™»«"W5- realm ; a place tb which his birth entitled him, 
''°^' but which both his slender abilities, and his na- 
tural connexions with the duke of Lancaster, rendered 
him utterly incapable of filling in such a dangerous 
emergency. Such of the chief nobility as were attached 
to the crown, and could either have seconded the guar- 
dian's good intentions, or have overawed his infidelity, 
had attended the king into Ireland ; and the efforts of 
Richard's fifiends were everywhere more feeblethan those 
of his enemies. The duke of York, however, appointed 
the rendezvous of his forces at St. Alban's, and soon as- 
sembled an army of forty thousand men; but found therti 
entirely destitute of zeal and attachment to the royai 
cause, and more inclihed to join the party of th^ rebels. 
He hearkened, therefore, very, readily to a message from 
Hairy, who entreated him not to oppose a loyal and hum- 
ble supplicant in the recovery of his legal patrimony; and 
the guardian even declared publicly that he would se* 
eond his nephew in so reasonable a request. His army 
embraced with acclamations the same measures ; and the 
duke of Lancaster, reinforced by them, was now entirely 
lEoaster of the kingdom. He hastened to Bristol, into 
which some of the king's ministers had thrown them« 
selvea i and soon obliging that place to surrender, he 
yielded to the popular wishes, and without giving them 
a trial, -ordered the earl of Wiltshire, sir John Bussy, and 
sir Henry Green, whom he tjiere took prisoners, to be led 
to immediate execution. 

The king, receiving intelligence of this invasion and 
insurrection, hastened over from Ireland^ and landed in 
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Milford Haven with a body of twenty thousand men. 
But even this army, so much inferior to the enemy, was 
either overawed by the general combination of the king- 
dom, or seized with the same spirit of disaffection ; and 
they gradually deserted him, till he found that he had not 
above six thousand men who followed his standard. It 
appeared, therefore, necessary to retire secretly from this 
small body, which served only to expose him to danger; 
and he fled to the isle of Anglesea, where he purposed to 
embark either for Ireland or France, and there await the 
favourable opportunities which the return of his subjects 
to a sense of duty, or their future discontents against the 
duke of Lancaster, would probably afford him. Heniy^ 
sensible of the danger, sent to him the earl of North* 
umberland with the strongest professions of loyalty and 
submission ; and that nobleman, by treacheiy and &lse 
ooths^ made himself master of the king's person, and car- 
ried him to his enemy at Flint castle. Richard was con- 
ducted to London, by the duke of Lancaster ^Sept. 1), 
•who was there received with the acclamations of the 
mutinous populace. It is pretended that the recorder 
met him on the road, and, in the name of the city, en, 
treated him, for the public ~~safety, to put Richard to 
d^th, with all his adherents who were prisoners ;'' but 
the diike prudently determined to make many others 
participate in his guilt, before he would proceed to those 
extremities. For this purpose, he i^ued writs of elee-* 
tion in the king's name, and appointed the immediate 
meeting of a parliament at Westminster. 
Deporition *^^^^ ^^ *^^ pccTs as Were roost devoted to the 
9i& ]^g-king, were ^ther fled or imprisoned ; and no op»- 
ponents, even amcmg the barons, dared to appear against 
H^uy, amidst that scene of outrage and violence which 
commonly attends revolutions, especially in En^nd 
during those turbulent ages. It is also easy to imagine 
that a house of commons, elected during this universal 

.4 ■ 

^ .Walsingham. 
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ferment, and this triumph of the Lancastrian party, 
would be extremely attached to that cause, and ready to 
second every suggestion of their leaders. That order, 
being as yet of too little weight to stem the torrent, was 
always carried along with it, and served only to increase 
the violence, which the public interest required it should 
endeavour to control. The duke of Lancaster, therefore, 
sensible that ho'should be entirely master, began to carry 
his views to the crown itself; and he deliberated with 
his partisans concerning the most proper means of ef- 
fecting his daring purpose. He fiist extorted a resigna- 
tion from Richard f but as he knew that this deed would 
plauily appear the result of force and fear, he also pur- 
posed (Sept. 28), notwithstanditig the danger of the pre- 
cedent to himself and his. posterity, to have him solemn* 
ly deposed in parliament, for his pretended tyranny and 
misconduct. A charge, consisting of thirty-three arti- 
cles, was accordingly drawn up against him, and prer 
sented to that assembly.* 

If we examine these articles, which are expressed with 
extreme acrimony against Richard, we shall find that, 
except some rash speeches which are imputed to him,.^ 
and of whose reality, as they are said to have passed in 
private conversation, we may reasonably entertain some 
doubt ; the chief amount of the charge is contained in 
his violent conduct during the two last years of his reign, 
and naturally divides itself into two principal heads. The 
first and most considerable is the revenge which he took 
on the princes and great barons, who had formerly 
usurped, and still persevered in controlling and threaten- 
ing, his authority ; the second is the violation of the 
laws and general privileges of his people. But the for- 
mer, however irregular in many of its circumstances, was 
fiiUy supported by authority of parliament, and was but^ 
a copy of the violence which the .princes and barons 

^ Knyghton, p. 2744. Otteibonniey p. f 12. 
• Tynel, toI. 3. part 2. p* 1008* from the Records. Knyghton, p. 2746. Ot- 
terbourae, p. 214. ' Art. 16. 26. 
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themsdves^ during their former triumph, had exercised 
against him and his party. The detention of Lancaster's 
estate was, properly speaking, a revocation, by parlia- 
mentary authority, of a grace, which the king himself 
had foraJerly grianted hitn. . The murder of Gloucester 
(for thp secret execution, however merited, of that prince, 
certainly deserves this appellation) was a private deed, 
formed not any precedent, and implied not any usurped 
or arbitrary power of the crown, which could justly give 
umbrage to the people. It really proceeded from a de- 
fect of power in the king, rather than from his ambition; 
and proves, that instead of being dangerous to the consti- 
tution, he possessed not even the authority necessary for 
the execution of the laws. 

Concerning the second head of accusation, as it 
mostly, consists of general facts, was framed by Richard's 
inveterate enemies, and was never allowed to be an- 
swered by him or his friends, it is more difficult to form 
a judgment. The greater part of these grievances, im- 
puted to Richard, seems to be the exertion of arbitrary 
prerogatives; such as the dispensing power,* levying* 
purveyance,** employing the marshal's courts' extorting 
loans,*" granting protections from lawsuits;* preroga- 
tives which, though often complained of, had often been 
exercised by his predecessors,' and still continued to be 
so by his successors. But whether his irregular acts of 
this kind were more frequent, and injudicious^ and vio- 
lent than ui^ual, or were only laid hold of and exagge- 
rated by the factions to which the weakness of his reign 
had given birth, we are not able, at this distance, to 
determine with certainty. There is, however, one cir- 
cumstance in which his conduct is visibly different from 
that of his grandfather : he is not accused of having 
imposed one arbitrary tax, without consent of parliament, 
during his whole reign ;"* scarcely a year passed during 

K Art. 13. 17, 18. »»Ait. 22. . * Art. 27. * Art. 14. i Art. 16. 

^ We learn from Cotton, p. 362, that the king, by his chancellor, told the com- 
mons, that they ware sunderly bound to him, and namely in forbearing to charge them 
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the reign of Edward, which was free from complaints 
with regard to this dangerous exertion of authority. 
But, perhaps, the ascendant which Edward had acquired 
over the people, together with his great prudence, en- 
abled him to make a use very advantageous to his sub- 
jects of this and other arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered 
them a smaller grievance in his hands, than a less absolu- 
lute authority in those of his grandson. This is a point 
which it would be rash for us to decide positively on 
either side ; but it is certain, that a charge drawn up by 
the duke of Lancaster, and assented to by a parliament 
situated in those circiunstances, forms no manner of 
presumption with regard to the unusual irregularity or 
violence of the king's conduct in this particular." 

When the charge against Richard was presented to 
th^ parliament, though it was liable, almost in every 
article, to objections, it was not canvassed, nor examined, 
nor disputed, in either house, and seemed to be received 
with Universal approbation. One man alone^ the bishop 
of Carlisle, had the courage, amidst this general dis- 
loyally and violence, to appear in defence of his un- 
happy master, and to plead his cause against all the 
power of the prevailing party. Though some topics 
employed by that virtuous prelate, may seem to favour 

tfttfc dmnet^andjifteens, thi wKkh he meant no more tn charge them in his own pemm. 
These worda no more allude to the practice of his predecessors: he had not himself 
imposed any arbitrary taxes ; even the parliament, in the articles of his deposition, 
tiboagh they complain of heavy taxes . affirm not that they were imposed illegally 
or by arbitrary will. ' 

*> To shew how little credit is to be given to this charge against Richard, we 
may observe, that a law, in the. 13 £dw. III. had been enacted against the con- 
tkraance of dierifis for more than one year ; but the inconvenience of changes 
haying afterward 'appeared from experience, the commons, in the twentieth of this 
king, applied by petition, that the i^eriffs might be continued ; though that peti- 
tion had not been enacted into a statute, by reason of other disagreeable circmn- 
stances which attended it. See Cotton, p. 361. It was certainly a very moderate 
exercise of the dispensing power in the king to continue the shenfb, after he found- 
that that practice would be acceptable to ms subjects, and had been applied for by 
one house of parliament; yet is this made an article of charge against him by the 
present parliament. See art. 18. Walsingham, speaking of a period early in 
Richard's minority, «ays. But what do acts of parliament signify, when after they are 
inade they take no ^ect; tinee the king, by the advice of the privy-epuneil, takes upon 
him to alter, or wholly set oiide, all those things which by general consent had been or^ 
dained in parliamentl If Richard, therefore, exercised the disposing power, he 
was warranted by the examples of his uncles and grandfotheiy and indeed of all his 
predecessors from the time of Henry III. inclusive. 
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too much the doctrine of passive obedience, and to 
make too large a sacrifice of the rights of mankind ; he 
was naturally pushed into that extreme by his abhor- 
rence of the present licentious factions; and such intre- 
pidity, as well as disinterestedness of behaviour, proves, 
that whatever his speculative principles were, his heart 
was elevated far above the meanness and abject submis* 
sion of a slave. He represented to the parliament, that 
all tke abuses of government which could justly be im- 
puted to Richard, instead of amounting to tyranny, were 
merely the result of error, youth, or misguided counsel, 
and admitted of a remedy, more easy and salutary than a 
total subversion of the conMitution. That even had 
they be^ much more violent and dangerous than they 
teally were, they had chiefly proceeded from former ex- 
amples of resistance, which, making the prince sensible 
of his precarious situation, had obliged him to establish 
his throne by irregular and arbitrary expedients. That 
a rebellious disposition in subjects was the principal 
cause of tyraxiny in kings ; laws could never secure the 
subject, which, did not give security to the sovereign; 
and if the maxim of inviolable loyalty, which f<»ined the 
. basi& of the English government, were once rejected, 
the privileges belonging to the several orders of the state, 
instead of being fortified by that licentiousness,, would 
thereby lose the surest foundation of their force and 
stability. That the parliamentary deposition of Edwafd 
iL, fat from making a precedent which could control 
this maxim, was only an example of successful violence; 
and it was suflBiciently to be lamented, that crimes, were 
so often committed in the world, without establkhing 
principles which might justify and authorize them- That 
even that precedent, false and dangerous as it was, could 
never warrant the present excesses, which were so much 
greater, and which would entail destruction and misery 
on the nation, to the latest posterity. That the succes- 
sion, at least, of the crown, was then preserved inviolate ; 

£2 
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the lineal heir was placed on the throne ; and the people 
had an opportunity by their legal obedience to .him, of 
making atonement for the violence whjich they had cpm- 
mitted against his predecessor. That a descendant of 

• Lionel dnke of Clarence, the elder brother of the late 
duke of Lancaster, had been declared in parliament suc- 
cessor to the crown ; he had left posterity ; and their 
titl^, however it might be overpowered by present force 
^ind faction, could never be obliterated , from the minds 
of the people. , That if the turbulent disposition alone 
of the nation had overturned the well-established throne 
of so good a prince as Richard; what bloody commo-r 
tions must ensue, when the same cause was united to 
the motive of restoring the legal and undoubted heir to 
his authority ? That the new government, intended to be 
established, would stand on no principle; and would 
scarcely retain any pretence, by which it could challenge 
the obedience of men of sense and virtue. That the 
claim of lineal descent was so gross as scarcely to de-: 
ceive the most ignorant of the populace; conquest could 
never be pleaded by a rebel against his sovereign ; the 
consent of the people had no authority in a inpnarchy 
not derived from consent, but established by hereditary 

' right ; and however the nation might be justified in de- 
posing the misguided Richard, it could never have any 
reason for setting aside his lawful heir and successor, 
who was plainly innocent. And that the duk^ of Lan- 
caster would give them but a bad specimen of the legal 
modera|:ion which might be expected from his future 
government, if he added to the crime of his past rebel- 
lion, the guilt of excluding the family, which, both by 
right of blood, and by declaration of parliament, would, 
in case of Richard's demise, or voluntary resignation, 
have been received as the undoubted heirs of the mo- 
narchy.** 

All the circumstances of this event, compared to thosjB 

® Sir John Heywaid, p. 101.. 
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which attended the late Revolution in 1688, shew the 
diflFerence between a great and civilized nation, delibe- 
rately vindicating its established privileges, and a turbu- 
lent and barbarous aristocracy, plunging headlong from 
the extremes of one faction into those of another. This 
noble freedom of the bishop of Carlisle, instead of being 
applauded, was not so much as tolerated ; he was im- 
mediately arrested, by order of the duke of Lancaster, 
and sent a prisoner to the abbey of Sti Alban's. No 
farther debate was attempted ; thirty-three long articles 
• of charge were, in one meeting, voted against Richard ; 
and voted unanimously by the same peers and prelates 
who a little before had voluntarily and unanimously 
authorized those very acts of violence of which they now 
complained. That prince was deposed by the suffiages 
of both houses ; and the throne being now vacant, tlie 
duke of Lancaster stepped forth, and having crossed 
himself on the forehead and on the breast, and called 
"upon the name of Christ,^ he pronounced these words, 
Vhich we shall give in the original language, because 
of their singularity : 

In the name of Fadher, Son, and Holy Ghost, I 
Henry of Lancaster challenge this rewme of Ynglande^ 
and the croun, tuith all the membres, and the appurte- 
nances ; als I that dm descendit by right line of the blode^ 
coming fro the gude king Henry tkerdCy and throge that 
right that God of his grace hath sent me, with helpe of 
kyn, and of my frendes to recover it; the which rewme 
was in poynt to be ondone by defaut of governance, and 
ondoying of the gude lawesJ^ 

In order to understand this speech, it must be ob- 
served, that there was a silly story, received among 
some of the lowest vulgar, that Edmond earl of Lanc?is- 
ter, son of Henry IIL was really the elder brother of 
Edward L ; but that, by reason of some deformity in his 
person, he had been postponed in the succession, and 

p CottDDr p. 399. aKtiyghtoB, p* !!r57V 
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his younger l)rother imposed on the nation in his stead. 
As the present duke of Lancaster inherited from Ed- 
mond by his mother, this genealogy made him the true 
heir of the monarchy ; and* it is therefore insinuated in 
Henry's speech ; but the absurdity was too gross to be 
openly avowed either by him or by the parliament. ^ The 
case is the same with regard to his right of conquest ; he 
was a subject who rebelled against his sovereign ; he 
eiitered the kingdom with a retinue of no more than 
siily persons ; he could not therefore be the conqueror 
of England ; and this right is accordingly insinuated, 
ndt avowed. Still there is a third claim derived from 
his merits in saving the nation from tyranny and oppres- 
sion; and this claim is also insinuated; but as it seemed^ 
by its nature, better calculated as a reason for his beii^ 
elected king by a free choice, than for giving him an im- 
mediate right of possession, he dur^t not speak openly 
even on this head; and to obviate any notion of election, 
he challenges the crown as his due, either by acquisi- 
tion or inheritance. The whole forms such a piece of 
jargon and nonsense, as is almost without example ; no 
objection, however, was made to it in parliament; the 
unanimous voice of lords and commons placed Henry on 
the throne; he became king, nobody could tell how or 
wherefore ; the title of the house of Marche, formerly 
recognised by parliament, was neither invalidated nor 
repealed; but passed over in total silence; and as a 
concern for the liberties of the people seems' to have 
had no h^nd in this revolution, their right to dispose of ^ 
the government, as well as all their other privileges, was 
left precisely oh the same footing as before. But Henry 
having, when he claimed the crown, dropped some ob- 
scure hint concerning conquest, which it was thought 
might endanger these privileges, he soon after made a 
public declaration, that he did not thereby intend ta 
deprive any one of his franchises or liberties;' which 

» KnyghCon, p. 2759. Otterboume, p. 220. 
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wad the only circumstance^ where we shall find meamng 
or common sense, in all these transactions. 

The subsequent events discover the same headlong 
violence of conduct, and the. same rude notions of civil 
government. The deposition of Richard dissolved the . 
parliament (Oct 6) ; it was necei^ary to summon a new 
one ; and, Henry, in six days after, called together, with- 
out any new election, the same members ; and this as* 
sembly he denominated a new parliament \ They were 
employed in the usual task of reversing every deed of the 
opposite party. All the acts of the last parliament of 
Richard, which had been confirmed by their oaths, and 
by a papal bull, were abrogated ; all the acts which had 
passed in the parliament where Gloucester prevailed, 
\diich had also been confirmed by their oaths^ but 
which had been abrogated by Richard, were anew es- 
tablished/ The answers of Tresilian, and the other 
judges, which a parliament had annulled, but which a 
new parliament, and new judges, had approved, here 
received a second condemnation. The peers who had 
accused Gloucester, Arundel, and Warwick, and who 
had received higher titles for that piece of service, were 
all of them degralded from their new dignities ; even the 
practice of prosecuting appeals in parliament, which 
bore the air of a violent confederacy against an indivi- 
dual, rather than of a legal indictment, was wholly 
abolished ; and trials were restored to the course of 
eoix^mon law.* The natural eflFect of this conduct was 
to render the people giddy with such rapid and perpe- 
tual changes, and to make them lose all notions of right 
and wrong in the measures of government. 
Murder of ^he carl of Northiunberlandmade a motion m 
%iu»g- the house of peers (Oct. 23),, with regard to the 
unhappy prince whom they had deposed. He asked them 
what advice they would give the king' for the future 
treatment of him ; since Henry was resolved to spare his 

^ * Cotton> p. 390, * Henry IV. cap. 14. 
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life. They imanimously replied, that he should be im- 
prisoned under a secure guard, in some secret place, and 
should be deprived of all commerce with any of his' friends 
or partisans. It was easy to foresee, that he would' not 
long remain alive in the hands of such barbarous andssiii- 
guinary enemies. Historians diiFer with regard to the 
manner in which he was murdered. It' was long the 
prevailing opinion, that sir Piers Exton, and others of 
his guards, fell upon him in the castle of Pomfret, where 
he was confined, and dispatched him with their halbeilis. 
But it is more probable, that he was starved to death in 
{Hison ; and after all sustenance was denied him, he pro- 
longed his unhappy life, it is said, for a fortnight, before 
he reached the end of his miseries. This account is 
more consistent with the story, that his body was ex- 
posed m public, and that no marks of violence were ob- 
served upon it. He died in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, and the twenty-third of his reign. He left no pos- 
terity, either legitimate or illegitimate. 
Hischa- -^^^ ^^^ writers who have transmitted to us 
lacter. the history of Richard, lived during the reigiis 
of the Lancastrian princes ; and candour requires, that 
we should not give entire credit to the reproaches which 
they have thrown upon his memory. But, after mak- 
ing all' proper allowances, he still appears to have been 
a weak prince, and unfit fur government, less for want 
of natural parts and capacity, than of solid judgment and 
a good education. He was violent in his temper ; pro- 
fuse in his expense ; fond of idle show and magnificence; 
devoted to favourites ; and addicted to pleasure ; passions, 
all of them, the most inconsistent with a prudent eco- 
nomy, and consequently dangerous in a limited and 
mixed government. Had he possessed the talents of 
gaining, and still more those of overa^^ing his great 
baions, he might have escaped all the inisfortunes of his 
reign, and been allowed to carry much farther his op- 
pressions over the people, if he really was guilty of any. 
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without their daring to rebel, oi; even to murmur against 
him. But when the grandees were tempted by his want 
of prudence and of vigour, to resist his authority, and 
execute the most violent enterprises upon him, he was 
naturalfy led to seek an opportunity of retaliation ; jus- 
tice was neglected ; the lives of the chief nobility were 
isacrificed ; and all these enormities seem to have pro- 
ceeded less from a settled design of establishing arbitrary 
power, than from the insolence of victory, and the ne- 
cessities of the king's situation. The manners indeed 
of the age were the chief source of such violence ; laws, 
which were feebly executed in peaceable times, lost all 
their authority during public convulsions ; both parties 
were alike guilty ; or if any difference may be remarked . 
between* them, we shall find, that the authority of the 
crown, being more legal, was commonly carried, when it 
prevailed, to less desperate extremities than was that of 
the aristocracy. 

On comparing the conduct and events of this reign, 
with those of the preceding, we shall find equal reason 
to admire Edward, and to blame Richard ; but the cir- 
cumstance of opposition, surely, will not lie in the strict 
regard paid by the former to national privileges, and the 
neglect of them by the latter. On the contrary, the 
prince of small abilities, as he felt his want of poweai;^ 
seems to have been more moderate in this re$pect than 
the other. Every parliament assembled during the reign 

. of Edward, remonstrates-against the exertion of some ar- 
bitrary prerogative or other ; we hear not any complaints 
of that kind during this reign of Richard, till the assem- 
bling of his last parliament, which was summoned by his 
inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, which framed 
their complaints during the time of the most furious 
jponvulsions, and whose testimony must therefore have, 

. on that account, much less authority with every equi- 
table judge."* Both these princes experienced the en- 

** Fenfte, in' tills view, the Abridgment of the Records, by sir Rob^ Cotton* 
duiing these t^o reigufi. 
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croachments of the great upon their authority. Edward, 
reduced to necessitie3, was obliged to make an express 
bargain with his parliament, and to sell some of his pre- 
rogatives for present supply ; but as they were acquainted 
with his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de- 
mand any exorbitant concessions, or such as were incom- 
patible with regal and sovereign poiwner : the*weakness of 
Richard tempted the parliament to extort a commission, 
which, in a manner, dethroned the prince, and transfer- 
red the sceptre into the hands of the nobility. The events 
of these encroachments were also suitable to the char 
racter of each. Edward had no sooner gotten the sup- 
ply, than he departed from the engagements which had 
induced the parliament to grant it; he openly told his 
people, that he had but dissembled with them when he 
seined to make them these concessions ; and he resumed 
and retained all his prerogatives. But Richard, because 
he was detected in consulting and deliberating with the 
judges on the lawfulness of restoring the constitution, 
found his barons immediately in arms against him ; waj^ 
deprived of his liberty; saw his favourites, his ministers^ 
his tutor, butchered before his face, or banished and at- 
tainted ; and was obliged to give way to all this violence. 
There cannot be a more remarkable contrast between 
the fortunes of two princes : it were happy for society, 
did this contrast always depend on the justice or injus- 
tice of the measures which men embrace; and not rather 
on the different degrees of prudence and vigour with 
which those measures are supported. 
Misceiia- There was a sensible decay of ecclesiastical 
neoqsttans-authority dutiug this period; The disgust, 
during which the laity had received from the numerous 
*^-^®^' usurpations both of the court of Rome, and of 
their own clergy, had very much weaned the kingdom 
from superstition ; and strong symptoms appeared, from 
time to time, of a general desire to shake off the bondage 
of the Romish church. In the committee of eighteen, 
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to whom Richard's last parliament delegated their- whole 
power, there is not the name of one ecclesiastic to be 
found ; a neglect which is almost without example, while 
the Catholic religion subsisted in England.'' 

The aversion entertained against the established 
ckurch soon found principles and tenets and reasonings, 
by which it could justify and support itself. John 
WicklifFe, a secular priest, eduoated at Oxford, began 
in the latter end of Edward III. to spread the doctrine 
of reformation by his discourses, sermons,, and writings ; 
and he made many disciples among men of all ranks and 
stations. He seems to haye been a man of parts and 
learning ; and has the honour of being the first person 
in Europe, that publicly called in question those princi- 
ples^ which had universally passed for certain and un- 
disputed during 30 many ages. Wickliffe himself, as. 
well as his disciples, who received the name of Wick- , 
liffites, or Lollards, was distinguished by a great aus- 
terity of life and manners ; a circumstance common to 
almost all those who dogmatize in any new way ; both 
because men, who draw to them the attention of the 
public, and expose themselves to the odium of great 
multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded in their con- 
duct,: and because few, who have a strong propensity to 
picture or business, will enter upon so difficult and la- 
borious an undertaking. The doctrines of Wickliffe, 
being derived from his search into the Scriptures and into 

3c The following passage in Cotton's Abridgment, p. 196, shews a straKge pre- 
judice against the chnrcE and churchmen : The commons afterward coming into the 
forUament, and making their p'otestation, shewed, that for want rf good ftdress about 
ths hin^s person, in hisnousehold, in alt Hs eourts, touching maintainers in every county, 
and purveyors, the' commons were daily piUed, and nothing defended against the enemy t 
and that it should shortly deprive the Mng, and undo the state. Wherefhre, in the same 
government they entirely require redress. Whereupon the king appointed sundry bishcpt^ 
lords, and nobles, to sit in privy-council about these matters ; who, since that they must 
begin at the head, and go at the request tf the commons,they, in the presence if the king, 
eluirged his confessor not to come into the court but upon the four principal festivals. 
We sho>2ld little expect that a popish privy-council, in order to preserve the king's 
punrals, should order 4iis confessor to he kept at a distance from him. This inci- 
dent happraed in the minority of Richard. As the popes had for a long time re- 
sided at Avignon, and the majority of the sacred college were Frenchmen, this 
circumstance naturally increased the aversion of the nation to the papal power ; 
hut the prejudice against the EAgUsh clergy cannot be accomtted for from that cause 
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ecclesiastical ahtiquity, were nearly the same with those 
which were propagated by the reformers in the sixteenth 
century ; he only carried some of them farther than was 
done by the more sober part of these reformers. He 
denied the doctrine of the real presence, the supremacy 
of the church of Rome, the merit of monastic vows ; he 
maiiitained, that the Scriptures were the sole rule of 
fedth ; that the church'was dependent on the state, and 
should be reformed by it ; that the clergy ought to pos- 
sess no estates ; that the be^ng friars were a nuisance, 
and ought not to be supported;^ that the numerous 
ceremonies of the , church were hurtful to true piety ; 
he asserted, that oaths were unlawful, that dominion was 
founded in grace, that every thing was subject to fate 
and destiny, and that all men were preordained either 
to external salvation or reprobation." From the whole of 
his doctrines, Wickliffe appears to have been strongly 
tinctured with enthusiasm, and to have been thereby the 
better qualified to oppose a church, whose chief charac- 
teristic is superstition. 

The propagation of these principles gave great alarm 
to the clergy ; and a bull was issued by pope Gregory 
XL for taking Wickliffe into custody, and examining 
into the scope of his opinions.' Courteney,- bishop of 
London, cited him before his tribunal ; but the reformer 
had now acquired powerful protectors^ who screened him 
from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The duke of Lan- 
caster, who then governed the kingdom, encouraged the 
principles of Wickliffe ; and he made no scruple, as well 
as lord Piercy, the mareschal, to appear openly in court 
with him, in order to give him countenance upon his 
trial : he even insisted that Wickliffe should sit in the 
bishop s presence, while his principles were examined : 
Courteney exclaimed against the insult ; the Londoners, 

y Walsingham, p. 191* 208. 283, 284. Spehnan. Concil. toI. 2. p. 630. Knygh- 
ton, p. 265r. 

* ''Harpsfield, p. 668. 673, 674. Waldens. torn. 1. lib. 3. art 1, cap. 8. 
» Spelm. Cone. ▼ol. 2. p. 621. Wabingham, p. 201—293. 
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thinking their prelate affronted, attacked the dnke and 
marescha], who escaped from their hands with some 
difficulty.** And the populace, soon after, broke into 
the houses of both these noblemen, threatened their 
persons, and plundered their goods. The bishop of Lon- 
don had the merit of appeasing their fury and resent- 
ment. 

The duke of Lancaster, however, still continued his 
protection to Wicklifie during the minority of Richard ; 
and the principles of that reformer had so far propagated 
themselves, that, when the pope sent to Oxford a new 
hull against these doctrines, the university deliberated for 
some time, whether they should receive the bull ; and 
they never took any vigorous measures in consequence 
of the papal orders.*' Even the populace of London were 
at length brought to entertain favourable sentiments of 
this reformer. When he was cited before a synod at 
Lambeth, they broke into the assembly, and so overa,wed 
the prelates, who found both the people and the court 
against them, that they dismissed him without any far- 
ther censure. 

The clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting 
in power than in inclination to punish this new heresy, 
which struck at all their credit, possessions, and autiio- 
rity. But there was hitherto no law in England, by 
which the secular arm was authorized to support ortho- 
doxy ; . and the ecclesiastics endec^voured to supply the 
defect by an extraordinary and unwarrantable artifice. 
In the year 1381, there was an act passed, requiring 
sheriffs to apprehend the preachers of heresy and their 
abettors ; but this statute had been surreptitiously ob- 
tained by the clergy, and had the formality of an enrol- 
ment without the consent of the commons. In the sub- 
sequent session the lower house complained of the fraud ; 
affirmed, that they had no intention to bind themselves 

b Harpsfield inHist. Wickl. p. 683. 
c Wood's Ant. Oxon. lib. 1. p. 191, &c. Walsing. p. 201. 
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to the prelates farther than' their' ancestors had done 
before them ; and required that the pretended statute 
should be repealed ; which was done accordingly .^n But 
it is remarkable that, notwithstanding this vigilance of the 
commons, the clergy had so much art and influence that 
the repeal was suppressed ; and the act, which never had 
any legal authority, remains to this day upon the statute- 
book ;* though the clergy still thought proper to keep , 
it in reserve, and not proceed to the immediate execution 
of it. 

But, besides this defect of power in the church, which 
saVed WickliiFe, that reformer himself, notwithstanding 
his enthusiasm, seems not to have been actuated by the 
spirit of martyrdom ; and, in all subsequent trials before 
the prelates, he so explained away his doctrine by tor- 
tured meanings, as to render it quite innocent and inof- 
fensive/ Most of his followers imitated his cautious dis- 
position, and saved themselves either by recantations or 
explanations. He died .of a palsy, in the year 1386, at 
his rectory of Lutterworth, in the county of Leicester ; 
and the clergy, mortified that he should have escaped - 
their vengeance, took care, besides assuring the people 
of his eternal danmation, to represent his last distemper 
as a visible judgment of heaven upon hjm for his multi- 
plied heresies and impieties.* 

The proselytes, however, of WickliSFe's opinions still 
increased in England.^ Some monkish writers represent 
one half of the kingdom as infected by those principles ; 
they were carried over to Bohemia by some youth of that 
nation, who studied at Oxford; but though the age 
seemed strongly disposed to receive them, affairs were 
not yet fully ripe for this great revolution; and the 
finishing blow to ecclesiastical power was reserved to a 
period of more curiosity, literature, and inclination for 
novelties. 

^ Cotton's Abridgment, p. 285. e 5 Kich. 11. cap. 5. ^ 

< Walsing. p. 206. Knyghton, p, 2655> 2656. 
f Walsingharo, p. 312. Ypod. Neust. p, 337. -»> Knyghton, p» 2663. 
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Meanwhile the English parliament continued to check 
the clergy and the court of Rome, by more sober and 
more legal expedients. They enacted anew the statute 
of provisorSj and affixed higher penalties to the trans- 
gression of it, which, in some instances, was even made 
capital.* The court of Rome had fallen upon a new de- 
vice, which increased their authority over the prelates ; 
the pope, wbo found that the expedient of arbitirarily 
depriving them was violent and liable to opposition, at- 
tained the same end, by transferring such of them as 
were obnoxious to poorer sees, and even to nominal sees, 
in partibus infidelium. It was thus that the archbishop 
of York, and the bishops of Durham and Chichester, 
the king's ministers, had been treated after the preva- 
lence of Gloucester's faction : the bishop of Carlisle met 
with the same fate after the accession of Henry IV. For 
the pope always joined with the prevailing powers when 
they did not thwart his pretensions. The parliament, 
in the reign of Richard, enacted a law against this 
abuse ; and the king made a general remonstrance to 
the court of Rome a^inst all those usurpations which 
he calls horrible excesses of that court.^ 

It was usual for the church, that they might elude the 
mortmain act, to make their votaries leave lands in trust 
to certain persons, under whose name the clergy enjoyed 
the benefit of the bequest : the parliament also stopped 
the progress of this abuse.* In the seventeenth of the king, 
the commons prayed, that remedy might be had against 
such religious persons as cause their villains to marry free 
women inheritable^ whereby the estate comes to those reli- 
gious hands by collusion J^ This was a new device of the 
clergy. 

The papacy was, at this time, somewhat weakened by 
a schism, which lasted during forty years, and gave great 
scandal to the devoted partisans of the holy see. After 

* 13 Rich* II. cap. 3. 16 Rich. II. cap. 4. 
^ Rymer, vol. 7. p. 67«. » Knyghton, p. 27. 38. «• Cotton, p. 355. 
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the pope had resided many years at Avignon, Gregory 
XL was persuaded to return to Rome ; and upon his 
death, which happened in 1380, the Romans, resolute 
to fix for the future the seat of the papacy in Italy, be- 
sieged the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled them, 
though they were mostly Frenchmen, to elect Urban VL 
an Italian, intp that high dignity. The French cardi- 
nals, as soon as they recovered their liberty, fled from 
Rome, and protesting against the forced election, chose 
Robert, son of the count of Geneva, who took the name 
of Clement VII. and resided at Avignon. All the king- 
doms of Christendom, according to their several interests 
and inclinations, were divided between these two pon- 
tiffs. The court of France adhered to Clement, and was 
followed by its allies, the king of Castile, and the king 
of Scotland ; England, of course, was thrown into the 
other party, and d^lared for Urban. Thus the appel- 
lation of Clementines and Urbanists distracted Europe 
for several years ; and each party damned the other as 
schismatics, and as rebels to the true vicar of Christ. 
But this circumstance, though it weakened the papal au- 
thority, had not so great an effect as might naturally be 
imagined. Though any king could easily at first make 
his kingdom embrace the party of one pope or the other, 
or even keep it some time in suspense between them, he 
could not so easily transfer his obedience at pleasure : 
the people attached themselves to their own party, as to 
a religious opinion; and conceived an extreme abhor- 
rence to the opposite party, whom they regarded as little 
better than Saracens or infidels. Crusades were even un- 
dertaken in this quarrel; and the zealous bishop of Nor- 
wich in particular led over, in 1382, near sixty thousand 
bigots into Flanders against the Clementines ; but, after 
losing a great part of his followers, he returned with dis- 
grace into England," Each pope, sensible, from this pre- 

» Foi^ard, lib. f « cbap. ISS, i34. Walsingham, p. £98—300, &c. Knyghton» 
p. 8671. 
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vailing spirit among the people, that the kingdom which 
once embraced his cause would always adhere to him, 
boldly maintained all the pretensions of his see, and stodd 
not mubh more in awe of the temporal sovereigns, than 
if his authority had not been endangered by ^ rival. .1 ' 

We meet with this preamble to a law enacted at the 
very beginning of this reign : " Whereas divers persooBs 
of small garrison of land or other possessions, do makfe 
great retinue of people, as well of esquires :as of oliiena, 
in many parts of the realm, giving to them hats and. ofter 
livery of one suit by year, taking again towardsrthem the v 
value of the same livery, or percase the double -value,^ hf 
such covenant and assurance, that every of them shall 
maintain other itx all* quarrels, be they reasonable or un- 
reasonable, to the great mischief and oppression of the 
j[)eople, &c."° This preamble contains a true picture of 
the state of the kingdom. The laws had been so feebly 
executed, even during the long, active^ and vigilant 
reign of Edward III. that no subject could trust to their 
protection; Men openly associated themselves, . under * 
the patronage of some great baron, for their mutual de- 
fence. They wore public badges, by which their cota* 
federacy was distinguished. They supported »each other 
in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, murders^ robbecieff, 
and other crimes. Their chief was more their sovereign 
than the king himself; d.nd their own band was mole 
connected with them than their country. Hence the per- 
petual turbulence, disorders, factions, and civil wars: ef 
those times ; hence the sinall regard paid to a character 
or the opinion of the public ; hence the lai^e discfetic»l<- 
ary prerogatives of the crown, and the danger which 
might have ensued from the too great limitation of them. 
If the king had 'possessed no arbitrary powers, iwhile all 
the nobles assumed and exercised them, there, musthwre 
ensued an absolute anarchy in the state.. •,:^^ 

One great mischief attending these confederacies, Was 

<»1 Richitfd li. cap. 7. 
VOL. III. ^ ^ 
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seemied always to imply that of conditions, and a ligirt 
of recalling the consent upon any supposed violation .of 
them ; an idea which was not naturally js^eeable to a 
sovereign, and might, in England, be dangerous to the 
subjects, who, lying so much under the influence of tur* 
bulent nobles, had ever paid but an imperfect obedience 
even to their hereditary princes- For these reasons, 
Henry was determined never to have recourse to this 
claim; the only one. on which his authority could con-, 
sistently stand ; he rather chose to patch up his title in 
the best manner he : could from other pretensioixs ; and 
in the end, he left himself, in the ejres of men of sense, 
no ground of right but his present possession ; a very 
precarious foundation, which,. by its very nature, was 
liable to be overthrown. by every faction of the great, or 
prejudice of the people. He had indeed a present ad- 
vantage over his competitor : the heir of the house of Mor- 
timer, who had been declared in parliament heir to the 
crown, was a boy of seven years of age ;* his friends con- 
sulted his safety, by keeping silence with regard to his 
title : Henry detained him and his younger brother in an 
honourable custody ai Windsor-castle : but he h^ rea- 
son to dread, that, in proportion as that nobleman.grew 
to man's estate, he would draw to him the attachment of 
the people, and make them reflect on the fraud, violence, 
and injustice,' by which, he had been excluded from the 
thf one. Mariy favourable topics would occur in his be- 
half :.; he was a native, of England ; possessed an exten- 
sive interest from the greatness, and alliances of ; his 
family;, however criminal the, deposed monarch, this 
, youth iwas entirely innocent ; he was of the same r^eligion, 
and educated in^ the same, manners with the people, and 
could not be governed iby any separate interest : these 
views . would all concur to favour hi&-clakn ; and though 
the abilities^ of the present prince might ward ;oiF any 
dangerous revolution, it was justly to be apprehended, 

» Ihigdale, vol. 1. p. 151. 
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thait his authority could with difficulty be brought t<|r 
^equal that of his predecessors. > 

Henry, in his very first parliament, had reason to see 
the danger attending that station which he had ussnmed^ 
and the obstacles which he would meet with in goveni- 
ing an unruly aristocracy, always divided by fection, and 
at present inflamed with the reseiitments -consequent on 
«uch receht convulsions* The peers, on their assem-^ 
bling, broke out into violent animosities against ewk 
other; forty gauntlets, the pledges of futious battle, 
were throvm on the floor of the house by noblemen who 
gave mutual challenges ; and liar and traitor resounded 
from all quarters- The king had so much authority 
with these doughty champions, as to prevent all the com- 
hits which they threatened ; but he was not able to bring 
ihem to a proper composure, or to an amicable disposi^ 
tion towards each other* 

It was not iong before these passions broke 
section, iuto actiou. The earls of Rutland, Kent, and 
^^^' Huntingdon, and lord Spenser, who werejiow 
degraded from the respective titles of Albemarle, Surrey, 
Exeter, and Gloucester, conferred on them by Richard, 
entered into a conspiracy, together with the earl of Salis* 
bury and lord Lumley, for raising an insurrection, and 
for seizing the king's person at Windsor f but the trea* 
cfrery of Rutland gave him warning of the danger. He 
suddenly withdrew to London ; and the conspirators, 
who came to Windsor with a body of five hundred horse, 
found that they had missed this blow, on which all the 
success of their enterprise depended^ Henry appeared 
next day at Kingston ujpon Thames, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, mostly drawn .from the city ; -and 
his enemies, unable to resist his power, dispersed them- 
-selves with a view of' raising their followers in the «e* 
^eral counties which weiie the seat of their interest But 
the adherents of the king were hot in the pursuit, and 

* Walang. p. 362. Otterboume/p. 224. 
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every where opposed themselves to their progress. The 
earls of Kent and Salisbury were seized at Cirencester by 
tte citizens ; and were next day beheaded without far- 
ther ceremony, according to the custom of the times.* 
The citizens of Bristol treated Spenser and Lumley in 
the same manner. The earl of Huntingdon, sir Thomas 
Blount, and sir Benedict Sely, who were also taken pri- 
soners^ suffered death with many other of the conspi- 
rators, by oiders from Henry. And when the quarters 
of these unhappy men were brought to London, no less 
than eighteen bishops and thirty-two mitred abbots joined 
the populace, and met them with the most indecent marks 
of joy and exultation. 

But the spectacle^ the most shocking to every one 
who retained any sentiment either of honour or humanity, 
still remained. The earl of tlutland appeared, carrying 
on a pole the head of lord Spenser, his brother-in-law, 
which he presented in triumph to Henry as a testimony 
ofWsloyJty. Thb infcmois man, who wa. ,00a .ai, 
duke of York, by the death of his father, and first prince 
of the blood, had been instrumental in the murder of his 
uncle the duke of Gloucester f had then deserted Rich- 
ard, by whom he was trusted ; had conspired against 
the life of Henry^ to whom he had sworn allegiance ; 
had betrayed his associates, whom he had seduced into 
this enterprise ; and now displayed, in the face o^ the 
world, these badges of his multiplied dishonour. 

Henry was sensible, that though the execution of 
these conspirators might seem to give security to his 
throne, the animosities, which remain after such bloody 
scenes, are always dangerous to royal authority ; and he 
therefore determined not to increase, by any hazardous 
enterprise, those numerous enemies, with whom he was 
every whpre environed. While a subject, he was be^ 
lieved to have strongly imbibed all the principles of bis 
£ather, the duke of Lancaster, and to have adopted the 

> 

c Walfling. p. S6S. Ypod. Neuet. p. 556. ^ Dugdile, vol. 2. p. in. 
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piie^udices which the Lollards inspired against the abuses 
of the estehlished church ; but finding hin^elf possessed 
of the throne by so precarious a title, he thought super- 
stition a necessary implement of public authority ; and 
he resolved, by every expedient, to pay court to the 
clergy. There were hitherto no penal laws enacted 
against heresy ; an ii^lul^ence which had proceeded, 
not from a spirit of toleration in the Romish churcli, 
but from the ignorance and simplicity of the people, 
which had rendered them unfit either for starting qr rei- 
-eeiving any new or curious doctrines, and which neecibd 
.not to be restrained by rigorous penalties. But when 
the learning and genius of Wickliffe had onoe broken, 
in some measure^^ the fetters of prejudice, the ecclesiasr 
tics^led aloud for the punishment of his disciples ; axid 
the king, who was very little scrupulous in his conduct, 
was easily induced to sacrifice his principles to his in^ 
-t^est, and to acquire the fairour of the church by that 
most effectual m^hod, the gratifying of their vengeance 
against all opponents. He engaged the parliament to 
pass a law JTor that purpose : it was enacted, that when 
any heretic, who relapsed, or refused to abjure his. oj»- 
nions, was delivered over to the secular arm by the 
bishop or his commissaries, he should be committed to 
the flames by the civil magistrate before the whole 
people.** This weapon did not long remain ^nen^ployed 
in the hands of the clergy : William Sautre, rector of 
St.'C)sithes in London, had been condemned by tiie 
^convocation of Canterbury ; his sentence was ratified!^ 
the house of peers ; the king issued his wa-it for the 
execution ;^ and the unhappy man atoned for his erro- 
neous opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the first 
instance of that kind in England ; and thus one horror 
'more was added to those dismal scenes which at that 
time were already but too ^miliar to the people- _ 

* 8 HflJDiy IV. chap. 7. ^ Bymar, toL 8. p; ITk. 
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r But the utmost precaution and . prudence of Henry 
CDuld not shield him from those numerous inquietudes 
irhich assailed him from every quarter. The. connexions 
of Richard witbfhe royal family of France made that 
court, exert its activity to recover his authority^ or revenge 
his dearth ;^ but though the concisions in England 
, tempted the French to engage Jin some enterprise by 
which they might distress their ancient ei^emy, the greater 
confusions which they experienced at home obliged 
them quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, con- 
Jbent with recovering his daughter from Henry's hands, 
laid aside his preparations, and renewed the truce be^ 
tween the kingdoms.** The attack of Guienne was also an 
-inviting attempt, which the present factions that prevailed 
among the French obliged them to neglect. The Gascons, 
affectionate to the memory of Richard, who was bom 
among them, refused to swear allegiance to a prince that 
had dethroned and murdered him ; and the appearance 
of a French army on their frontiers would probably have 
tempted them to change masters.* But the earl of Wor.- 
cester, arriving with some English troops, gave counte- 
nance tp the partisans of Henry, and overawed their op- 
.'ponents. Religion too was here found a cement to their 
;union with England. The Gascons had been engaged, 
by Richard's authority, to acknowledge the pope of 
Rome ; and they were sensible that,^ if they submitted to 
France,, it would be necessary for them to pay obedience 
•to the pope of Avignon, whom they had be^n taught to 
•detest ais .a. schismatic. Their principles on this head 
were too fast rooted to admit of any sudden or violent 
alteration. 

insurrec- ^^^ rcvolutiou iu England proved likewise 

tion in the occajsiou of an insurrection in Wales. Ovjren 

Glendour, or Glendourduy,. descended from the 

ancient princes of that country, had become obnoxious 

f Bymer, vol. 8. p. 123. »» Ibid. p. 142. 152. 219. * Ibid. p. 110, 111. 
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on account. of his attachment to Richard; and Reginald, 
lord Gray of Ruthjm, who was closely connected with 
the new king, and who enjoyed a great fojrtune in the 
marches of Wales, thoi;^ht the opportunity favourable 
for oppressing his neighbour, and taking possession of 
his estate.^ Glendour, provoked at the injustice, and 
still more at the indignity, recovered possession by the 
sword/ Henry sent assistance to Gray :" the Welsh 
took part with Glendour; a troublesome and tedious war 
.was kindled, which Glendour long sustained by his va- 
loui? and activity, aided by the natural strength of the 
country, and the untamed spirit of its inhabitants. 

As Glendour committed devastations promiscuously 
on all the English, he infested the estate of the earl of 
Marche ; and sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that no- 
bleman, led out the retainers of the family, and gave 
battle to the Welsh chieftain : his troops were routed, 
and he was taken prisoner.^ At the same time the earl 
himself, who had been allowed to retire to his castle of 
Wigmore, and who, though a mere boy, took the field 
with his followers, fell also into Glendour s hands, and 
was carried by him into Wales." As iHenry dreaded and 
hated all the family of Marche, he allowed the earl to 
remain in captivity ; and though that young nobleman 
was nearly allied to the Piercies, to whose assistance he 
himself had- owed his crowuj he refused to the earl of 
Northumberland permission to treat of his ransom with 
. Glendour. 

The uncertainly in which Henry's affairs stood during 
a long time with France, bs well as the confusions inci- 
dent to all great changes in government, tempted the 
Scots to make incursions into England-; and Henry, de- 
sirous of taking revenge upon them, but afraid of ren- 
dering his new government unpopular by requiring 
great supplies from his subjects, summoned at West- 

^ Vita Ric. Sec. p. 171, 1T2. ^ Walsingham, p. 364. 

" Vita Ric. Sec. p. 172, 173. » Dugdale, vol. 1. p. 150. o ibid. p. 151. 
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miiistef a council o( the peers, without the commons, 
«ind kid before them the «tate of his affairs.^ The mi- 
iitaiy part of the feudal copistitution was now much de- 
cayed ; there remained only to much of that fabric as af- 
fected the civil rights and properties of men ; and the 
peers here undertook, but voluntarily, to attend the king 
in an expedition against Scotland,, each of them at the 
head<)f a certain number of his retainers.'' Henry con- 
ducted this army to Edinburgh, of which he easily made 
himself master; and he there summoned Robert III. 
to do homage to him for his crown."^ But finding that 
the Scots would neither submit nor give him battle, he 
tetumed in three weeks, after making this useless bra- 
vado ; and he disbanded his army. 

In the subsequent season, Archibald eari of Douglas, 
M the head of twelve thousand men, and attended by 
many of the principal nobility of Scotland, made an irrup- 
tion into England, and committed devastations von the 
northern counties. On his return home, he was over- 
taken by the Piercies at Homeldon, on the borders of 
England, and a fierce battle ensued, where the Scots 
were totally routed. Douglas Tiimself was taken pri- 
soner ; as was Mordac earl of Fife, son of the duke of 
Albany, and nephew of the Scottish king, with the earls 
of Angus, Murray, and Orkney, and many oth«« of the 
gentry and nobility.* When Henry received intelligence 
of this victory, he sent the earl of Northumberland or- 
ders not to ransom his prisoners, which that nobleman 
regarded as his right by the laws of *war received in that 
age. The king intended to detain them, that he might 
be able, by their means, to make an advanfetgeous peace 
with Scotland ; but by this policy he gave a fresh disgust 
to the family of Piercy. 

iTieeari '^^^ obligations which Henry 4iad owed to 
of «OT- Northumberland were of a kind the most likely to 

P Rymer, vol. 8. p. 1?5, 126. i Ibid. j>. 11^5. * Ibid. p. 155, i 56, kc, 
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t&iunber* pmduce ingratitude on the ooe side, and disooii- 
^/*' tenton the oilier. The sovereign naturally becaaie 
^^- jealous of that power which had advanced him 
to (he throne ; and the subject was not easily satisfied 
in the jreturns which he thought so great a favour had 
merited. Thou^ Henry, on his accession, had bestowed 
the office of constable on Northumberland for life,* and 
conferred other gifts on that family, these favours Were 
regarded as their due; the refusal of any other request 
was deemed an irtjuxy. The impatient spirit of Hwiy 
Piercyj arid the factious disposition of the earl of Wor- 
cester, younger brother of Northumberland, inflamed die 
discontents of that nobleman ; and the precarious title of 
Heary tempted him to seek revenge, by overturning that 
throne which he had .at first established . He entered 
into a correspondence with Glendour ; he gave liberty 
to the earl of Douglas, and made an alliance with that 
martial chief; he roused up all his partisans to arms ; 
and such xinlimited authority at that time belonged to 
the great femilies, that the same men, whom a few years 
before he had conducted against Richard, now followed 
his standard in opposition to Henry. When war wa^ 
ready to break out, Northumberland was seized with a 
sudden illness at Berwick; and yoimg Piercy, taking the 
conunand of the troops, marched towards Shrewsbury, 
in ordar to join his forces with tliose of .Glendour. The 
king had happily a small anny on foot, with which he 
had intaided to act against the Scots ; and knowing the 
importance of celerity in all civil wars, he instantly hur- 
ried down that he might give battle to the rebels. He 
approached Piercy near Shrewsbury, before that noble- 
man was joined by Glendour ; and the policy of one 
leader, and impatience of the other, made them hasten 
to a general engagement 

The eTming before the battle, Piercy sent a. manifesto 
to Henry, in which he "renounced his allegiance, set that 

* Hyfiiier, vol. 6. p. 89. 
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prince at defiance, and, in the' name of his father and 
uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all the grievances 
of which, he pretended, the nation had reason to com- 
plain. He upbraided him with the perjury of which hie 
had been guilty, when on landing at Ravenspur, he had 
sworn upon the gospels, before the earl of Northumber- 
land, that he had no other intention than to recover the 
dutchy of Lancaster, and that he would ever remain a 
faithful subject to king Richard. He aggravated his 
guilt in first dethroning, then murdering, that prince, 
and in usurping on the title of the house of Mortimer, 
to whom, both by lineal succession, and by declarations 
of parliament, the throne, when vistcant by Richard's de- 
mise, did of right belpng. He complained of his cruel 
policy in allowing the young earl of Marche, whom he 
ought to regard as his sovereign, to remain a captive in 
the hands of his enemies, and in even refusing to all his 
friends permission to treat of his ransom. He charged 
him again with perjury in loading the nation with heavy 
taxes, after having sworn that, without the utmost ne- 
cessity, he would never levy any impositions upon them. 
And he reproached him with the arts employed in pro- 
curing favourable elections into parliament ; arts which 
he himself had before imputed as a crime to Richard^ 
and which he had made one chief reason of that prince s 
arraignment and deposition.^ This manifesto was well 
calculated to inflame the quarrel between the parties ; 
the bravery of the two leaders promised an obstinate 
ei^gement; and the equality of the armies, being each 
about twelve thousand men, a number which was not 
unmanageable by the commanders, gave reason to ex- 
pect a great effusion of blood on both sides, and a very 
doubtful issue' of the combat 

Battle of W^ shall scarcely find any battle in those 
Shrews- g^ggg where the shock was more terrible and 

bury. o . . ^ 

'j«iy2i. more constant. Henry exposed his perscm in 

«HalI,foL21, 22,&c. 
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the thickiest of the fight : his gallant son, whose military 
achievements were afterward so renowned, and who 
here performed his novitiate in arms, signalized himself 
on his father's footsteps, and even a wound, which he 
received in the face with an arrow, could not oblige him 
to quit the field/ Piercy supported that fame which 
he had acquired in many a bloody combat ; and Doug- 
las, his ancient enemy, and now his friend, still appear^ 
his rival, amidst the horror and confusion of the day. 
This nobleman performed feats of valour which are al- 
most incredible : he seemed determined that the king of 
England should that day fall by his arm : he sought 
him all over the field of battle : and as Henry, either to 
elude the attacks of ^the enemy upon his person, ot to 
^encourage his own men by the belief of his presence 
every where, had accoutred several captains in the royal 
garb, the jsword of Douglas rendered this honour fatal 
to many/ But^while the armies were contending in 
this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by an unknown 
hand, decided the victory, and the royalists prevailed. 
There are said to have fallen that day on both sides near 
two thousand- three hundred gentlemen; but the per- 
sons of greatest distinction were on the king's; ikhe earl 
of Stafford, sir Hugh Shirley, sir Nicholas Gausel, sir 
Hugh Mortimer, sir John Massey, sir John Calverly. 
About six thousand private men perished, of whom two- 
thirds were of Piercy's army/ The earls of Worcester 
and Douglas were taken prisoners ; the former was be- 
headed at Shrewsbury ; the latter was treated with the 
courtesy due to his rank and merit. 

The earl of Northumberland, having recovered from 
his sickness, had levied a fresh army, and was on his 
march.to join his son ; but being opposed by the earl of 
Westmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewsbury, 
he dismissed. his forces, and came with a smallretinue to 

« T. Livii, p. 3. y Walsingham, p. 366, 367. Hall, fol. 22, 
Chron. Otterbourue, p. 224. Yi>od. Neust. p. 560. 
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the king' at York/ He preteBded that his sole iutention 
in arming was to mediate between the parties : Henry 
thought proper to accept of the apology, and even 
granted him a pardon for his ofFaice ; and all the other 
rebels were treated with equal lenity ; and, except the 
earl of Worcester and sir Richard Vernon, - who were 
regarded as the chief authors of the insurrection^ no 
person engaged in this dangerous enterprise seems to 
have perished by the hands of the executioner.** 

But Northumberland, though he had been pafdof^d, 
knew that he never should be trusted, and that he was 
too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince whose 
situation gave him such reasonable grounds of jealousy. 
It was the effect either of Henry's vigilance or good 
fortune, or of the narrow genius of his enemies, that no 
proper concert was ever formed among them : tbey rose 
in rebellion one after another ; and thereby afforded him 
-an' oppc^rtunity of suppressing singly those insurrections, 
which, had they been united, might have proved fatal 
to his authority. The earl of Nottingham, son of the 
duke of Norfolk, and the archbishop of York, brother to 
the earl of Wiltshire, whom Henry, then duke of Lan- 
caster, had beheaded at Bristol, though they had re- 
mained quiet while Piercy was in the field, still har- 
boured in their breast a violent hatred against the enemy 
of their families ; and they determined, in conjunction 
with the earl of Northumberland, to -seek revenge against 
him. They betook themselves to arms before that 
powerful nobleman was prepared to join them; and 
publishing a manifesto, in which they reproached Ha^ry 
with his usurpation of the crown, and the murder of the 
late king, they required that the right line should be. 
restored, and all public grievances be redressed. The 
earl of Westmoreland, whose power lay in the neigh- 
bourhood, approached them with an inf^or force at 
Shipton near York ; and, being afraid to hazard an ac- 

a Chrdn. OtterbouYM, p. J25» ^ Rym^^ vol* 8. p. 353. 
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tbn, he attempted to subdue them by a stratagem, which 
nothmg but the greatest folly and simplicity on their pari 
could have rendered successful. He desired a confef" 
ence with the archbishop and earl between the armies ; 
he heard their grievances with great patience; he 
begged them to propose the remedies ; he approved of 
every expedient which they suggested ; he granted them 
all their demands ; he also engaged that Henry should 
give them entire satisfaction ; and when he saw them 
pleased with the /acility of his concessions, he observed 
to them, that since amity was now, in effect, restored 
between them, it were better on both sides to dismiss 
their forces, which otherwise would prove an insupport^ ' 
able burden to the country. The archbishop and the 
earl of Nottinghanv immediately gave directions to that 
purpose: their troops disbanded upon the field: but 
Westmoreland, who had secretly issued contrary orders 
to his army, seized the two rebels without resistance^ and 
carried them to the king, who was advancing with hasty 
marches to suppress the insurrectiop.'' The trial and - 
punishment of an archbishop might have proved a 
troublesome and dangerous undertaking, had Henry 
proce^ed r^ularly, and allowed time for an opposition 
1» form itself against that \musual measure. The cele- 
rity of the execution alone could here render it safe and 
prudent. Finding that sir William Gascoigne, the chief- 
justice, made some scruple of acting on this occasion, he 
appointed sir William Fulthorp forjudge ; who, without 
any indictment, trial, or defence, pronounced, sentence 
of death upon the prelate, which was presently executed. 
This was the first instance in England of a capital pu* 
Bishment inflicted on a bishop ; whence the clergy of 
that rank might learn that their crimes, more than thost 
of laics, were not to pass with impunity. The earl of 
Nottingham was condenmed and executed in the same 
sianntary manner: but though many other persons of 
condition, such as lord Falconberg^ sir .R^ph Hastii^gs^ 

^ Wi^h%hatt, p. 373. Otterbouine; p. 355^ 
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sir John Colville, were engs^ed in this rebellion, no 
others seem to have fklien victims to Henry's seve^ 
rity, ' "^ .^ ,.'.., . . , , 

The earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, fled into Scotland, together with lord Bardolf;** 
and the king, without opposition, reduced all the castles 
and fortresses belonging to these noblemen. He thence 
turned his arms against Glendour, over whom his son; 
"the prince of Wales, had obtaiiied some advantages: but 
that enemy, more troublesome than dangerous, still 
found means of defending himself in his fastnesses, 'and 
of eluding, though not resisting, all t\ie force of Eng- 
land« In a subsequent season, the eail of Northumber- 
land and lord Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered 
the north in hopes of raising, the people to arms ; but 
found the country in such a posture as rendered all thenr 
attempts unsuccessful. Sir Thomas Rokesby; sheriff of 
Yorkshire, levied some forces, attacked the invaders at 
Bramham, and gained a victory, in which both Nor- 
thumberland and Bardolf were slain.' This prosperous 
event, joined to the death of Glendour, which happened 

^ soon after, freed Henry from all his domestic enemies*; 
and this prince, " who had mounted the throne by such 
unjustifiable means, and held itby such unexceptionable 
title, had yet, by his valour, prudence, and address, ac- 
customed the people to the yoke, and had obtained a 
, greater ascendant over his haughty barons than the law 
alone, not supported by these active qualities, was ever 
able to confer. " 

State of About the same time, fortune gave Henry an 
Scotiahd. advantage over that neighbour, who, by his 
situati(m, was most enabled to disturb his government. 
Robert III. king of Scots,, was a prince, though of sleA- 
der capacity, extremely innocent and inoffensive in his 
conduct ; but Scotland, at that time, was still less fitk&d 

' than England for cherishing, or 6vfen enduring, sovereigns 
of that character. The duke of Albany; Robert's iir6* * 

•i WalWinghain, p. 374, . • Ibid, p.* 377. ChroD. Otterb. p.^6t. 
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tber, a prince of mor€ abilities, at least of a more bois- 
terous and violent disposition, had assumed the goverti- 
ment of the state ; and, not satisfied with the present 
authority, he entertained the criminal purpose of extir- 
pating his brother s children, and of acquiring the crown 
to his own family. He threw in, prison David, his 
eldest nephew, who tliere perished by hunger: James 
alone, the younger brother of David, stood between that 
.tyrant and the throne ; and king Robert, sensible of his 
son's danger, embarked him on board a ship, with a view 
of sending him to France, and intrusting him to the pro- 
tection of that friendly power. Unfortunately, the vessel 

^ was taken by the English ; prince James, a boy about nine 

' .years^of age, was carried to London ; and though there 
subsisted at that time a truce between the kingdoms, 
-Henry refused to restore the young prince to his liberty. 
Robert, worn out with cares and infirmities, was unable 
to bear the shock of this last misfortune ; and he soon 
after died, leaving the government in the hands of the 

' duke. of Albany.* Henry was^now more sensible than 
-ever of the importance of the acquisition which he had 

. made ; while he retrained such a pledge, he was sure of 
keeping the duke of Albany in dependance;. or, if of- 
fended, he could easily, by restoring the true heir, take 
ample revenge upon the usurper. But though the king, 
by detaining James in the English court, had shewn 
himself somewhat deficient in generosity, he made ainple 
amends by giving that prince att excellent education, 
which afterward qualified him, when he mounted the 
throne, to reform, in some measure, the rude and bar- 
bairous manners of his native country. 
, The hostile dispositions which of late had' prevailed 
between France and England were restrained, <iuring 
the greater part of this reign, from appearing in action* 
The jealousies and civil commotions with which both 
nations were disturbed, kept each of them from taking 

* Buclianan, lib. 10« 
VOL. III. ^ 
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advantage of the unhappy situation of its neighbour. But 
as the abilities and good fortune of Henry had sooner 
been able to compose the English factions, this prince be- 
gan, in the latter part of his reign, to look abroad, and to 
foment the animosities between the families of Burgundy 
and Orleans, by which the government of France was, 
during that period, so much distracted. He knew that 
one great source of the national discontent against his 
predecessor was the inactivity of his reign; and he hoped, 
by giving a new direction to the restless and unquiet 
spirits of his people, to prevent their breaking out into 
domestic wars and disorders. That he might unite po- 
licy with force, he first entered into Jtreaty with the duk^ 
of Burgundy, and sent that prince a small body of troops, 
which supported him against his enemies.^ Soon after, 
he hearkened to more advantageous proposals made him 
by the duke of Orleans, and dispatched a greater body 
to support that party.* But the leaders of the opposite 
Actions having made a temporary , accommodation, the 
interests of the English were sacrificed ; and this effort 
of Henry proved, in the issue, entirely vain and fruitless- 
The declining state of his health, and the shortness of 
his reign, prevented him from renewing the attempt, 
which his more fortunate son carried to so great a length 
against the French monarchy. 

ParUa- SuQh wcrc the military and foreign transactions 
mentaiy q( ^his reiffu : the civil and parliamentary are 
tionB- somewhat more memorable, and more worthy of 
our attention. During the two last reigns, the elections 
of the commons had appeared a circumstance of govern- 
ment not to be neglected ; and Richard was even accused 
of using unwarrantable methods for procuring to his piar- 
tisans a seat in that house. This practice formed one 
considerable article of charge against him in his deposi- 
tion; yet Henry scrupled not to tread in his footsteps, 
and to encourage the same abuses in elections. Laws 

' Walsingham, p. ,380. 8 Bymer, vol. 8. p. 7 15. 738. 
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were ^acted tigainst SMck Hndue. influeiice^ and ev^a % 
sheriff was pmushed for aj» ujiquitoua relum which he. 
had made :^ but laws w^e cofiOMaaonly, at that tii^e, very 
iU executed ; and the Uberties of the people sueh as, 
they were, stood ob a surer ba^is than on law% and par- 
liameqtary elections* Though the hoiiSi^ of con^nona 
was little able to withstand the violent currents which 
perpetually ran between the monarchy a^d the arjstcH 
craey^ and though that hoi^se might easily b^ brought, 
at a particular time, tp make the uKi^t unwairrantable. 
qQn€^3sio€i3 to either; the general mstit^tions of the 
state i^tiU remai^Q;^ invarial^ ;. the ii^teri^ts of the ^ve- 
ral loesnbers continued on the same footing ; the sword 
was in the hands oi the subject ; and the govefnm^ent, 
though tib^wB ii^o temporary dispcdet^ Opqn settled, 
itaelf on i^ ancient foundations. 

During the greater part of thi^ rei^ the king wai» 
obliged to court popufei^ty ; and the house of CQKunons, 
sensible of their own importance, began to assume pow- 
em, which had not usually been ^[erci$^ by their pre- 
decessors. In the first year of Henry, thi^y procured nk, 
law, that no judge, in conqurring with any iniquitou^^ 
iQ!^tsur^^ should h^ excused by pleading the brders of the. 
king, or even the danger of his own life from the meimees 
of the sovereign.' In the second year, they insisted o^. 
maintaining the practice of. not granting any supply be- 
fore they received an answer to their petitions ; which 
was a tacit manner of bargaining with the prince.'' In 
tb.e fifth y^r, they desired the king to remove from l^s 
household four persons who had displeased them, ainong 
whom was his own confessor ; and Henry, though he 
told them that he knew of no offence which these men 
had committed, yet, in order to gratify them, complied 
with their request.' In the sixth year, they voted the, 
king supplies, but appointed t?*easur^rs of their owRi to 
see the money di^nrsed for the purposes int€i^e4, and 

»» CWtoil. p. 4«9. « Ibid, p. 364. kB»d.p.40e. » Jbjd. p. 4j|^. 
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required them to deliver in their accounts to the house.™ 
In the eighth year, they proposed, for the regulation of 
the government and household, thirty important articles,' 
which were all agreed to ; and they even obliged all the 
members of council, all the judges, and all the officers 
of the. household, to swear to the observance of them;" 
The abridger of the Records remarks the unusual liber- 
ties taken by the speaker and the house during this pe- 
. riod.** But the great authority of the commons was but 
a temporary advantage, arising from the present situa- 
tion. In a subsequent parliament, when the speaker 
made his customary application to the throne for liberty 
of speech, the king, having now overcome all his domes*- 
tic difficulties, plainly told him, that he would have no 
novelties introduced, and would enjoy his prerogatives. 
But on the whole, the limitations of the government 
seem to have been more sensibly felt, and more care- 
fully maintained' by Henry, than by any of his prede- 
cessors. 

During this reign, when the house of commons were, 
at any time, brought to make unwary concessions to the 
crown, they also shewed their freedom by a speedy re- 
traction of them. Henry, though he entertained a per- 
petual and well-grounded jealousy of the family of Mor- 
timer, allowed not their name to be once , mentioned in 
parliament; and as none of the rebels had ventured to 
declare the earl of Marche king, he never attempted to 
procure, what would not have been refused him, an ex- 
press declaration against the claim of that nobleman; 
because he knew that such a declaration, in* the present 
circumstances, would have no authority, and would only 
serve to revive the memory of Mortimer s title in the 
minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpose after 
a more artfiil and covert manner. He procured a settle- 
ment of the crown on himself and his heirs male,"* there- 
by tacitly excluding the females, and transfcTring the 

» Cotton, p. 438. " Ibid. p. 456, 457. « Ibid. p. 462. P Ibid. p. 454. 
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Salic law inta the English government He thought, 
that though the house of Plants^enet had at first de- 
rived their title from a female, this was a remote event, 
unknown to the generality of the people ; and if he could 
once accustom them to the practice of excluding womeri, 
the title of the earl of Marche would gradually be for- 
gotten and neglected by them. But he was very unfor- 
tunate in this attempt. During the long contests with 
France, the injustice of the SaUc law had, been so much 
exclaimed against by the nation, that a contrary prin- 
ciple had taken deep root in the minds of men; and it 
.was now become impossible to eradicate it. The same 
house of commons, therefore, iaa subseqtient session, 
Apprehensive that they had overturned the foundations 
of the . English government, an,d that they had opened 
the door to more civil wars than.might ensue even from 
the irregular elevation of the house of Lancaster, applied 
with such earnestness for a new settlement of the crown, 
that ;Henry yielded to their request, and agreed to the 
succession of the princesses of his family."* " A certain 
proof, that nobody was, in his heart, satisfied /i^ith the 
king's title to the crown, or knew on what principle to 
rest it 

But though the commons, during this reign, shewed 
a laudable zeal for liberty in their transactions with the 
crown ; their efforts against he church were still more 
extraordinary, and seemed to anticipate very muqh the 
spirit which became so general in a little more than a 
century afterward. I know, that the credit of these pas- 
sages rests entirely on one ancient historian ;'' but that 
historian was contepiporary , was a clergyman, and it was 
contrary to the interests of his order to preserve the me- 
mory of such transactions, much more to forge prece- 
dents which posterity might, some time, be tempted to 
imitate. This is a truth so evident, that the most likely 
way of accounting for the silence of the Records on this 

I 

^ Rymer»Tol.'8. p.46?. >^ Walsingham. 
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head, is l^jr^uppcwiag^th^thfeaiftlioi^ofsome^httwrii- 
Bien W9L& 80 great w to pPOGui^ a raxure, with tegard to 
thesre drcumstances, which the indiiscretion of one of that 
OTder has happily praserved to tis. 

in the 4six:th <jf Henty, the <;ommons, who had been 
•requis'ed to gmxA supplies, proposed in plain terms to the 
4ing, liiat he ^h^uld seiee all the temporalities cf the 
odiiirch, and employ them as a perpetual fund to serre 
the exigenoies of the state. - They insisted, that the 
^deigy possessed a third of the lands in the kingdom ; 
that idiey contributed nothing to the public burdens ; and 
that their riches teimded only to disqualify them from per- 
foniBflg liteir minist^ial functions with proper xeal and 
attentiiHL Wkm tiiis addrei^ was presented, ihe arch- 
boflhap^of Canterbufy^ who then attended th^ Hng, ob- 
jected that the clergy, though they went not in person 
Jto d« wai^, se&t their v^^isais and tenants in all eas^ 
jrf necessily ; while, at the same time, they thenrselves, 
who stayed at hooae, were employed night and day in of- 
&diig up their pcayers ht the happiness and prosperity 
i»f the state. The speaker smiled, a.nd answered, with^ 
out reserre, that be thought the prayers of the church 
but a very slender supply^ The archbishop, however, 
preyailed in the dispute; the idng discouraged the appli- 
cation of the commons ; and the lords rejected the bill 
which ^e lower house had framed forVtripping the 
church of her revenues,* 

The commons were not discouraged by this repulse v 
in the eleventh of the king they returned to the charge 
with more zeal than before ; they made a calculation of 
all the ecclesiastical revenues, which, by their account, 
amounted to fiDur hundred and eighty-five thousand 
marks a year, and contained eighteen thousand four hun- * 
dred ploughs of land. They proposed to divide this pro- 
perty auoiong fifteen new eark, fifteen hundred knights, 
six thousand esquires, and a hundred hospitals ; besides 

* Walsini^am, p. 371. Ypod. Neust. p. ^63. 
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20,000/. a year, which the king might take for his oim 
use ; and they insisted^ that the clerical functions would 
be better performed than at present, hy fifteen thousand 
parish priests^ paid at the rate of seven marks a-piece of 
yearly stipend** This application was accompanied with 
an address for mitigating the statutes enacted against the 
Lollards, which shews from what source the address 
came. The king gave the commons a severe reply; and 
farther to satisfy the church, and to piDve that he was 
quite in earnest, he ordered a Lollard to be burned before 
the dissolution of the parliament** 
Death and We have now related almost all the memo'- 
rfite**' rable transactions of this reign, which was busy 
^^^' and active ; but produced few events that de^* 
serve to be transmitted to posterity. The king wias so 
much employed in defending his crown, which he had 
obtained by unwarrantable means, and possessed by a 
bad title, that he had little leisure to look abroad, of 
perform any action which might redound to the honour 
or advantage of the nation. His health declined some 
mohthis before his death : he was subject to fits, which 
bereaved him, for the time, of his senses ; and, though 
he was yet in the flower of his age, his end was visibly 
approaching. He expired at Westminster (March 20), 
in the forty-sixth year of his age, and the thirteenth of 
his reign. 

The great popularity which Henry enjoyed before he 
attained the crown, and which had so much aided him 
in the acquisition of it, was entirely lost many years be- 
fore the end of his reign ; and he governed his people 
more by terror than by affection, more by his own policy 
than by their sense of duty or allegiance. When men 
eame to reflect, in cool blood, on the crimes which had 
led him to the throne ; the rebellion against his prince j 
the deposition of a lawful king, guilty sometimes, per- 

' Walsingham, p. 379. Tit. liyius. 
' ■ Rymer, vol. 8. p. df T. Otterboume, p. f67. 
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bapsj of oppression, but more fireqiiently of indiscretion ; 
the exclusion of the true heir ; die murder of his sore* 
reign and near relation ; these were such enormities as 
drew on him the hatred of his subjects, sanctified all the 
r:ebellions against him^ and made the executions, though 
not remarkably severe, which he found necessary for the 
maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as ini- 
quitous to the people. Yet, without pretending to apo- 
logize for these crimes*, which must ever be held in de- 
testation, it may be remarked, that he was insensibly led 
into this blamable conduct by a train of incidents, which 
few men possess virtue enough to withstand. The in- 
justice with which his predecessor had treated him, in 
first condemning him to banishment, tben d^poiling 
him of his patrimony, made him naturally think of re- 
venge, and of recovering his lost rights ; the headlong 
zeal of the people hurried him into the throne ; the care 
of his own security, as well as his ambition, made him 
a usurper ; and the steps have always been so few be- 
tween the prisons of princes and their graves, that we 
need not wonder that Richard's fate was no exception 
to the general rule. All these considerations make 
Henry's situation, if he retained any sense of virtue, 
much to be lamented ; and the inquietude vdth which 
he possessed his envied greatness, and the remorses by 
which, it is said, he was continually haunted, render him 
an object of our pity, even when seated upon the throne. 
But it must be owned, that his prudence and vigilance 
and foresight in maintaining his power were admirable : 
his .command of temper remarkable ; his courage, both 
military and political, without blemish ; and-he possess- 
ed many qualities which fitted him for his high station, 
and which rendered his usurpation of it, though perni- 
cious in after-times, rather salutary, during his own reign, 
to the English nation. 

Henry was twice married : by his first wife, Maiy de 
Bohun, daughter and coheir of the earl of Hereford, 
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he had four sons, Henry his successor in the throne, 
Thomas, duke of Clarence, John, "duke of Bedford, and 
Humphrey duke of Gloucester; and two daughters, 
Blanche and Philippa, the former married to the duke 
of Bavaria^ the latter to the king of Denmark. His se- 
cond wife Jane, whom he married after he was king, and 
who was daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow of 
the duke of Britanny, brought him no issue. 

By an act of the fifth of this reign, it is made felony to 
cut out any person's tongue, or put out his eyes ; crimes 
which, the act says, were very frequent This savage 
spirit of revenge denotes a barbarous people ; though, 
perhaps it was increased by the prevailing factions and 
civil commotions 

Commerce was very little understood in- this reign, as 
in all the preceding. In particular, a greiat jealousy pre- 
vailed against merchant strangers ; and many restraints 
were, by law, itnposed upon them ; namely, that they 
should lay out in English manufactures or commodities 
all the money acquired by the sale of their goods ; that 
they should not buy or sell with one another, and that 
all their goods should be disposed of three months afl«r 
hnportation.* This last cause was found so inconve- 
nient, that it was soon after repealed by parliament 

It appears that the expense of this king's household 
amounted to the yearly sum of 19,600/. money of that 
age.^ 

Guicciardini tells us, that the Flemings, in this cen- 
tury, learned from Italy all the refinements in arts, 
which they taught the rest of Europe. The progress, 
however, of the arts was still very slow and backward in 
England. 

* 4 Hen.. IV. cap. 15. and 5 Hen. IV. cap. 9. ' Rymer, torn. 8. p. 610. 
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I 

CHAP. XIX- 

HENRY V. 

The king's former disorders — His reformation — ^The Lollards — Pu- 
nishment of lord Cobhamr-State of France — Invasion of that 
kingdom — ^Battle of Asincour — State of France — New invasion 
of France — ^Assassination of the duke of Burgundy— Treaty of 
Troye — Marriage of the king — His death — and character— Mis- 
cellaneous-transactions during this reign. 

Ti^ekw^THE many jealousies to which Henry IV, 's si- 
tomCT^-tuation naturally exposed him, had so infected 
his temper, that he had entertained unreasonable 
suspicions with regard to the fidelity of his eldest son ; 
and, during the latter years of his life, he had jexcluded 
that prince from all share in public business, and was 
even displeased to see him at the head of armies, where 
his martial talents, though useful to the support of go- 
vernment, acquired him a renoiyn^ which, he thought, 
might prove dangerous to his own authority. The active 
spirit of young Henry, restrained firom its proper exercise, 
broke out into extravagances of every kind ; and the riot 
of pleasure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of wine, 
fiUpd the vacancies of a mind, better adapted for the pur- 
suits of ambition and the cares of government This 
course of life threw him among companions, whose dis- 
orders, if accompanied with spirit and humour, he in- 
dulged and seconded; and he was detected in many 
sallies, which, to severer eyes, appeared totally unworthy 
of his rank and station. There even remains a tradition, 
that, when heated with liquor and jollity, he scrupled 
not to accompany his riotous associates in attacking the 
passengers on the streets and highways, and despoiling 
them of their goods ; and he found an amusement in the 
incidents which the terror and regret of these defence- 
less people produced on such occasions. This extreme 
of dissoluteness proved equally disagreeable to his father, 
ajs that eager application to business which had at ficst 
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given lum occaskm of jealousy ; Bxai l^t saw, in kis 80tt% 
behaviour, the same aegiedt of decency, the same attaeh*' 
mant to low cotfipany, which had degt^ed the persoBal 
chai^tet of Richard, and which, more th^ui all hid earrors 
in government, had tended to overturn his throne* But 
tlie nation, in general, considered the young prince with 
^more indulgence ; ^md observed so many gleams of ge- 
nerosity, spirit, and magnanimity, In^aking continually 
through the icloud which a wild conduct thrfew over kis 
character, that they iiever ceased hoping for his amend- 
ment ; and they ascribed 'all the weeds, whi'ch shot up 
iu that rich soil, to the want of proper culture and at- 
tention in the king and his ministers. There happened 
v^n incident which encouraged these agreeable views, 
and gave much occai^on for favourable reflections to all 
men of sense and candour.' A riotous companion of the 
prince's bad been indicted before Gascoigne, the cbief- 
justice, for some disorders ; and Henry was not ashamed 
to appear at the bar with the criminal, in order to give 
him countenance and protection. Finding that his pre- 
sence had not overawed the chief-justice, he proceeded 
to insult that magistrate on his tribunal ; but Gascoigne, 
mindful of tbe character which he then bore, and the 
tnajei^ of the sovereign and of the laws j which he sus- 
tained, ordered the prince to be carried to prison for his 
rude behaviour.* The spectators were agreeably disap- 
pointed when they saw the heir of the crown submit 
peaceably to this sentence, make reparation for his error 
by acknowledging it, and check his impetuous nature ia 
the midst of its extravagant cal^eer. 
His refer- '^^ mcmoTy of this incident, and of many 
'**^'*- others of a like nature, rendered the prospect of 
the firture reign nowise disagreeable to the nation, and 
increased the joy which the deatK of so unpopular a 
prince as the late king naturally occasioned. The first 
steps taken by the young prince confirmed all those pre- 

» Hatt, fW. 53. 
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possessions entertained in his favour/ He called together 
his forma: companions, aicquainted them with his in- 
teaided reformation, exhorted them to imitate his eciample, 
but strictly inhibited them, till they had given proofs of 
their sincerity in this particular, from appearing any 
more in his presence ; and he thus dismissed them with 
liberal presents.** The wise ministers of his father, who 
had checked his riots, found that they had unknowingly 
b^en fByiog the highest court to him ; and were received 
with all the marks of favour and confidence. The chiefr 
justice himself, who trembled to approach the royal pre- 
sence, met with praises instead of reproaches for his 
past conduct, and was exhorted to persevere in the same 
rigorous and impartial execution of the laws. The sur- 
prise of those who expected an opposite behaviour, aug- 
mented their satisfaction; and the character of the 
young king appeared brighter than if it had never been 
shaded by any errors. 

But Henry was anxious not only to repair his ovm mis- 
conduct, but also to make amends for those iniquities 
into which policy or the necessity of affairs had betrayed 
his father. He expressed the deepest sorrow for the 
fate of the unhappy Richard, did justice to the memory 
of that unfortunate prince, even performed his funeral 
obsequies with pomp and solemnity, and cherished all 
those who had distinguished themselves by their loyal^ 
and attachment towards him."" Instead of continuing 
the restraints which the jealousy of his father had im- 
posed on the earl of Marche, he received that young 
nobleman with singular courtesy and favour ; and by this 
magnanimity so gained on the gentle and unambitious 
nature of his competitor, that he remained ever after sin- 
cerely attached to him, and gave him no disturbance in 
his fixture government. The family of Piercy was re- 
stored to its fortune and honours."^ . The king seemed 

a Wabing. p. 382. b Hall, fol. 33. Holixudied.p. 543. Godwin's life of 

Henry V. p. 1. « Hist. Croyland. contin. Hall, foL 24. Holingshed, p. 544. 

^ Holingabed, p. 545. 
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ambitious to bury air party ^distinctions in oblivion:: the 
instruments of the preceding reign, who had been adr 
vanced from their blind zeal for the Lancastrian interests^ 
moxe than from their merits, gave place every where to 
men of more honourable characters : virtue seemed now 
to have an open career, in which it mightv exert itself ; 
the exhortations, as well as example, of the prince gave 
it encouragement; all men were unanimous in thenr 
attachment to Henry; and the defects of his title were 
forgotten amidst the personal regard which was univer- 
sally paid to him. 

The Loi- There remained among the people only one 
^^' party-distinction, which was derived from reli- 
gious differences, and which, as it is of a peculiar, and 
commonly a very obstinate nature, the popularity of 
Henry was not able to overcome- The Lollards were 
every day increasing in the kingdom, and were become 
a formed party, which appeared extremely dangerous to 
the church, and even formidable to the civil authority.^ 
The enthusiasm by which these sectaries were generally 
actuated, the great alterations which they pretended to 
introduce, the hatred which they expressed against the 
established hierarchy, gave an alarm to Henry ; who, 
either from a sincere attachment to the ancient religion, 
or from a dread of the imknown consequences which at- 
tend all important changes, was determined to execute the 
laws against such bold innovators. The head of this 
sect was sir John Oldcastle lord Cpbhara, a nobleman 
who had distinguished himself by his valour and his 
military talents, and had, on many occasions, acquired 
the esteem both of the late and of the present king/ 
His high character and his zeal for the new sect pointed 
him out to Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
proper victim of ecclesiastical severity ; whose punish- 
ment would strike a terror into the whole party, and 
tfeach them that they must expect no mercy under the 

• Walfling. p. 3M. ^ Ibid. 
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present iaulministmtion. He applied to Heiuy fc»r a 
pennissioii to indict lord Cdi>liain f bnt the generous 
nature of the prinoe was avei^^ to such sanguinaiy 
methods of conversion. He represented to the primate, 
that r^uson and conviction were the besi expedients for 
supporting truth ; that all gentle means ought first to 
be tried in order to redaini men from error ; and that 
he himself would endeavour, by a conY^rsatioai with Cob- 
ham to reconcile him to the Cadkolic faith. But he found 
that nobleman obstinate in his opiniotis, and determined 
not to sacrifice truths of such infinite moment to his com- 
plaisance for sovereigns.*" Henry's {wrinciples of tolera- 
tion, or rather his love of the practice, could carry him 
no farther ; and he then gave full reins to ecclesiastical 
severity against the inflexible heresiarch. The primate 
indicted Cobham ; and, with the assistance of his three 
saffi*agans, the bishops of London, Wiuiohester, and St. 
David's, condemned him to the flames, for his erroneous 
opinions. Cobham, who was conjfined in the Tower, 
made his escape before the day appointed for his execu- 
tion. The bold spirit of the man, provoked by perse- 
cution and stimulated by zeal, was urged to attempt the 
most criminal enterprises ; and his unlimited authority 
over the new sect proved that he well merited the atten-- 
tion of the civil magistrate. He formed itt his retreat 
very violent designs against his enemies ; and dispatch- 
ing his emissaries to all quarters, appointed a general ren- 
dezvous of the party, in order to seize the person of the 
king at Eltham, and put their persecutors to the sword/ 
Henry, apprized of their intention, removed to West- 
minster (Jan. 6) : Cobham was not discouraged by this 
disappointment ; but changed the place of rende?;vous 
to the field near St. Giles's : the king, having shut the 
gates of the city, to prevent any reinforcement to the 
Lollards from that quarter, came into the field in th« 

9 Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 513. 
h Rymer, vol. 9. p. 61 . Walsing. p. 883. ' * Walsing. p. 385. 
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night-time^ seized such of the conspirators as appeared, 
and afterward laid hold of the several parties who were 
hastening to the place appointed. It appeared thkt a few 
only were in the secret of the conspiracy ; the rest impli- 
citly followed their leaders ; but upon the trial of the pri- 
soners, the treasonable designs of the sect were rendered 
certain, both from evidence, and from the confession of 
the criminals themselves;^ Some were executed; the 
greater number pardoned^* 

Puniflh- Cobham himself, who made his escape by 
I^ ° flight, was not brought to justice till four years 
Cobham. after, when he was hanged as a traitor ; and his 
body was burnt on the gibbet, in execution of the sen- 
tence pronounced against him as a heretic."" This crimi- 
nal design, which was perhaps somewhat aggravated by 
the clergy, brought discredit upon the party, and checked 
the progress of that sect, which had embraced the specu- 
lative doctrines of Wickliffe, and at the- same time as- 
pired to a reformation of ecclesiastical abuses. 

These two points were the great objects of the Lol- 
lards ; but the bulk of the nation was not affected in the 
same degree by both of them. Common sense and ob- 
vious reflection had discovered to the people the advan- 
tages of a reformation in discipline ; but the age was not 
yet so far advanced as to be seized with the spirit of con- 
troversy, or to enter into those abstruse doctrines, which 
the l^oUards endeavoured to propagate throughout the 
kingdom. The very notion of heresy alarmed the gene- 
rality of the people; innovations in fundamental princi- 
ples was suspicious ; curiosity was not, as yet, a sufficient 
counterpoise to authority; and even many, who were 
the greatest friends to the reformation of abuses, were 
anxious to express their detestation of the speculative te- 
nets of the Wickliffites, which they feared threw disgrace 
on so good a cause. This turn of -•thought appears evi- 

^ Cotton, p.^54. HalJ, fol. 35. Holingshed, p. 544. 

» Rymer, vol. 9. p. 119. 129. 193. 

"^ Walsinghanii p. 400. Otterbenime, p. 9Q0. HoliDgahed, p. 56U 
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d^tly in the prbceedings of the parliament which was 
summoned immediately after the detection of Cobham's 
conspiracy. That assembly passed severe laws against 
the new, heretics; they enacted, that whoever was con- 
victed of Lollardy before the ordinary, besides suffering 
capital punishment according to the laws formerly es- 
tablished, should also forfeit his lands and goods to the 
king; and that the chancellor, treasurer, justices of the 
two benches, sheriffs, justices of the peace, and all the 
chief magistrates in every city and borough, should take 
an oath to use their utmost endeavours for the extirpa- 
tion of heresy.'' Yet this very parliament, when the king 
demanded supply, renewed the offer formerly pressed 
upon his father ; and entreated him to seize all the eccle- 
siastical revenues, £^d convert them to' the use of the 
crown.** The clergy were alarmed ; they could offer the 
king no bribe which was equivalent ; they only agreed 
to confer on him all the priories alien, which depended on 
capital abbeys in Normandy, and had been bequeathed 
to these abbeys, when that province remained united to 
England; and Chichely, now archbishop of Canterbury, 
endeavoured to divert the blow, by giving occupation to 
the king, and by persuading him to undertake a war 
against France, in order to recover his lost rights to that 
kingdom.^ 

It was the dying injunction of the late king to his son, 
not to allow the English to remain long in peace, which 
was apt to breed intestine commotions ; but to employ 
them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince might 
acquire honour; the nobility, in sharing his dangers, 
might attach themselves to his person ; and all the rest- 
less spirits find occupation for their inquietude. ' The 
natural disposition of Henry sufficiently inclined him to 
follow this advice, and the civil disorders of France, which 
had been prolonged beyond those of England, opened a 
full career to his ambition. ' ' ■ - 

■ 2 Hen. V. cap. 7. • Hall, fol. 35. i» Ibtd./ol. 35. 36. 
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State of ^^^ death of Charles V. which followed soon 
ftawstu after that of Edward III. and the youth of hui 

1415* 

son, Charles VI. put the two kingdoms for some 
time in a similar situation ; and it was not to be appre* 
hended, that either of them, during a minority, would be 
able to make much advantage of the weakness of the 
other. The jealousies also between Charles's three un* 
cles, the dukes of Anjou, Berri, and Burgundy, had dis* 
tracted the affairs of France rather more than those 
between the dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester^ 
Richard's three uncles> disordered those of England ; and 
had carried off the attention of the French nation from 
any Tigoi:ous enterprise against foreign states* But in 
proportion as Charles advanced in years, the factions 
were composed ; his two uncles, the dukes of Anjou and 
Burgundy, died ; and the king himself, assuming the 
reins of government, discovered symptoms of genius and 
spirit, which revived the drooping hopes of his country. 
This promising state of affairs was not of long duration ; 
the unhappy prince fell suddenly into a fit of frenzy, 
which rendered him incapable of exercising his autho*^ 
rity ; and though he recovered from this disorder, he was 
so subject to relapses, that his judgment was gradually 
but sensibly impaired, and no steady plan of government 
could be pursued by him. The administration of affairs 
was disputed between his brother, Lewis duke of Orleans, 
and his cousin-german, John duke of Burgundy : the 
propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour of the for^ 
mer ; the latter, who, in right of lus mother, had inhe-* 
lited the county of Flanders,, which he annexed to his 
fiuther^s extensive dominions, derived a luistre from his 
superior power: the people were divided between these 
contending princes ; and the king, now resuming, now 
dropping his authority, kept the victory undecided, and 
prevented any regular settlement of the state by the final 
prevalence of either party. 
At Iragth^ the dukes of Orleans and Biugundy, seem- 
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ing to be moved by the cries of the nation, and by the 
interposition of common friends, agreed to bury- all past 
quaarrels in oblivion, and to enter into strict amity : they 
swore before the altar the sincerity of their friendship ; 
the priest administered the sacrament to both of them ; 
they, gave to each other every pledge which conld be 
deemed sacred among men ; but all this solemn prepara- 
tion was only a cover for the basest treachery, which waa 
deliberately premeditated by the duke of Burgundy. He 
procured his rival to be assassinated in the streets of Par 
ris J he endeavoured for some time to conceal the part 
which he took in the crime ; but being detected, he em- 
braced a resolution still more criminal and more danger-^ 
ous to society, by openly avowing and justifying it*» 
The parliament itself of Paris, the tribunal of justice, 
heard the harangues of the duke's advocate in defence 
of assassination, which he termed tyrannicide ; and that 
assembly, partly influenced by faction; partly overawed 
by power, pronounced no sentence of condemnation 
a^inst this detestable doctrine/ The same question 
was afterward agitated before the council of Constance ; 
and it was with difliculty that a feeble decision, in favour 
of the contrary opinion, was procured from these fathers 
of the church, the ministers of peace and of rdigion« 
But the mischievous effects of that tenet, had th^ been 
before anywise doubtfiil, appeared sufficiently from the 
priesent incidents. The commission of this crime, whicli 
destroyed all trust and security, rendered the war impla^ 
cable between the French parties, and cut oiF every 
means of peace and accommodation. The princes of 
the blood, combining with the young duke of Orleans 
and his brothers, made violent war on the duke of BtEr"" 
gundy; and the unhappy king, seized sometimes by one 
party, sometimes by the other, transferred alternately to 
each of them the appearance of legal authorify. The 
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provinces were laid waste l>y mutui^l depredations ; as- 
sassinations were evety where committed from the am-* 
mosity of the several leaders ; or, what wa3 equally ter- 
rible, executions were ordered without any legal or free 
trial, by pretended courts of judicature. The whole 
kis^om was distinguished into two parties, the Burgun- 
dians and the Armagnacs ; so the adherents pf theyoimg 
duke of Orleans were called, iroia the count of Airmag* 
nac, father-in-law to that prince. The city of Paris, 
distracted between them, but inclining n^^ne to the Bur* 
gundians, was a perpetual scene of blood and violence : 
the king and royal £atmily were often detained captives 
in the hands of the populace ; their faithful ministers 
were butchered or imprisoned before their face ; and it 
was dangerous for any man, amidst these enraged fac-^ 
tions, to be distinguished by a strict adherence to the 
'principles of probity and honour. 

During this scene of general violence, there rose into 
sCNDOie consideration a body of men, which usually makes 
no figure in public transactions, even during the most 
peaceful times ; and that was the university of Paris, 
whose opinion was sometimes demanded, and more ire^ 
quently offered, in the multiplied disputes between the 
piurties. The schism, by wUch the church was at that 
time divided, and which occasioned frequent ooatsover^ 
sies in the university, had raised the professors to an 
unusual degree of importance ; and this conoeonkm be«* 
tween literature and superstition had bestowed on the 
former a weight, to which reason and knowledge are 
not, of themsdves, anywise entitled among men. But 
there was another society whose sentimmts were much 
more decisive at Pans, the fraternity of butchers, who, 
under the direction of their ringleaders, had declared for 
the duke of Burgundy, and committed the most violent 
4>utrages against the opposite psTty. To counterbalance 
their power, the Arm^nacs made interest with the fra- 
ternity of carpenters ; the populace ranged themselves 
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oil on6 ^de or the other ; and the fate of the '^ capital 
depended <m the prevalence of either party. 

The advantage which might be made of these con- 
fusions, was easily perceived in England ; and^ accord- 
ing to the maxims which usually prevail among nations^ 
it was determined to lay hold oiF the favourable oppor-* 
f unity. The late king, who was courted by both the 
French parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately 
sending assistance to each : but the present sovereign; 
impelled by the vigour of youth, and the ardour of am- 
bition, determined to push his advantages to a greater 
length, and to carry violent war into -that distracted 
kingdom.' But while he was making preparations for 
this ^d, he tried to eflFect his purpose by negotiation ; 
and he sent over ambassadors to Paris, oflPering a perpe^ 
tual peace and alliance ; but demanding Catharine, the 
French king's daughter, in marriage, two millions of 
Crowtis as her portion, one million six hundred thousand 
as the arrears of king John's ransom, ^nd the immediate 
possession and full sovereignty of Normandy, and of all 
the other provinces which had been ravished from Eng4 
land by the arms of Philip Augustus ; together with the 
isuperiorily of Britanny and Flanders.* Such exor* 
bitant demands shew that he was sensible of the present 
miserable condition of France ; and the terms offered by 
the French court, though much inferior, discover thei? 
consciousness of the same melancholy truth. They wer€ 
willing to give him the princess in marriage^ to pay hinl 
right hundred thousand crowns, to resign the entitiSi 
sovereignty of Ouiennie, and to annex to that provihc* 
the cmmtry of Perigord, Rovergue, Xaintonge, th^ 
Angoumois, and other territories.* As Henry rejected 

• Rymer, vol. 9. p. 208. 
^Rytaaer, ¥ol. 9. p. 211. It is reported by some historians (see Hist. CroyL 
cont. p. 500), that the dauphin, in derision of Henry*s claims and dissolute cha- 
racker, sent him a box of tennis balls, intimatiag^ that these implements of plav 
were better adapted to him than the instruments of war. But this story is by ^ 
ibeans credible ; the great offers made by the court of France shextr 4hat Siey 
had alrjeady entertained a just idea of Henry's character, as well aa of their own 
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these conditions, and i^carcely hoped thai his own 
demands would be complied with, he never intermitted a 
nooment his preparations for war; and having aasembled 
a great fleet and army at Southampton, having invited 
all the nobility and military men of the kingdom to 
attend him by the hopes of glory and conquest, he came 
to the sea-side,^ with a purpose of embarking on his 
expedition. 

But while Henry was meditating cont}uests updn his 
neighbours, he unexpectedly found himself in danger 
from a conspiracy at home, which was happily detected 
in its infancy. The earl of Cambridge, second son of 
the late duke of York, having espoused the sister of the 
earl of Marche, had zealously embraced the interests of 
that family ; and had held some conferences with Iprd 
Scrope of Marsham, and sir Thomas Grey of Heton, 
about the means of recovering to that nobleman his right 
to the crown of England. The conspirators, as soon as 
detected, acknowledged their guilt to the king ;!" and 
Henry proceeded without- delay to their trial and coa-r 
demnation. The utmost that could be expected of the 
best king in those ages, was, that he would so far observe 
the essentials of justice, as not to make an innocent 
person a victim to his severity ; but as to the formalities 
of law, which are often as material as the essentials 
themselves, they were sacrificed without scruple to the 
least interest or convenience. A jury of conimoni^s 
, was summoned ; the three conspirators were indicted 
before them ; the constable of Southampton-castle swore 
that they had separately confessed their guilt to him; 
without other evidence, sir Thomas Grey was condemned 
laid executed ; but as the earl of Cambridge and lord 
Scrope pleaded the privilege of their peerage, Henry 
thought proper to summon a court of eighteen barons, 
in which the duke of Clarence presided. The evidence 
given before the jury was read to them. The prisoners, 
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though one of them was a prtnce of the blood, were not 
fxiamined, nor produced in court, nor heard in their own 
(defence ; but received sentence of death upon this proof^ 
which was every way irregular and unsatisfactory ; and 
the sentence was soon after executed. The earl of 
Marche was accused of having given his approbation to 
A^ conspiracy, and received a general pardon from the 
king.* He was probably either innocent of the crime 
imputed to him, or had made reparation by his early 
repentance and discovery.^ 

lavAaioi The successes which ^ the arms of England 
?^ ^""*^^* have, in different ages, obtained over those of 
France, have been much owing to the favourable sitd^ 
ation of the former kingdom. The English, hiq^pily 
seated in an island, could make advantage of every 
misfortune which attended their neighbours, and were 
little exposed to the danger of reprisals. They ney^ 
left their own country but when they were conduct* 
ed bya king of extraordinary genius, or jeund their 
enemy divided by intestine factions, or were supported 
by a powerftil alliance on the continent ; and as all 
these circumstances concurred at present to favour their 
enterprise, they had reason to expect from it jwropor- 
tioziable success. The duke of Burgmidy, expelled 
France by a combination of the princes, had been secretly 
soliciting the ^Uance of England ;' and Henry knew 
that this prince, though he scrupled at first to join the 
inveterate eaemy of his country, would willingly, if he 
saw any probability of success, both assist him with his 
Flemish subjects, and draw over to the same side all hk 
numerous partisans in France. Trusting therefore to 
this circumstance, but without establishing toy cmiocrt 
with the duke, he put to s^ and landed near Harfluet 
(Aug. 14), at. the head of an army of six thousand men* 
at^arms, and twenty-four thousand foot, mostly archers. 

» Rymer, toI. 9. p. SOS. y St. Remi, chap. 65. Goodwin, p. 65. 
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He imtfiediately began tke siege of that place, ' which 
was ya}i$uit}y defen^fd by d'Estoiiteville, and under him 
by de Guitri, de Giaucourt, and others of the French 
nobilily ; but as the garrison was w^ak, and the foM^-* 
cations in. bad repair^ the governor was at last obliged 
to capitulate ; and he promised to surrender the place if 
he received no succour before the 1 8th of September. 
The day came, and there was no appearance of a French 
axmy to relieve him. IJenry, taking possession of the 
town, placed a garrison in it, and expelled all the French 
inhabitants, with an intention of peopling it anew with 

English. - 

The fatigues of this siege and the unusual heat of (}ie 
season, had so wasted the English army, that Henry 
could enter on no farther enterprise ; and was obliged to 
think of returning into England. He had dismissed his 
transports, which could not anchor in an open road upon 
the enemy's coasts; and he lay under a necessity of 
jrnarching by land to Calais, before he could reach a 
place of «af^. A numerous French army of fourteen 
thousand men-at-arms,* and forty thousand foot, was Irjr 
this time assen^led in Normandy under the constable 
d'Albret; a force which, if prudently conducted, was 
9Ujfficient to trample down the English in the open field^ 
or to harass and reduce to nothing their small army, be- 
fore they could finish so long and difficult a march. 
Henry, therefore, cautiously offered to sacrifice his con- 
t^KUGSt of Harfleur fot a safe passage to Calais ; but his 
pix^posal being rejected, he determined to make his way 
hj valour and conduct through all the opposition of the 
Boemy.* Thai he might not discourage his army by the 
appearance of flight, or expose them to those hazards 
vrhich naturally attend precipitate marches, he made 
tslow and deliberate journeys,^ - till he reached the 
Somme, whic^ he purposed to pass at the ford of Blan- 
<iuetague, the same place where Edward, in a like si- 

<» Le Laitooreur, Kv. 55. chap. 6. ** T. Livii, p. 12. 
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tuation, had before escaped from PhHip de Valok. But 
be found the ford rendered impassable by the precantioii 
of the French general, and guarded by a strong body on 
the opposite bank;*" and he was obliged to march higher 
up the river, in order to seek for a safe passage. He was 
continually harassed on his march by flying parties of 
the eneiny; saw bodies of troops on the other side 
ready to oppose every attempt; his provisions were cut 
off; his soldiers languished with sickness and fatigue} 
and his aSietirs seemed to be reduced to a desperate 
situation ; when he was so dexterous or so fortunate as 
to seize by surprise a passc^e near St. Quintin, which 
had not been sufficiently guarded ; and he safely carried 
over his army/ 
^tueof Henry then bent his march northwards to 

o^ «T' ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ stiU exposed to great and im* 
minent danger from the enemy, who had also 
passed the Somme, and thr^w themselves in his way, 
with a purpose of intercepting his retreat. After he had 
passed the small river of Temois at Blangi, he was sur- 
prised to observe from the heights the whole French army 
drawn up in the plains of Azincoiur, and so posted, that it 
was impossible for him to proceed on his march without 
coming to an engagement. Nothing in appearance could 
be more unequal than the battle, upon which his safety 
and all his fortunei^ now depended. The English army 
was little more than half the number which had, disem- 
barked at Harfleur; and they laboured under every 
discouragement and necessity. The enemy was four 
times more numerous ; was headed by the dauphin and 
altthe princes of the blood ; and was plentifiilly supplied 
with provisions of every kind. Henry's situation was 
exactly similar to that of Edward at Cressy, aikl that of 
the Black Prince atPoictiers; and the memory of these 
great events inspiring the English with courage, made 
them hope for alike deliverance from their present difli- 

<= St Bemi, chap. 5S, «« T. lif ii, {k 13. 
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eolties* Hie king likewise observed the same pradent 
eondoct whicli had been followed by these great com* 
manders ; he drew up his army on a narrow ground be« 
tween two woods, which guarded each flank ; and he pa- 
tiently expected in that posture the attack of the enemy/ 
Had the French constable been able, either to reason 
justly upon the present circumstances of the two armies, 
or to profit by past experience, he had declined a com- 
bat, and had waited till necessity, obliging the English 
to advance, had made them relinquish the advantages d 
their situation. But the impetuous valour of the nobility, 
and a vain confidence in superior number, brought on 
this fatal action, which proved the source of infinite ca- 
lamities to their country. The French archers on horse* 
back and their men-at-axms, crowded in their ranks, ad- 
vanced upon the English archers, who had fixed palisa- 
does in their front to break the impression of the enemy, 
and who safely plied them, from behind that defence, 
with a shower of arrows which nothing could resist/ 
The clay soil, moistened by some rain which had lately 
fisillen, proved another obstacle to the force of the French 
cavalry; the wounded men and horses discomposed their 
ranks ; the narrow compass in which they were pent 
hindering them from recovering any order, the whole 
army was a scene of confrision, terror, and dismay ; and 
Henry, perceiving his advantage, ordered the English 
archers, who were light and unencumbered,, to advance 
upon the enemy, and seize the moment of victory. They 
fell with their battle-axes upon the French, who, in their 
present posture, were incapable either of flying or of 
making defence ; they hewed them in pieces without re- 
sistance ;* and being seconded by the men-at-arms, who 
also pushed on against the enemy, they covered the field 
with the killed, wounded, dismounted, and overthrown. 
After all appearance of opposition was over, the English 

•St.Ilemi,chap.£^. ^ WalffT^hain, p» 39g, T. Lhii, p.^9. X^e 1^ 
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^md leiaiuiieto moke prisiHiers; and having advanced with 
uniaterrupted Biiccess to the open plain, they thleaA saw 
the vemains of the French rear-guard, which still main- 
tained the appearance of a line of battle. At the same 
time, they heard an alarm from behind ; some gentlemen 
of Picardy, having collected about six hundred peasants, 
)tad &llen upon the English baggage, and were doing exe* 
eution on the unarmed followers of the camp, who fled 
before thcan. Henry, seeing the enemy on all sides of 
hixnj began to entertain appirehensions from his prisoners, - 
and he thought it necessary to issue general orders for 
putting them to death ; but on discovering the truth, he 
stopped the slaughter, and was still able to save a great 
number. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the num* 
ber of princes and nobiUly slain or taken prisoners. 
Among the former were the constable himself, the count 
of Nevers and the duke of Brabant, brother to the duke 
of Burgundy, the count of Vaudemont, brother to the 
duke of Lorraine, the duke of Alen^on, the duke of Barre, 
the count of Marie. The most eminent prisoners were 
the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d'Eu, Ven^ 
dome^ and Richemont, and themareschal of Boucicaut 
An archbishop of Sens also was slain in this battle. The 
killed are computed, on the whole, to have amounted to 
ten thousand men; and, as the slaughter fell chiefly upon 
the cavalry, it is pretended, that of these eight thousand 
were gentlemen. Henry was master of fourteen thou- 
sand prisoners. The person of chief note, who fell 
among the English, was the duke of York, who perished 
fighting by the king's side, and had an end more ho- 
wmi^le than his life. He was succeeded in his honours 
and fiortune by his nephew, son of the earl of Cambridge, 
executed in the beginning of the year. All the English 
^ho were slain exceeded not forty; though some writers, 
with great probabHity, make the number more consi- 
derable. 
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Tke tktee great batttes <rf Ci^»^y, Poictiers, tod Ariti- 
acmsy beat a singular redemblance to each other in their 
moit conaiderabie circumistances. In all of them, there 
appears the same temerity in the English princes, who^ 
Widiout any object of moment, merely for the sake of 
plund^, had ventured so far into the enemy's country as 
tl» leave themselves no retreat ; and unless saved by the 
utmost in^rudenee in the French commandei^, Were, 
firom their very situation, exposed to inevitable de- 
struction. But allowance being made foir this temerity, 
which, according to.the irregular plans of war followed 
in those ages, seems to have been, in some measure, un- 
avoidable ; there appears, in the day of action, the same 
presence of mind, dexterity, courage, firmness, a^td pre- 
caution, on the part of the English ; the same precipi- 
tation, confusion^ and vain confidence, on the part of the 
French ; and the events were such as might have been 
esLpected firom such opposite conduct. The immediate 
consequences too of these three great victories were mtiu 
lar ; instead of pushing the French with vigour, and 
taking advantage of their consternation, the English 
princes, after their victory, seem rather to have relaxed 
their efibrts, and4o have allowed the enemy leisure to 
recover from his losses. Henry interrupted not his 
march a moment after the battle of Azincour ; he car- 
ried his prisoners to Calais, thence to England ; he even 
concluded a txuce with the enemy ; and it wasf. not till 
after «n interval of two years that any body of English 
troops appeared in France. 

The poverty of the European princes, and the small 
resources of their kingdoms, were the cause of these con- 
tinual interruptions in their hostilities ;. and though the 
maxims of war were in general destructive, their military 
operations wene mere incursions, which, without any 
settled plto, they carried on against each other. The 
h»tre, however, attending the victoi*y of Arincour, pro- 
cured some supplies from the English parliament, though 
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Still unequal to the expenses .of ft campaign. They 
granted Henry an entire fifteenth of moveables ; and thety 
conferred on him, /or /j/e, the duties of tonnage and 
poundage^ and the subsidies on the exportation of wool 
and leather. This concession is more considerable than 
that which had been granted to Richard II. by his last 
parliament, and which was afterward, on his depositions 
made so great an article of charge against him. 
i^tate of *^^^ during this interruption of hostilities from 
France. England, France waa exposed to all the fiiries of 
^ivil war ; and the several parties became every day more 
enraged against each other. The duke of Burgundy, 
confident that the French ministers and generals were 
entirely discredited by the misfortune at Azincour, ad* 
vanced with a great army to Paris, and attempted to 
reinstate himself in possession of the government, as 
well as of the person of the king. But his partisans in 
that cily were overawed by the court, and kept in sub- 
jection ; the duke despaired of success ; and he retired 
with his forces, which he immediately disbanded in the 
XjOW Countries.' He was soon after invited to make a 
pew attempt, by some violent quarrels which broke out 
in the royal family. The queen Isabella, daughter of the 
duke of Bavaria, who had been hitherto an inveterate 
enemy to the Burgundian faction, had received a great 
jinjury from the other party, which the implacable spirit 
of that princess was never able to forgive. The public 
necessities obliged the count of Armagnac, created con-* 
stable of France in the place of d'Albret, to seize the great 
treasures which Isabella had amassed ; and when she 
expressed her displeasure at this injury, he inspired into 
the weak mind of the king some jealousies concerning 
her ccmduct, and pushed him to seize and put to the 
torture, and afterward t^row into the Seine, Bois-bour:» 
don, her favourite, whom he accused of a commerce of 
gallantry with that princess. The (jueen herself w»i 

* JLe XabourfittT* lib. 3&.<^liap. 10. • ' 
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dent to Tourd, and confined under a guard ;*" atiA, iafter 
sttflFering these multiplied insults, she no longer scrupled 
to enter into a correspondence ivith the duke of Bur- 
gundyi As her son, the dauphin Charles, a youth of six- 
teen, was entirely governed by the faction of Armagnac, 
she extended her animosity to him, and souo^ht his de* 
i^truction with the most unrelenting hatred. She had 
Soon an opportunity of rendering her unnatural purpose 
effectual. The duke of Burgundy, in concert with ha*, 
entered Frsmce at the head, of a great army; he made 
himself master of Amiens, Abbeville, Dourlens, Mon- 
treiiil, and other towns in Picardy ; Senlis, Rheiriis, 
Chalons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared themselves of his 
party .^ He got possession of Beaumont, Pontoise, Ver- 
non, Meulant, Montlheri, towns in the neighbourhood 
of Paris ; and carrying farther his progress towards the 
west, he seized Etampes, Chartres, and other fortresses; 
and was at last able to deliver the queen, who fled to 
Troye, and openly declared against those ministers, who, 
she said, detained her husband in captivity."* 

Meanwhile the partisans of Burgundy raised a cbm- 
motion in Paris, which always inclined to that faction. 
Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captains, was received intd 
the city in the night-time, and headed the insurrection 
of the people, which in a moment became so impetuous 
that nothing could oppose it. The person of the kin^ 
Was seized; the dauphin made his escape with difficulty J 
great numbers of the faction of Armagnac were imme- 
diately butchered ; the count himself, and mapy persons 
of note, were thrown into prison ; murders were daily 
committed from private animosity, under pretence of 
faction ; and the populace, not satiated with their fury, 
and deeming the co.urse of public justice too dilatory, 
broke into the prisons, and put ta death thfe ct)unt of 
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Armag;nac, and all the other nobility who were there 
confined." 

Ntw in- While France was in such furious combustion, 
FnmTe?^ and was so ill prepared to resist a foreign enemy, 
Auguat i . Henry, having collected some treasure, and levied 
an army, landed in Normandy at the head of twenty-five 
thousand men ; and met with no considerable opposition 
firom any quarter. He made himself master of Falaise ; 
Evreux and Caen submitted to him ; Pont de TArche 
opened its gates ; and Henry having received a rein* 
forcement of fifteen thousand men from Engknd,^ formed 
the siege of Rouen, which was defended by a garrison 
of four thousand men, seconded by the inhabitants to 
the number of fifteen thousand.'' The cardinal des 
Ursins here attempted to incline him towards peace, and 
to moderate his pretensions ; but the king replied to 
him in such terms, as shewed that he was fully sensible 
of all his present advantages : " Do you not see (said 
he), that God has led me hither as by the hand ? France 
has no sovereign ; I have just pretensions to that king- 
dom ; every thing is here in the utmost confui^on ; no 
one thinks of resisting me. Can I have a more sensible 
proof, that the Being who disposes of empires, has de- 
termined to put the crown of France upon my head ?"' 
But though Henry had opened his mind to this scheme 
of ambition, he still continued to negotiate with his ene- 
mies, and endeavoured to obtain more secure, though 
less considerable advantages. He made, at the same 
time, offers of peace to both parties ; to the queen and 
duke of Bui^undy on the one hand, who, having pos- 
session of the king's person, carried the appearance of 
legal authority ;** and to the dauphin on the other, who, 
being the undoubted heir of the monarchy, was adhered 
to by every one that paid any regard to the true iiite- 

n St. Remi, chap. 85, 86. Monstrelet, chap. 1 18. 
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rats of their country/ These two parties al«o fcarricd on 
a continual negotiation with each other. The terms 
proposed on all sides were perpetually varying; the events 
of the war, and the intrigues of the cabinet, intermin- 
gled with each other ; and the fate of France remained 
long in this uncertainty. After many negotiations, 
Heniy offered the queen and the duke of Burgundy to 
make peace with them, to espouse the princess Cdtha^- 
rine, and to accept all the provinces ceded to Edward III. 
by the treaty of Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, 
which he was "to receive in fiill and entire sovereignty.^ 
These terms were submitted to ; there remained only 
some circumstances to adjust, in order to the entire com* 
' pletion of the treaty ; but in this interval the duke of 
Burgundy secretly finished his treaty with the dauphin ; 
and these two princes agreed to share the royal autho- 
rity during king Charles's lifetime, and to unite their 
arms in order to expel foreign enemies.*" 
^. , This alliance, which seemed to cut off from 
nation of Henry all hopes of farther success, proved, in the 
of Bur. issue, the most favourable event that could have 
s^^y* happened for his pretensions. Whether the dau* 
phin and the duke of Bui^ndy were ever sincere in 
their mutual engagements, is uncertain; but very fetal 
effects resulted from their momentary and seemmg union* 
The two princes agreed to an interview, in order to con- 
cert the means of rendering effectual their common 
attack on the English ; but how both or either of them 
could with safety venture upon this conference, it seemed 
somewhat difficult to contrive. The assassination per^ 
petrated by the duke of Burgundy, and still more, hts 
open avowal of the deed, and defence of ^the doctrine, 
tended to dissolve all the bands of civil society ; and evm 
pxea of honour, who detested the example, might deem it 
just, on a favourable opportunily, to retaliate upon the 

« Rymer, vol. 9. p. 6i6, &c. • Ibid. p. 769, 

« liiid. p. 776. St. Remi, ehap. 95. i . . 
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sathor. The duke, therefore, who neither dared to give, 
nor could" pretend to expect, any trust, a^eed to all the 
contrivances for mutual security which were proposed by 
the ministers of the dauphin. The two princes came to 
Montereau ; the duke lodged in the castle ; the dauphin 
in the town, which was divided from the castle by the 
river Yonne ; the bridge between them was chosen for 
the place of interview ; two high rails were drawn across 
the bridge ; the gates on each side were guarded, one by 
the officers of the dauphin, the other by those of the 
duke ; the princes were to enter into the intermediate 
space by the opposite gates, accompanied each by ten 
persons ; and, with all these marks of diffidence, to con- 
ciliate their mutual friendship. But it appeared that no 
precautions are sufficient where laws have no place, and 
where kll principles of honour are utterly abandoned. 
Tannegui de Chatel, and others of the dauphin's retainers, 
had been zealous partisans of the late duke of Orleans ; 
and they determined to sieze the opportunity of reveng- 
ing on the a^a^sin the murder of that prince : they no 
sooner entered the rails, than they drew their swords and 
attacked the duke of Biwgundy ; his friends were asto- 
nished, and thought not of making any defence ; and all 
of them either shared his fate, or were taken prisoners by 
the retinue of the dauphin/ 

The extreme youth of this prince made it doubtful 
whether he had been admitted into the secret of the con- 
spiracy ; but as the deed was committed under his eye, 
by his most intimate friends, who still retained their con* 
iiexioi^ with him, the blame of the action, which was 
oertaiidy more imprudent than criminal, fell entirely uponi 
him. The whole state of affiiirs was every where changed 
by this unexpected incident The city of Paris, pas- 
sionately devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out 
into the highest fury against the dauphin. Hie court 
of king Charles entered from interest into the same 

* St. Rraai, chap. 97. Monst^et, chap. '311. 
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views ; and as all the ministers of that monarch had owed 
their preferment to the late duke, arid foresaw their 
downfal if the dauphin should recover possession of his 
father's person, they were concerned to prevent, by any 
means, the success of his enterprise. The queen, per- - 
severing in her unnatural animosity against her son, 
increased the general flame, and inspired into the king, 
as far as he was susceptible of any sentiment, the same 
prejudices by which she herself had long been actuated. 
But above all, Philip, count of Charlois, now duke of 
Burgundy, thought himself bound, by every tie of honour 
and of duty, to revenge the murder of his^father, and to 
prosecute the assassin to the utmoist extremity. And in 
this general transport of rage, every consideration of na- 
tional and family interest was buried in oblivion by all 
parties : the subjection to a foreign enemy, the expulsion 
of the lawful heir, the slavery of the kingdom, appeared 
but small evils if they led to the gratification of the pre- 
sent passion. 

The king of England had, before the death of the duke 
of Burgundy, profited extremely by the distractions of 
France, and was daily making a considerable progress in 
Normandy. He had taken Rouen after an obstinate 
siege ;^ he had made himself master of Pontoise and Gi- 
sors; he even threatened Paris, and by^the terror of his 
arms had obliged the court to remove to Troye ; and in 
the midst of his successes, he was agreeably surprised to 
find his enemies, instead of combining against him for 
their mutual defence, disposed to rush into his arms, and 
to make him the instrument of their vengeance upon each 
other. A league was immediately concluded at Arras 
I between him and the duke of Bui^ndy. This prince, 
without stipulating any thing for himself, except the pro- 
secution of his father's murder, and the marriage of the 
duke of Bedford with his sister, was willing to sacrifice 
the kingdom to. Henry s ambition ; and he agreed to 

y T, Uvii, p. 69. Mtmitwiet, chap. «01. 
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every demand made by that monarch. In order to 
finish this astonishing treaty, which was to transfer the 
crownof France to a stranger, Henry went to Troye, ac- 
companied by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and 
Gloucester ; and was there met by the duke of Burgundy. 
The imbecility into which Charles had fallen, made him 
incapable of seeing any thing but through the eyes of 
those who attended him ; as they, on their part, saw every 

• thing through the medium of their passions. The treaty, 
being already concerted among the parties, was imme- 
diately drawn, signed, and ratified. Henry's will seemed 
to be a law jthroughout the whole negotiation ; nothing 
was attended to but his advantages. 
Treaty of ^^ principal articles of the treaty were, that 
Trpye. Hcury should espouse the princess Catherine; 
that king Charles, during his lifetime, should enjoy the 
title and dignity of king of France ; that Henry should 

. be declared and acknowledged heir of the monarchy, and 
be intrusted with the present administration of the go- 
vernment ; that that kingdom should pass to his heirs- 
general ; that France and England should for ever be 
united under one king, but should still retain their seve- 
ral usages, customs, and privileges ; that all the princes, 
peers^ vassals, and communities of France should swear, 
that they would both adhere to the future succession of 
Henry, and pay him present obedience as a regent ; that 
thisprin$^e should unite his arms to those of king Charles 
and the duke of Burgundy, in order to subdue the adhe- 
rents of Charles the pretended dauphin ; and that these 
three princes should make no peace or truce with him 
but by cpmmon consent and agreement.^ 

Such was the tenor of this famous treaty; a treaty 
which, as nothing but the most violent animosity ccnild 
dictate it, so nothing but the power of the sword could 
carry into execution. It is hard to say, whether its con- 
sequences, had it taken effect, would have proved more 

s Bymer, vol. 9. p. B96, St. Remi, chap. 101. Monf tzelet, cllap. 223. 
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peniicions to England or to France, tt nrnst have re- 
duced the former kingdom to the rank of a province; it 
would have entirely d^ointed the succession of the lat* 
ter, and have brought on the destruction of every de-* 
scendant of the royal family ; as the houses of Orleans, 
Anjou, Alen^bn, Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy 
itself, whose titles were preferable to that of the Ei^lish 
princes, would, on that account, have been exposed to 
perpetual jealousy and persecution from the sovereign. 
There was even a palpable deficiency in Henry's ^daim, 
which no art could palliate. For, besides the insupera- 
ble objections to wjiich Edward the Third's pretensions 
were exposed, he was not heir to that monarch ; if fe- 
male succession were admitted, the right had devolved 
on the house of Mortimer ; allowing that Richard IL 
was a tyrant, and that Heniy the Fourth's merits in de- 
posing him were so great towards the English, as to 
justify that nation in placing him on the throne ; Richard 
had nowise offended France, and his rival had merited 
nothing of that kingdom; it could not possibly be pretend- 
ed that the crown of France was becomft an appendage 
to that of Ei^land; and that a prince who, by any means, 
got possession of the latter, was, without farther question^ 
entitled to the former. So-that, on the whole, it must be 
allowed that Henry's claim to France was, if possible, still 
more unintelligible than the title by which his father had 
mounted the throne of England. 

Marriage Butthough all thcso considcrationS were over- 
of the king, i^^j^jg^^ amidst the hurry of passion by which the 

courts of France «md Burgundy were actuated, they 
would necessarilyrevive during tii6es of more tranquillity; 
and it behoved Heiuy to push his present advantages, and 
allow men no leisure for reason or reflection.' In a few 
days after he espouseji the princess Catherine, he cianfed 
his father-in-law to Paris, and put himself in possiessioft 
of that capital; he obtained, from the pariiament arid 
the three estates, a ratification of the treaty of Troye ; 

i2 
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he supported the dtike of Burgundy in procuring a sen- 
tence against the murderers of his father ; and he imme- 
diately turned his arms, with success, against, the adhe- 
rents of the dauphin, who, as soon as he heard of the 
treaty of Troye, took on him the style and authority 
of regent, and appealed to God and his sword for the 
maintenance of his title. 

The first place that Henry subdued was Sens, which 
opened its gates after a slight resistance. With the same 
facility he made himself master of Montreau. The de- 
fence of Melun was more obstinate ; Barbasan, the go- 
vernor, held out for the space of fbur months against the 
besiegers ; and it was famine alone which obliged him to 
capitulate. Henry stipulated to spare the lives of all the 
gsurrison, except such as were accomplices in the murder 
of the duke of Burgundy ; and as Barbasan himself was 
suspected to be of the number, his punishment was de- 
manded by Philip ; but the king had the generosity to 
intercede for him, and to prevent his execution.* 

The necessity of providing supplies, both of m^n and 
mpney, obliged Henry to go over to England ; and he 
left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor of Paris, 
during his absence. The authority which naturally at- 
tends success, procured from the English parliament a 
subsidy of a fifteenth ; but if we may judge by the scan- 
tiness of the supply, the natipn was nowise sanguine on 
their king's victories ; and in proportion as the prospect 
of their union with France became nearer, they began- 
to open their eyes, and to see the dangerous conse- 
quences with which that event must necessarily be at- 
tended. It was fortunate for Henry, that he had other 
resources, besides pecuniary supplies from his native sub- 
jects. The provinces which he had already conquered 
maintained his troops ; and. the hopes of farther advan- 
tages allured to his standard aU men of ambitious spirits 
in England, who desired to signalize themselves by anns^ 

^ DoUngaibdd, p. 577, 
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He levied a new surmy of twenty-four thousand archers^ 
and four thousand horsemen,'' and marched them to 
Dover, the place of rendezvous. Every thing had re- 
mained in tranquillity at Paris under the duke of Exeter ; 
but there had happened, in another quarter of the king- 
dom, a misfortune which hastened the kill's embark- 
ation. 

The detention of the young king of Scots in England 
had hitherto proved advantageous to Henry; and, by 
keepii^ the regent in awe, had preserved, during the 
whole course of the French war, the northern frdnitier in 
tranquillity. . But when intelligence arrived iii Scotland 
of the progress made by Henry, and the near prospect of 
his succession to the crown of France, the nation was 
alarmed,' and foresaw their inevitable ruin, if the sub- 
jection of thdr ally left them to combat alone a victori- 
ous enemy, who was already so much superior in power 
and ricfies. The regent entered^ into the same views ; 
and though he declined an open rupture with England, 
he permitted a body of seven thousand Scots, under the 
command of the earl of Buchan, his second son, to be 
transported into France for the service of the dauphin. 
To render this aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his former 
expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he 
obliged to send orders to his countrymen to leave the 
French service ; but the Scottish general replied, that 
he would obey no commands which came from a king in 
captivity, and that a prince, while in the hands of his 
enemy, was nowise entitled to authority. These troops^ 
therefore, continued still to act under the earl of Buchan; 
and were employed by the dauphin to oppose the pro- 
gress of the duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies 
encountered at Baug^ ; the English were defeated ; the 
duke himself was slain by sir Allan Swinton, a. Scotch 
knight, who commanded a company of men-at-arms; 

> Monstralet, chap. 342. 
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and the enrls of SdmerseV Dorset, and Huntingdon, 
were, takda prisoners.** This was- the first action that 
turned the tide of success against the Eaglish ; and the 
dauphiti, that he might both attach^ the Scotch to his 
^ervite,. and- reward the Valour ja^d oondoct of the eari of 
Buehan, honoured that nobleman ivith the oSioe of con- 
stable. 

But the arrival of the king of England with so consi- 
derable an army, was more than sufficient to repair this 
loss. Henry wasfreceived at Paris with great expressions 
<>f joy; so obstinate were the prejudices of the people; 
and he immediately conducted his army to Chartres, 
which had long been besieged by the dauphin. That 
prince r^i^ed the si^ on the approach of the English; 
and being resolved to decline a battle, he retired with his 
army*' Henry made himself master of Dreux without a 
blow : hie laid siege to -Meaux at the solicitation of the 
Parisians, who were much incommoded by the garrison 
of that place. This enterprise employed the English 
arms during the space of eight months : the bastard of 
Vaurusj governor of Meaux, distinguished himself by an 
obstinate defence; but w^sat last obliged to surrender 
at discretion. The cruelty of this officer was equal to his 
braveiy ; he was accustomed to hang, without distinction, 
all the English and Burgundians who fell into his hands ; 
and Henry, in revenge of his barbarity, ordered him im- 
mediately to be hanged on the sasae tree which lie had 
made the instrument of his inhuman executioM.^ 

This success was followed by the surreiMier of many 
other pkces in tiie neighbourhood of Paris, which held 
for the dauphin: that prince was chased beyond the 

« His name was John, and he was afterward created duke of Somerset. He 
,^ gtaiidsoii of John of Gaimt, duke of Lancaster. The earl of ^or^t ^ 
brother to Somerset, and succeeded him in that title. 

« St. Remi, chap. 110. Monstrelet, chap. 239. HaU,fol. 76. 

- * St. Remi, chap. 3. 

.treteVI^!"- P- '"• ^- ^^"' P- ^' ^3. 'St. Renu, chap. ,16. Mou- 
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Loire, and he almost totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces ; he was- even pursued into the south by the 
united arms of the English and Burgundians, and threat* 
ened with total destruction. Notwithstanding the bra- 
very and fidelity of his captains, he saw himself unequal 
to his enemies in the field ; and found it necessary to 
temporize, and to avoid all hazardous actions witib a 
rival, who had gained so much the ascendant over him.- 
And to crown all the other prosperities of Henry, his 
queen was delivered of a son, who was called by his fa- 
ther's name, and whose birth was celebrated by rejoic- 
ings no less pompous, and no less sincere, at Paris than 
at London. The infant prince seemed to be universally 
regarded as the fiiture heir of both monorchiesi 
Death and But the glory of Hcury, when it had nearly 
^^^*®' reached the summit, was stopped short by the 
'ong. hand of nature ; and all his mighty projects va- 
nished into smoke. He was seized with a fistula, a 
malady which the surgeons at that time had not skill 
enough to cure ; and he was at last sensible that his dis- 
temper was mortal,-and that his end was approaching. 
He sent for his brother the duke of Bedford, the egrl of 
Warwick, and a few noblemen more, whom he had ho- 
noured with his friendship, and he delivered to them, 
in great tranquillity, his last will with regard to the 
government. of his kingdom and family. He entreated 
them to continue, towards his infant son, the same fide- 
lity and attachment which they had always professed 
to himself during his lifetime, iemd which had been ce- 
mented by so many mutual good ofiices. He expressed 
his indifference oh the approach of death ; and, though 
be regretted that he must leave unfinished a work so 
happily begun, he declared himself confident, that the 
final acquisition of France would be the effect of their 
prudence and valour. He left the regency of that king- 
dom to his elder brother the duke of Bedford ; that of 
England to his younger, the duke of Gloucester ; and 
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.llie care of his son's person to the earl of Warwick. He 
reconunended to all of them a great attention to main*, 
tain the friendship of the duke of Burgundy ; and advised 
them never to give liberty to. the French princes taken 
at Azincour, till his son were of age, and could himself 
hold the reins of government. And he conjured them, if 
the success of their arms should not enable them to place 
young Henry on the throne of France, never, at leasts 
to make peace with that kingdom, unless the enemy, by 
the cessicm of Normandy, and its annexation to the crown 
of England, made compensation for all the hazard and. 
expense of his enterprise.^ 

He next applTed himself to his devotions, and ordered 
his chaplain to recite the seven penitential psalms^ When 
' that passage of the fifty-first psalm was read, build thou 
the walls of Jertisakm ; he interrupted the chaplain, and 
declared his serious intention, after he should haye fully 
subdued France, to conduct a crusade against the infidels, 
and recover possessibn of the Holy Land.** So ingenious 
are men in deceiving themselves, that Henry forgot, in 
those moments, all the blood spilt by his ambition ; and. 
received comfort from thisjate and feeble resolve, which, 
as the mode of these enterprises was now past, he cer-: 
tainly would never have carried into execution. He ex- 
pired (Aug. 31) in the thirty-fourth year of his age and. 
the tenth of his reign. 

This prince possessed many eminent virtues ; and if 
we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, 
as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his virtues, they 
were unstained by any considerable blemish. His abi- 
lities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the field : 
the boldness of his enterprises was no less remarkable 
than his personal valour in conducting them. He had 
the talent of attaching his friends by affability, and of. 
gaining his enemies by address and clemency. The 

% Monstrelet, chap. ^65> Hall, fol. 80. 
« ^ St. RemifChap. 118. Monstrelet, diap. 365. 
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English, dazzled by the lustre of his character, still more 
than by that of his victories, were refconciled to the de- 
fects ip his title : the French almost forgot that he was 
an^ enemy : and his care in maintaining justice in his civil 
administration, and preserving discipline in his army^ 
made some amends ^o both nations for the calamities in- 
separable from those wars in which his short reign was 
ahnost entirely occupied. That he could forgive the 
earl of Marche, who had a better title to the crown than 
himself, is a sure indication of his magnanimity ; and 
that the earl relied so entirely on his friendship, is no 
less a proof of hils established character for candour and 
sincerity. There remain in history few instances of such 
mutual trust ; and still fewer where neither party found 
reason to repent it. ^ 

^ The exterior jfigure of this great prince, as well as his 
deportment, was engaging. His stature was somewhal 
above the, middle size ; his countenance beautiful ; his 
limbs genteel and slender, but full of vigour ; and he ex- 
celled in all warlike and manly exercises.^ He left, by 
his queen, Catherine of. France, only oiie son, not foil 
nine months old ; whose misfortunes, in the course of 
his life, surpassfed all the glories and successes of his 
father. 

In less than two months after Henry's death, Charles 
VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated his unhappy 
life. He had, for several years, possessed only the ap- 
pearance of royal authority ; yet was this mtere appear- 
ance of considerable advantage to the English ; and di- 
vided the duty and affections of the French between 
them and the dauphin. This prince was proclaimed and 
crowned king of France at Poictiers, by the name of 
Charles VII. Rheims, the place where this ceremony 
is usually performed, was at that time in the hands of 
his ^lemies. 

Catherine , of France, Henry's w;idow, married, sopn 
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after his death, a Welsh gentleman, sir Owen Tudor, 
said to be descended from the ancient princes of that 
country : she bore him two sons, Edmund and Jasper, 
of whom the eldest was created earl of Richmond ; :the 
secQud, earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, first 
raised to distinction by this alliance, mounted afterward 
the throne of England. , 

Muceiia- The loug schism, which had divided the Latin 
tTMwac- church for near forty years, was finally termi- 
**°^' nated in this reign by the council of Constance ; 
which deposed the pope, John XXIIL for his crimes, 
and elected Martin V. in his place, who was acknow- 
ledged by almost all the kingdoms of Europe* This 
great and unusual act of authority in the council gave 
the Roman pontifis ever afl;er a mortal antipathy to those 
assemblies. The same jealousy which had long pre- 
vailed in most European countries, between the eivil 
aristocracy and monarchy, now also took place between 
these powers in the ecclesiastical body. But the great 
separation of the bishops in the several states, and the 
difficulty of assembling them, gave the pope a mighty 
advantaG:e, and made it more easy for him to centre all 
the poT; of the hierarchy in L own person. The 
cruelty and treachery which attended the punishment 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, the unhappy dis- 
ciples of Wickliffe, who, in violation of a safe-conduct, 
were burned alive for their errors by the council of Con- 
stance, proves this melancholy truth, that toleration is 
none of the virtues of priests in any form of ecclesiastical 
government. But as the English nation had little or 
no concern in these great transactions, we are here the 
more concise Jn relating them. 

The first conunission of array which we meet with, 
was issued, in this reign.^ The military part of the 
feudal system, which was the most essential circum- 
stance of it, was entirely dissolved ; and could no longer 

^ Rymer, vol. 9. p. t54, t55. 
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serve for the defence of the kingdom. Henry, there- 
fore, when he went to France in 1415, empowered cerr . 
tain commissioners to take, in each county, a review of 
^I the freemen able to bear arms, to divide them into 
companies, and to keep them in readiness for resisting 
an enemy* This was the era when the feudal militia in 
England gave place to one which was perhaps still less 
orderly and regular. 

We have an authentic and exact account of the or* 
dinary revenue of the crown during this reign ; and it 
amounts only to 55,714/. 10^. lOd. a year.* This is 
i^arly the same with the revenue of Henry HI. and the 
lyings of England had neither become much richer nor 
poorer in the course of so many years. The ordinary ex- 
pense ofth^govemm^At amounted to 42,507/. 16^. lOd. 
so that the king had a surplus only of 13,206/. 14^. 
for the support of his household; for his wardrobe; 
for the expense of embassies ; and other articles. This 
sum was nowise suflGlcient ; he was therefore obliged to 
have frequent recourse to parliamentary supplies,* and, 
was thus, even in time of peace, not altogether inde- 
pendent of his people. But wars were attended with a 
great expense, which neither the , prince's ordinary re- 
venue, nor the extraordinary supplies, were able to bear ; 
and the sovereign was always reduced to many miserable 
shifts, in order to make any tolerable figure in them. 
He commonly. borrowed money from all quarters; he 
pawned his jewels, and sometimes the crown itself; ™ 
Ije ran in arrears to his army ; and he was often obliged, 
notwithstanding all these expedients, to stop in the midst 
of his career of victory, and to grant truces to the enemy. 
The high pay which was given to soldiers agreed very 
ill with this low income. All the extraordinary supplies 
granted by parliament to Henry, during the course of 
his reign, were only seven-tenths and fifteenths, about 
203,000/." It is easy to compute how soon this money 

* Rymer, vol. 10. p. 113. "• Ibid, p. 190. 

*» Parliamentary History, vol. 2. p. 168. 
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must be exhausted by annies of twenty*four thousand 
archers, and six thousand horse ; when each archer had 
sixpence a day,"" and each horseman two ^hillings. The 
most splendid successes proved commonly fruitless, when 
supported by so poor a revenue ; and the debts and dif- 
ficulties which the king thereby incurred, made him pay 
dear for his victories. The civil administration like- 
wise, even in time of peace, could never be very regular, 
where the government was so ill enabled to support it- 
self. Henry, till within a year of his death, owned debts 
which he had contracted when prince of Wales.** It 
was in vain that' the parliament pretended to restrain 
him from arbitrary practices, when he was reduced to 
such necessities. Though the.right of levying purvey- 
ance, for instance, had been expressly guarded against 
by the Great Charter itself, and was frequently complain- 
ed of by the commons, it was found absolutely impracti- 
cable to abolish it ; and the parliament at length, sub- 
mitting to. it as a legal prerogative, contented themselves 
with enacting laws to limit and confine it. The duke 
of Gloucester, in the reign of Richard II. possessed a 
revenue of sixty thousand crowns (about 30,000/. a year 
of our present money), as we learn from Froissard,'' and 
was, consequently, richer than the king himself, if all 
circumstances be duly considered. 

It is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an 
annual expense to the crown of 19,119/.' that is, above 
a third of the common charge of the government in time 
of peace. The fortress was of no use to the defence of 
England, and only gave that kingdom an inlet to annoy 
France. Ireland cost 2,000/. a year, over and above its 
own revenue; which was certainly very low. Every 
thing conspires to give us a very mean idea of the state 
of Europe in those ages. 

^ It appears fxom many pasflaces of Rymer, particularly toL 9. p. S58, tliat the 
king paid twenty marks a year for an archer, which is a gpood deal above sij^pence^- 
a day. The pnce had risen, as is natural, by raising the denomination of money 

P Kymer, vol. 10. p. 114. 4 Lit. 4. chap. 86. ' Bymer, vol. lb, p. 1 13 
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' From the^ most early times, till the reign of Edward 
ni. the denomination of money had never been altered ; 
a pouQd sterling was still a pound troy ; that is, about 
three pounds of our present money. That conqueror 
was the first that innovated in this important article. 
In the twentieth of his reign, he coined twenty-two shil- 
lings from a pound troy ; in his twenty-seventh year he 
coined twenty-five shillings. But Henry V., who was 
also a conqueror, raised still farther the denomination, 
and coined thirty shillings from a pound troy ;* his re- 
venue, therefore, must have been about 110,000/. of our 
present money ; and, by the cheapness of provisions, 
was equivalent to above 330,000/. 

None of the princes of the house of Lancaster ven- 
tured to impose taxes jvithout consent of parliament; 
their doubtful or bad title became so far of advantage to 
the constitution. The rule was then fixed, and could 
not safely be broken afterward, even by more absolute 
princes. 
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Government during the minority— State of France — Military ope- 
rations — Battle of Verneiiil — ^Siege of Orleans — ^The maid of 
Orleans — ^The siege of Orleans raised — The king of France 
crowned at Rheims— Prudence of the duke of Bedford — Exe- 
cution of the maid of Orleans — Defection of the duke of Bur- 
gundy — Death of the duke of Bedford— Decline of the English 
in France — TrOce with France— Marriage of the king with 
Margaret of Anjou — ^Munier of the duke of Gloucester— State 
of France — Renewal of the war with France — The English ex- 
pelled France. 

OoTem- DuEiNfr the rcigus of tbe Lancastrian princes, 
S^Ae'" ^^ authority of parliamient seems to have been 
inuiority. inore confirmed, and the privileges of the people 
more regarded, than during" any former period ; and the 

• Fjleetwood'^ Chrou. ^E^reciosum, p, St* ' ' ~ 
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two preceding kings, though men of great spirit and 
abilities, abstained from such exertions of prerogative, 
as even weak princes, whose title was undisputed, were 
tempted to think they might venture upon with impunity. 
T'he long minority, of which .there was now the pros- 
pect, encouraged still farther the lords and commons to 
extend their influence ; and without paying much regard 
to the verbal destination of Henry V. they assumed the 
power of giving a new arrangement to the whole ad- 
ministration. They declined altogether the name of 
regent with regard to England. They appointed the 
duke of Bedford protector or guardian of that kingdom, 
a title which they supposed to imply less authority ; they 
invested the duke of Gloucester with the same dignity 
during the absence of his elder brother :* and, in order 
to limit the power of both these princes, they appointed 
a council, without whose advice and approbation no 
measure of importance could be determined." The per- 
son and education of the infant prince was committed to 
Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, his great uncle, 
and the legitimated son of John of Graunt, duke of Lan- 
caster; a prelate, who, as his family could never have 
any pretensions to the crown, might safely, they thought, 
be intrusted with that important charge."" The two 
princes, the dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, who 
seemed injured by this plan of government, yet, being 
persons of great integrity and honour, acquiesced in any 
appointment which tended to give security to the public ; 
and as the wars in France appeared to be the object of 
greatest moment, they avoided every dispute which might 
throw an obstacle in the way of foreign conquests. 
State of When the state of affairs between the English 
France, and French kings was considered with a supers 
fieial eye, every advantage seemed to be on the side of 
the former ; and the total expulsion of Charles appeared 
to be an event which might naturally be expected from 

« Rymer, vol. 10. p. 261. Cotton, p. 564. « Cotton, p. 564. 

» Hall, fol. 83. Monstrelet, toI. 2. p. «r. 
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the superior power of his competitor. Though Henry 
was yet in his infancy, the administration was xlevolved 
on the duke of Bedford, the most accomplished prince 
of his age ; whose experience, prudence, » valour, and 
generosity, qualified him for his high office, and enabled 
him both to maintain union among his friends, and to 
gain the confidence of his enemies. The whole power 
of England was at his command ; he was at the head 
of armies inured to victory ; he was seconded by the 
most renowned generals of the age, the earls of Somer- 
set, Warwick^ Salisbury, Suffolk, and Arundel, sir John 
Talbot, and John Fastolfe; and besides Guienne, the 
ancient inheritance of England, he was master of the 
capital, and of almost all the northern provinces, whi<^h 
were well enabled to furnish him with supplies both of 
men and money, and to assist and support his English 
forces. 

But Charles, notwithstanding the present inferiority 
of his power, possessed some advantages, derived partly 
from his situation, partly from his personal character, 
which promised him success, and served, first to oon-^ 
trol, then to overbalance, the superior force and opulebce 
of his enemies. He was the true and undoubted heir 
of the monarchy ; all Frenchmen who knew the inte* 
rests, or desired the independence of their country, 
turned their eyes towards him as its sole resoui^ce ; the 
exclusion given him bly the imbecility of his father, and 
the forced or precipitate consent of the states, had 
plainly no validity; that spirit of faction, which had 
blinded the people, could not long hold them in so 
gross a delusion ; their national and inveterate hatred 
against the English, the authors of all their calamities^ 
imist soon revive, and inspire them with indignation -at 
bending their necks uader the yoke of that -hostile 
people ; great nobles and princes, accustomed to msLiD^ 
tain an independence against their native sovereigns; 
would never endure a subjection to strangers ; and 
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though most of the princes of the hlood wei^, since the 
fatal hattle of Azincour, detained prisoners in England, 
the inhabitants of their demesnes, their friends, their 
vassals, all declared a zealous attachment to the king, 
and exerted themselves in resisting the violence of fo- 
reign invaders. 

Charles himself, though only in his twentieth yeair, 
was of a character well calculated to become the object 
of these benevolent^sentiments ; and, perhaps, from the 
favour which naturally attends youth, was the more 
likely, on account of his tender age, to acquire the godd- 
will of his native subjects. He was a prince of the moat 
friendly and benign disposition, of easy and familiar 
manners, and of a just and sound, though not a very vi* 
gorous understanding.. Sincere, generous, affable, he 
engaged, from affection, the services of his followers; 
even while his low fortunes might make it their inte- 
rest to desert him ; and the lenity of his temper could 
pardon in them those sallies of discontent to which 
princes in his situation are so frequently exposed. The 
love of pleasure often seduced him into indolence ; but, 
amidst all his irregularities, the goodness of his heart 
still shone forth ; and, by exerting at intervals his cou- 
rage and activity, he proved, that his generaLremissness 
proceeded not from/ the want, either of a just spirit of 
ambition, or of personal valour. 

Though the virtues of this amiable prince lay some 
time in obscurity, the duke of Bedford knew that his 
title alone made "him formidable, and that every foreign 
assistance would be requisite, ere an English regent 
could hope to complete the conquest of France ; an en- 
terprise which, however it might seem to be much ad- 
vanced, was still exposed to many and great difficulties. 
The chief circumstance, which had procured to the Eng- 
lish all their present advantages, was the resentment of 
the duke of Burgundy against Charles; and as that 
prince seemed intent rather on gratifying his passion 
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than consulting his interests, it was the more easy ior the 
regent, 1^ demonstrations of respect and confidence, to 
retain him in the alliance of England* He bent there- 
(care all his endeavours to that purpose ; he gave the 
duke every proof of friendship and regard ; he even of- 
fered him the regency of France, which Philip declined ; 
and that he might corroborate national connexions- by 
private ties, he concluded his own marris^e with the 
princess of Burgundy, which had been stipulated by the 
treaty of Arras. 

Being sensible, that next to the alliance of Burgundy, 
the friendship of the duke of Britanny was of the great- 
est importance towards forwarding the English con- 
quests; and that, as the provinces of France, already 
subdued, never hope for any security, without preserv- 
ing his connexions with them ; he was very intent on 
strengthening himself also from that quarter. The duke 
of Britanny, having received many just reason* of dis- 
pleasure from the ministers of Charles, had already 
acceded to the treaty of Troye, and had, with other vas- 
sals of the crown, done homage to Henry V. in quality 
of heir to the kingdom ; but as the regent knew,- that 
the duke was much governed by his brother, the count 
of Richemont, he endeavoured to fix his friendship by 
paying court and doing services to this haughty and 
ambitious prince. 

Arthur, count of Richemont, had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Azincourt, had been treated with . great 
indulgence by the late king, and had even befen per- - i ^ 
mitted on his parole to ^take a journey into Britanny, 
where the state of affairs required his presenca , The 
death of that victorious monarch happened before Riche- 
mont's return (April 1 7) ; and this prince pretended, 
that, as his word was given personally to Henry V. he 
was not bound to fulfil it towards his son and successor ; 
a chicane which the regent, as he could not force him 
to jcom|)liance, deemed it prudent to overlook. An in- 

VOL. III. K - 
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terview was setdecl at Amiens between the didsfis of 
Bedford, Burgundy, and BritaQny, at whiek the count 
of Richeiriont was also present/ The alliance was re- 
newed between these princes ; and the regent persuaded 
^ Philip to give in marriage to Richemont his eldest sister, 
widow of the deceased dauphin, Lewis, the elder brother 
of Charles. Thus Arthur was connected both with the 
regent and the duke of Burgundy, and seemed engaged 
by interest to prosecute the same object, in forwardii^ 
the success of the English arms. 

While the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was em- 
plc^ed in gaining or confirming these allfes, whose vici- 
nity rendered them so important, he did not overlook the 
state of more remote countries. The duke of Albany, re^ 
' gent of Scotland, had died ; and his power had devolved 
on Murdac, his son, a prince of a weak understand- 
ing and indolent disposition ; who, far from possessing 
the talents requisite for the government of that fierce 
people, Was not even able to uMiintain authority in his 
own firtnily, or restrain the petulance and insolence of 
bis SOBS. The ardour of the Scots to serve in France, 
where Charles treated them with great honour and dis- 
ti3ic<ioB> and where the regent's brother enjoyed the 
dignst^ of conirtable, broke out afresh under this fed)le 
admiairiration : new succours daily cam^e over, and filled 
\ the armies of the French king : the earl of Douglas con- 

ducted a reinforcement of five thousand men to his as- 
sMtenc^; and it was justly to be dreaded that the ScotSy 
by commencing open hostilities in the north, would oc- 
casion a diversion still more considerable of the English 
power, »Dtd wotdd ease Charles, in part, of that load by 
^ which he was at prei^nt so grievously oppressed. The 

S ^ duke of Bedford, the3»eforiB, persuaded the English coun- 

« cil to form an alliance with James th^ir prisoner ; to firee 

that prince firdm his long captivity ; and to connect him 
with England by marrying him to a daughter of the earl 

y HaU, foi. M. Momereleti rol. 1. p. 4. Stowe, p. 564. 
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of Som^et, and cousin of the young king/ As the 
Scottish regent, tired of his present dignity, which he 
was not able to support, was now become entirely sin- 
cere in his applications for James's liberty, the treaty was 
soon ccmduded ; a liansom of 40,000/. was stiplikted ;* 
and the king of Scots was restored to the throtie of his 
ancestors, and proved, in his short reign, one of the most 
illustrious princes that had ever governed that kihgdoiti. 
He was murdered, in 1437, by his traitorous kinsman 
the earl of Athole. His affections inclined to the side 
of France ; but the English had never reason, during his 
lifetime, to complain of any breach of the neutrality by . 
Scotland. 

Military ®1^^ ^^ tcgeut was uot SO much employed in 
opeiatioiiB. these political negotiations as to neglect die ope- 
rations of war, from which alone he could hopel to suc- 
ceed in expelling the French monarch. Though the 
chief seat of Charles's power lay in the southern pro- 
vinces beyond the Loire, his partisans were possei^c^ of 
some fortresses in the northern, and even in th^ neigh- 
bourhood of Paris ; and it behoved the duk^ of Bedford 
first to clear these countiies from the enemy^ befotre tii 
could think of attempting more distant conquests, tlie 
casde of Dorsoy was taken^ after a iiege of six W^eks; 
that of Noyelle and the town of Riie in Picatdy under- 
went the same fate ; Pont sur Seine, Vertus, Montftip > 
were subjected by the British arms ; and a Aidr^ cott^ 
siderable advantage wds soon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Butgimdy. John Stuart, non- 
stable of Scotland, and the lord of Estissac, h^ fotn^ed 
the siege of -Crevant in Burgundy : the earls of Salis- 
bury and Sufiblk, with the count of Toulongeoft, were 
sent to its relief ; a fierce and well-disputed actioti en-^ 
sued ; the Scots and French were defeated ; the Coiiititi 
ble of Scotland and the eount of Ventadour were ttt^A 

f HflHj ffl^. 86. SiffWe, p. 364. Graftoiij p. 501. 
» Rymftr. Yol. 10. p. i99, 300. 326. 
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prisoners; dud above a thousand men, among whom vifs 
sir William Hamilton, were left on the field of battle.'* 
The taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of la Charite 
upon the Loire, was the fruit of this victory ; and as this 
latter place opened an entrance into the southern pro- 
vinces; the acquisition of it appeared on that account of 
the greater importance to the duke of Bedford, and 
seemed to promise a successful issue to the war. 

The more Charles was threatened with an invasion in 
those provinces, which adhered to him, the.more neces- 
sary it became that he should retain possession of every 
fortress which he still held within the quarters of the 
enemy. The duke of Bedford had besieged in pecson, 
during the , space of three months, the town of Yvri in 
Normandy ; and the brave governor, ynable to make any 
longer defence, was obliged to capitulate ; and he agreed 
to surrender the town, if, before a certain term, no relief 
arrived. Charles, informed of these conditions, deter- 
mined to make an attempt for saving the place. He col- 
lected) with some difficulty, an army of fourteen thou- 
sandimen, of whom one half were Scots ; and he sent them 
thitherunderthecommandoftheearlofBuchan,constable 
of France ; who wa$ attended by the earl of Douglas his 
countiyman, the duke of Alen^on, the mareschal de la 
JFayette, the count of Aumale, and the viscount of iNar- 
boitne. When the constable arrived within a few leagues 
of Yvri, he found that he was come to© late, and. that 
the place was already surrendered. He immediately 
turned to the left, and sat down before Vemeiiil, which 
the inhabitants, in spite of the garrison, delivered up to 
him.* Buchan might now have returned in safety^ and 
with the glory of making an aequisitipn no less impor- 
tant than the place which he was sent to relieve; but 
hearing of Bedford's approach, he called a council of war, 
in order to deliberate concerning the conduct which he 

^ Hall, fol. 85. ■ BfoDBtrelet, vol. 2. p< 8. Hoiingshed, p. 586. Grafton, p. 500. 
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skould bokl'in this emergence. The wiser part 6f the 
council declared for a retreat ; and replresented, that all 
the past misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 
tibeir rashness in giving battle when no necessity obliged 
them; that this army was the last resource of the king, 
and the only defence of the few provinces which remain^ 
ed to him ; and that every reason invited him to embrace 
cautiousiheasures, which might leave time for his subjects 
to return to a sense of their duty, and give leisure for dis- 
cord to arise among his enemies, who, being united by no 
common band of interest or motive of alliance, could not 
long persevere in their animosity against him. AH these 
prudential considerations were overborne by a vain point 
of honour not to turn their backs on the enemy ; and they 
resolved to await the arrival of the duke of Bedford. 
Battle of ^^^ numbers were nearly equal in this action ; 
VemeuU. gjad as the lone continuance of war had intro- 

Aagust27. ... 

duced discipline, which, however imperfect, 
sufficed to maintain some appearance of order in such 
small armies, the battle was fierce, and wdl disputed, 
and' attended with bloodshed on both sides. The con- 
istable drew up his forces under the walls of Vemeiiil, 
and resolved to abide the attack of the enemy ; but the 
impatience of the viscount of Narbonne, who advanced 
precipitately, and obliged the whole line to follow him 
in "some hurry and confusion, was the cause of the mis- 
fortune which ensued. The English archers, fixing 
their palisadoes before them, according to their usual 
custom, sent a volley of arrows amidst the thickestof the 
French army; and though beaten from their ground, 
and obliged to take shelter among the baggage, they 
soon rallied, and continued to do great execution upon 
the enemy. The duke of Bedford, meanwhile, at the 
head of the men-at-arms, made impression on the French, 
broke their ranks, chased them off the field, and rendered 
the victoiy entirely complete and decisive.* The con- 

* Hall, fol. 88—90. MoBStrelet, toL 2. p^ 15. ' Stowe, p. 365. Holing, p. 588. 
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stable himself pemlied in bottle, as weU as the earl of 
Douglas m^ bis son, ibe counts ef Aumale, Tomierre, 
and Ventadour, with many otber considerable nobility. 
The duke of Alen^n, tbe mareschal de la Fayette, the 
lords of Qaucour and Mortemar, were taken prisoners. 
Thefp fell about fojur thousand of the French, and six- 
teen hundred of the English ; a loss esteemed, at that 
tini0, 90 unusual on the side of the victors, that the duke 
of B^fQ]:d forbade all rejoicings for his success. Ver- 
neiiil wa9 surrendered nes:t day by capitulation."^ 

The condition of the king of France now appeared 
very terrible, and almost desperate. He had lost the 
IH>wer of his army and the bravest of his nobles in this 
&tal action ; he had no resource either for recruiting or 
subsisting his troops ; he wanted money even for his par- 
sonal subsistence ; aod though all parade of a court was 
bfg^ished,' it was with difficulty he could keep a table, 
supplied with the plainest necessaries, for himself and 
his few followers : every day brought him intelligence of 
|3ome loss or misfortune ; towns which were bravely de^ 
fended were obliged at last to surrender for want of re- 
lief or supply; he saw his partisans entirely chased from 
all the provinces which lay north of the Loire ; and he ex- 
pected soon to lose, by the united efforts of his enm^ies, 
all the territories of which he had hitherto continued 
master ; when an incident happened which saved him 
on the brink of ruin, and lost the English such an op- 
portunity for completis^ thm conquests as they never 
afterward were able to recall. 

Jaqueline, coAmtess of Hainault and Holland, and heir 
of these provinces, had espoused John duke of Brabant, 
cousin-german to the duke of Burgundy; but having 
made this choice from the usual motives of princes, she 
soon found reason to repent of the unequal alliance. She 
was a princess of a masculine spirit and uncommon 
understanding; the duke of Brabant was of a sickly 

*'MQnstr«le(, vol. 9. p. 1$. 
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complexion and weak mind : she was in tbe vigoar of 
k^r age ; he had only reached his fiftemth year : t^ese 
causes had inspired her with such cooteaupt tor her hus- 
band, which soon proceeded to antipathy, tfaat she de« 
termined to dissolve a marriage, where, it is probable, 
nothing but the ceremony had as yet intervened. The 
court of Rome was commonly very open to appticatiofis 
of thi$ nature, when seconded by power and mon^ ; 
but as the princess foresaw great oppositi<m from h^ 
hudbsmd'^ relations, and was impatient to effect her pur- 
pose, she made h^. escape into England, and threw her* 
self under the protection of the duke of Gloucester. 
That prince, with many iidble qualities, had the defect 
' of being governed by an impetuous temper and vehe- 
ment passions ; and he was rashly induced, as well by 
the dmrms of the countess herself, as by the prospect of 
possessing her rich inheritance, to offer himsetf to her as 
a hudi)and. Without waiting for a papal disp^isation ; 
without endeavouring to reconcile the duke of Burgundy 
to the measure, he entered into a contract of marriagtt 
^ith JaqueUne, and immediately attempted to put him^ 

with so precipate a conduct ; he resented the injury done 
to the duke of Brabant, his near relation ; he dteaded 
to have the English established on all sides of him ; and 
he foresaw the consequences which must atte^ the 
extensive and uncontrolled domimon of that nation, if, 
before the fiill settlement of thmr power, they insulted 
and injured an ally, to whc»n they had already been so 
much indebted, and who was still «o necessary for sup- 
porting them in their farther progress. He encouraged, 
therefore, the duke of Brabant to make resistance ; he 
engaged many of Jaqueline's subjects to adhere to that 
prince; he himself marched troops to his support ; and 
as the di^ke of Gloucester still peisevered in his purpose, 
a sharp war was suddenly kindled iii the Low Countries. 
The quarrel soon became personal as well as political. 
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The Bnglish prince wrote to the duke of Burgundy, com- 
iplaining of thie opposition made tahis pretensions ; aiid 
though, in the main, he employed amicable terms in his 
letter, he took notice of some falsehoods into which, he 
said, Philip had been betrayed during the course of these 
trao^actions. This unguarded expression was highly 
resented ; the duke of Burgundy insisted that he.should 
retract it ; and mutuai challenge and defiances passed 
between them on this occasion/ 

The duke of Bedford could easily foresee the bad effects 
of so ill-timed and imprudent a quarrel. All the succours 
which he expected from England, and which were so 
necessary in this critical emergence, were intercepted by 
his brother, and employed in Holland and Hainault; the 
fotces of the duke of Burgundy, which he also depended 
on, were diverted by the same wars ; and, besides this 
double loss, he was in imminent danger of alienating, for v 
ever, that confederate, whose friendship was of the ut- 
most importance, and whom the late king had enjoined 
him', with his dying breath, to gratify by every mark of 
regard and attachment. He represented all these topics 
to the duke of Gloucester ; he endeavoured to mitigate 
the resentment of the duke of Burgundy ; he interposed 
With his good offices between these princes^ but was not 
successful in any of ^his endeavours ; and he found that 
the impetuosity of his brother's temper was still the chief 
obstacle to all accommodation.* For diis reason, instead 
of pushing the victory gained ait Vemeiiil, he found him- 
self obliged to take a jotimey into England, and to try, 
by his counsels and authority, to moderate the measures 
of the duke of Gloucester. - . 

• There had likewise broken out some diffa'ences among 
the English ministry, which had proceeded to great ex- 
tremities, and which required the regents presence to 
compose them.** The bishop of Winchester, to whom 

' MoMtrelet, vol. 2. p. 19 — 21. f Ibid. p. 18, 
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the caxe of the king^s person and education had been in- 
trusted^ was a prelate of great capacity and experience, 
but of an intriguing and dangerous character ; and as he 
aspired to the government of affairs, he had continual 
disputes with his nephew the protector ; and he gained 
frequent advantages over the vehement and 'impolitic 
temper of that prince. The duke of Bedford employed 
the authority of parliament to reconcile them ; and these 
rivals were obliged to promise, before that ass^nbly, 
that they would bury all quarrels in oblivion.* Time also 
seemed to open expedients for composing the difference 
with the duke of Burgundy. The credit of that prince 
had procured a bull from the pope, by which not only 
Jaqueline's contract with the duke of Gloucester wa3 an- 
nulled, but it was also declared, that even in case of the 
duke of Brabant's death, it should never be lawful for her 
to espouse the English prince. Humphrey, despairing 
of success, married another lady of inferior rank, who had 
lived some time with him as his mistress.^ The duke of 
Brabant died; and his widow, before she could recover 
possession of her dominions, was obliged to declare the 
duke of Burgundy her heir, in case she should die witii- 
out issue, and to promise never to marry without his con- 
s^t. But thou^ the affair was thus terminated to the 
satisfaction of Philip, it left a disagreeable impression on 
his mind ; it excited an extreme Jealousy of the English, 
and opened his eyes to his true interests ; and as nothing 
but his animosity against Charles had engaged him in 
alliance with, them, it counterbalanced that passion by 
another of the same kind, which, in the end, became 
prevalent^ and brought him back, by degrees, to his na- 
tural connexions with his family and his native country. 

About the same time the duke of Britanny b^an to 
withdrfiw himself from the English alliance. His bro- 
ther, the count of Richemont, though connected by mar- 

* HaU, foL 98, 99. Uolingshed, p. 593, 594. Polydore Vixfpl, p. 466. Grafton^ 
p. 512. 519. * Stowe, p. 567. 
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mge with the dokasii of Bui^undj and Bedford, was ex- 
tremely attached by inclination to the French interest ; 
and he willingly heaikened to all the sdTances which 
Charles made him for obtaining his friendship. The 
fitoff of constable, vacant by the earl of Buchan's death, 
was offered him ; and, as his martial and ambitious tem- 
per aspired to the command of armies, which he had in 
vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, he 
not only accepted that office, but brought over his bro* 
ther to an alliance with the French monarch. The new 
constable, having made this one change in his measures, 
firmly adhered, ever after, to his engagements with 
France. Though his pride and violence, which would 
admit of no rival in his master's confidence, and even 
prompted him to assassinate his other favourites, had so 
much disgusted Charles, that he once banished him the 
court, and refused to admit him to his presence, he still 
acted with vigour for the service of that monarch, and 
obtained at last, by his , perseverance, the pardon of all 
past offences. 

In this situation the duke of Bedford, on his return, 
found the affairs of France, after passing eight mcoiths 
in England. The duke of Burgundy was much dis-^ 
gusted. The duke of Britanny had entered into en- 
gagements with Charles, and had done homage to that 
prince for his dutchy. The French had been allowed to 
recover from the astonishment into which their frequent 
disasters had thrown them. An incident too had hap- 
pened, which served extremely to raise their cours^e. 
The earl of Warwick hstd besieged Montargis with a 
small army of three thousand men, and the place was 
reduced to extremity, when the bastard of Orleans under- 
took to throw relief into it. This general, who was na- 
tural son to the prince assas^nated by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and who was afterward created ccnmt of Dunois, 
conducted a body of sixteen hundred men to Montargis ; 
and made an attack on the enemy's trenches with so 
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much v^ur^ prudence^ and. goofi fortune, that h^ not 
only penQtmt6d iato the plfK^e, but g^ve a severe blow to 
the English, and obliged W^ick to raise the siege.^ 
This wa^ the first signal a^lon that raised the fame of 
Dunois, and opened him the road to these great honours 
which he afterward attained. 

But the regent, soon after his arrival, revived the re* 
putation 6f the English arms, by an important enterprise 
which he happily achieved. He secretly brought to- 
eether, in separate detachments, a considerable army to 
the frontiers of Britanny ; and fell so unexpectedly «iou 
that province, that the duke, unable to make resistance, 
yielded to all the terms required of him : he renounced 
the French alliance ; he engaged to maintain the trea^ 
of Troye ; he acknowledged the duke of Bedford for 
regent of France; and promised to do homage for hi^ 
dutchy to king Henry.' And the English prince, hav- 
ing thus freed himself from a dangerous enemy who lay 
behind him, resolved on an undertaking which, if suc- 
cessful, would, he hoped, cast the balance between the 
two nations, and prepare ihe way for the final conquest 
of France. 

The city of Orleans was so situated between 
Qrkans. the proviuccs commanded by Henry, and those 

^^^ possessed by Charles, that it opened an easy en- 
trance to either ; and as the duke of Bedford intended 
to make a great efibrt for penetrating into the south of 
France, it behoved him to begin with this place, which, 
in the present circumstances, was become the most im* 
portant.in the kingdom. He committed the conduct of 
the enterprise to the earl of Salisbury, who had newly 
brought a reinforcement of six thousand men from Eng- 
land, and who had much distinguished himself by his 
abilities, during the course of the present war. Salis- 
bury, passing the Loire, made himself master of several 

^ MoDStielet, toI. 9. p. 33, 33. Holtngslied, p. 597. 
J MoBStrelet, toL 3. p. 35, 36. 
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' miall places, which surrounded Orleans on that side ;"" 
and as Jiis intentions were thereby known, the French 
king used every expedient to supply the city with a gar- 
rison and provisions, and enable it to maintain a long 
and obstinate siege. The lord of Gaucour, a brave and 
experienced captain, was appointed governor; many 
officers of distinction threw themselves into the place ; 
the troops which they conducted were inured to war, 
and were determined to make the most obstinate resis- 
tance ; and even the inhabitants, disciplined by the long 
continuance of hostilities, were well qualified, in their 
own defence, to second the efforts of the most veteran 
forces. The eyes of all Europe were turned towards 
this scene; where it was reasonably supposed, the French 
were to make their last stand for maintaining the inde- 
pendence of their monarchy and the rights of their sove- 
reign. 

The earl of Salisbury at last approached the place 
with an army, which consisted only often thousand men ; 
and not being able, with so small a force, to invest so 
great a city, that commanded a bridge over the Loire, 
he stationed himself on the southern side towards So- 
longe, leaving the other, towards the 'Beausse, still open 
to the enemy. He there attacked the fortifications which 
guarded the entrance to die bridge ; and, after an obsti- 
nate resistance, he carried several of them ; but was him- 
self killed by a cannon-ball as he was taking a view of 
the enemy .° The earl of Suffolk succeeded to the com- 
mand, and being reinforced with great numbers of Eng- 
lish and Burgundians, he passed the river with the main 
body of his army, and invested Orleans on the other side. 
As it was how the depth of winter, Suffolk, who found 
it difficult in that season to throw up intrenchments all 
around, jcontented himself, for the present, with erect- 
ing redoubts at different distances, where his' men were 

"> Monstrelet, vol. 2. p. 38, 39. Polyd. Virg. p. 468. 
n Hall, fol. 105. Monetrelet, vol. 9. p. 39. Stowe, p. 369, Holingshcd, p. 699. 
Giafton, p. 531. 
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lodged in safety, and were ready to intercept the supplies 
which the enemy might attempt to throw into the place. 
Though he had several pieces of artillery in his camp 
(and this is among the first sieges in Europe where can- 
non were found to be of importance), the art of engineer- 
ing was hitherto so imperfect, that Suffolk trusted more 
to famine than to force for subduing the city ; and he 
purposed in the spring to render the circumyallation 
more complete, by drawing intrenchments from one re- 
doubt to another. Numberless feats of valour were per- 
formed both by the besiegers and besieged during the 
winter ; bold sallies were made, and repulsed with equal 
boldness ; convoys were sometimes introduced and often 
intercepted ; the supplies were still tmequal to the con- 
sumption of the place ; and the English seemed daily 
though slowly, to be advancing towards the completion 
of their enterprise. 

But while Suffolk lay in this situation, the French 
parties ravaged f^all the country around; and the be- 
siegers,who were obliged to draw their provisions from a 
distance, were themselves exposed to the danger of want 
and famine. Sir John Fastolffe was bringing up a large 
convoy of every kind of stores, which he escorted with 
a detachment of two thousand five hundred men ; when 
he was attacked by a body of four thousand French, 
under the command of the counts of Clermont and Du- 
nois. Fastolffe drew up his troops behind the waggons ; 
but the French geherab, afmid of attacking him in that 
posture, planted a battery of cannon against him, which 
threw every thing into confusion, and would have in- 
jiured them the victoiy, had not the impatience of some 
Scottish troops, who broke the line of battle, brought 
on an engagement, in which Fastolffe was victorious. 
The count ot Dunois was wounded ; and above five hun- 
dred French were left on the field of battle. This action, 
which was of great importance in the present conjunc- 
ture, was commonly called the battle of Herrings ; be- 
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cause the couYoy brought a great quantity of that kind 
of provisious, for the use of the English army during the 
Lent season*'' 

Charles seemed now to have but one expedient for 
saving this city, which had been so long inveisted. The 
duke of Orleans, who was still prisoner in England, pre- 
Tailed on the protector and the council to consent that 
aU his demesnes should be allowed to preserve a neu- 
trahty during the war, and should be sequestered, for 
the greater security, into the hands of the duke of Bur- 
gundy. This prince, who was much less cordial in the 
English interests than formerly, went to Paris, and made 
tbe proposal to the duke of Bedford; but the regent 
coldly replied, That he was not of a humour to beat the 
bushes while others ran away with the game : an answer 
which so disgusted the duke, that h^ recallejl all the 
troops of Burgundy that acted in the siege.^ The place, 
however, was every day more and more closely invested 
by the English: sreat scarcity be^an already to be fek 
by the ga^on aid inhabitanteVcharles, in despair of 
collecting an army which should dare to approach the 
enemy's intrenchments, not only gave the city for lost, 
but began to entertain a very dismal prospect with regard 
to the general state of his affairs. He saw that the 
country, in which he had hitherto, with great dif- 
ficulty, subsisted, would be laid entirely open to the 
mvasion of a powerful and victorious enemy; and he 
already aitertained thoughts of retiring with the re-" 
mains of his forces into Laiiguedoc and Dauphiny, and 
defending himself as long as possible in those remote pro- 
vinces. But it was fortunate for this good prince, that, 
as he lay under the dominion of the fair, the women, 
whom he consulted, had the spirit to support his sinking 
resolution in this desperate extremity. Mary of Anjou, 
his queen, a princess of great merit and prudence^ vehe^ 

o Hall, fol. 106. M9nttrelet» vol. 2. p. 41, 42. Stowe, p. 369^ Hotiagi^ed, 
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isiaitly oppos^ this measure, ^hich» she foresaw, would 
discourage all hia partisans, and serve as a general signal 
for deserting a prince who seemed himself to despair of 
success. His mistress too, the fair Agnes Sorel, who lived 
in entire amity with the queen, seconded all her remon- 
strancesy and threat(|$aed that, if he thiis pusillanimously 
threw away the sceptre of France, she would seek in the 
court of England a fortune more correspondent to her 
wishes. Love was able to rouse in the breast of Charles 
that courage which ambition had failed to excite; he 
resolved to dispute every inch of ground with an imperi- 
ous enemy ; and rather to perish wijth honour in the 
midst of his friends, than yield ingloripusly to his bad 
fortune ; when relief was unexpectedly brought, him by 
another female of a very diiHerent character, who gave 
rise to one of the most singular revolutions that is to be 
met with in history. 

The Maid ^^ ^^^ village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, 
of Orleans. Qji ^^^^ borders of Lorraine, there lived a country- 
girl of twenty-seven years of age, called Joan d'Arc, who 
was servant in a small inn, and who in that station had been 
accustomed to tend the horses of the guests, to ride them 
without a saddle to the watering-place, and to perform 
other offices, which, in well frequented inns, commonly 
faU to the share of the men-servants.*^ This girl was of 
an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been re- 
marked for any singularity ; whether that she had met 
with no occasion to excite her genius, or that the un- 
skilful eyes of tEose who conversed with her, had not 
been able to discern her uncommon merit. It is easy 
to imagine, that the present situation of France was an 
interesting object even to persons of the lowest rsuik, 
and would become the frequent subject of conversaticMi : 
a young prince expelled his throne by the sedition of 
native subjects, and by the arms of strangers, could not 
&il to move the compassion of all his people whose 

4 Hall, fol. 107. Monstrelet, rol. 2. p. 42. Grafton, p. 534. 
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hearts were uncorrupted by faction) and the peculiar 
character of Charles, so strongly inclined to friendship, 
and the tender passions, naturally rendered him the hero 
of that sex whose generous mindis know no bounds in 
their affections. The siege of Orleans; the progress of 
the English before that place, the grep.t distress of the 
garrison and inhabitants, the importance of saving this 
city and its brave defenders, had turned thither the pub- 
lic eye ; and Joan, inflamed by the general sentiment, 
was seized with a wild desire of bringing relief to her 
sovereign in his present distresses. Her inexperienced 
mind, working day and night on this favourite object, 
mistook the impulses of passiop for heavenly inspira- 
tions ; and she fancied that she.saw visions, and heard 
voices exhorting her to re-establish the throne of France, 
and to expel the foreign invaders. An uncommon in- 
trepidity of temper made her overlook all the dangers 
which might attend her in such a path ; and thinking 
herself destined by Heaven to this office, she threw 
aside all that bashfulness and timidity so natural to her 
sex, her years, and her low station. She went to Vau- 
couleurs; procured admission to Baudricourt the go- 
vernor ; informed him of her inspirations and intentions ; 
and conjured him not to neglect the voice of God, who 
spoke through her, but to second tho^e heavenly reve- 
lations which impelled her to this glorious enterprise, 
Baudricourt treated her at first with some neglect ; but 
on her frequent return to him, and importunate soli- 
citations, he began to remark something extraordinary 
in the maid, and was inclined, at all hazards,- to make 
so easy an experiment. It is uncertain whether this 
gentleman had discernment ienough to perceive that 
great use might be made with the vulgar of so uncom- 
mon an engine; or, what is more likely, in that credu- 
lous age, was himself a convert to this visionary; but 
he adopted at last the schemes of Joan; and he gave 
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her some attendants, who conducted her to the Ffaich 
courts which at that time resided at Chinon. 

^It is^ the businass of history to distinguish between the 
miraculous and the marvellous; to reject the first in all 
narrations merely profane and human ; to doubt the 
second ; and when obliged by unquestionable testimony, 
as in the present case, to admit of something extraordi- 
nary, to receive as little of it as is consistent with the 
known facts and circumstances. It is pretended, that 
Joan, immediately on her admission, knew the king, 
though she had never seen his face before, and though 
he purposely kept himself in the crowd of courtiers, and 
had laid aside every thing in his dress and apparel which 
might distinguish him ; that she offered him, in the 
name of the supreme Creator, to raise the siege of Or- 
leans, and conduct him to Rheims, to be there crowned 
and anointed ; and on his expressing doubts of her mis- 
sion, revealed to hun, before some sworn confidante, a 
secret j which was unknown to all the world beside him- 
self, and which nothing but a heavenly inspiration could 
have discovered to her ; and that she demanded, as the 
instrument of! her future victories, a particular sword 
which w^ kept in the church of St. Catherine of Fier- 
bois,' and which, though she had never seen it, she de- 
scribed by all ii» marks, ?md by the place in which it 
had long lain neglected.' This is certain, that all these 
miraculous stpries were spread abroad, in order to cap- 
tivate the vulgar. The more the king and his ministers 
vvere determined: to give in to the illusion, 'the more 
scruples they pretended. An assembly of grave doctors 
and theologians cautiously examined JoanVmission- and 
pronounced it undoubted and supernatural. She was 
sent to the parliament, then residing at Poictiers ; and 
was interrogated before that assembly : the presidents, 
the , counsellors j who came persuaded of her imposture, 
went away convinced of her inspiration. A ray of hope 
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begtta to break llirough that despair in wMeli the minds 
of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now 
declared itself in favour of France, and had laid bare its 
outstretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 
Few could distinguish between the impulse of inclination 
and the force of conviction ; and none would submit to 
the trouble of so disagreeable a scrutiny. 

After these artificial precautions and prepaiutions had 
been for some time employed, Joan's requests were at 
last complied with ; she was armed cap-a-pee, mounted 
&a. horseback, and shewn in that martial habiliment be*- 
teffe the whole people. Her dexterity in managing her 
steed> though acquired in her former occupation, was 
regarded as a fresh proof of her mission ; and she was 
received with the loudest acclamations by the specUrtorB* 
Her former occupation was even denied ; she was no 
longer the servant of an inn ; she was converted into 
a shepherdess, an employment much more agreec^ble to 
the ima^nation. To render her still more interesting, 
near ten yeais were subtracted from her a^ ; and all 
the sentiments of love and of chivalry-were thus imited 
tofiiose of enthusiasm, in order to inflame the fond fency 
of the people with prepossessions in her favour. 

When the engine was thus dressed up in full splen-* 
donr, it was determined to essay its ibree s^ainst the 
enemy. Joan was sent to Blois, where a large convoy 
was prepared for the supply of Orleans, and an army of 
ten thousand men under the command of St. Severe, 
assembled to edeort H. She ordered all the soldiers to 
cemfess themselves before they set out on the enterprkie ; 
she banished from the camp all women of bad fome ; 
she displayed in her hands a consecrated banner ; where 
the Supreme Being was represented grasping the globe 
of eStrth, and surrounded with fleurs-de-lis : and she 
insisted, in right of her prophetic mission, that the con 
voy should enter Orleans by the direct road, from the 
side of Beausse ; but the count of Ehinois, unwilling to 
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submit the rules of the military art io her inspbraiioiis^ 
ordered it to approach by the other side of the river, 
where, he knew, the weakest part of the English army 
was stationed. 

Previous to this attempt, the maid had written to the 
reg^it, and to the English generals before Orleans, 
commanding them, in the name of the Omnipotent Cre- 
ator, by whom she was commissioned, immediately to 
raise the siege, and to evacuate France ; and menacing 
them with divine vengeance in case of their disobedience. 
All the English affected to speak with derision of the 
maid, and of her heavenly commission; and said, that 
the French king was now indeed reduced to a sorry 
pass^ when he had recourse to such ridiculous expedi- 
ents : but they felt their imagination secretly atruck 
with the vehement persuasion which prevailed in all 
around them; and they waited with anxious expectation, 
not unmixed with horror, for the issue of these esttdM* 
dinary preparations. 

As the convoy ap^iroached the river, a sally was made 
by the garrison on the side of Beaui^, to [»*eYent die 
English general from sendii^ any de^aciiment to tli^ 
othear side ; the provisions were peaceably embaarked in 
boats (April 29), which the inhabitants of Orleans bad 
sesxt to receive them ; the maid covered with her troopi 
the embarkation ; Suffolk did not venture to attack her ; 
and tlie French general carried back the army in safety 
to Blois ; ^in alteration of affairs which Mras already visi-» 
hie to all the world,' and which had a proportional effect 
on the minds of both parties. 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in her 
military garb, and displayii^ her consecrated standard ; 
and was received as a celestial delivensr by all the inha- 
bitants^ They now believed themselves invincible under 
her influence ; and Dunois himself, perceiving such a 
mighty alterattdn both in friends and foes, ccmsented that 
the next convoy, which was expected in a few days^ 

l2 
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shonld enter by the side of Beatisse. The convoy a]^ 
preached (May 4) ; no sign of resistance appeared in 
the besiegers ; the waggons and troops passed without 
interruption between the redoubts of the English; a 
dead silence and astonishment reigned among those 
troops, formerly so elated with victory, and so fierce for 

the combat 

The earl of Suflfolk was in a situation very unusual and 
extraordinary, and which might well confound a man 
o^ the greatest capacity and firmest temper. He saw his 
troops overawed, and strongly impressed with the idea of 
a divine influence accompanying the maid. Instead of 
banishing these vain terrors by hurry, and action, and war, 
he wait^ till the soldiers should recover from the panic; 
and he thereby gave leisure for those prepossessions to 
sink still deeper into their minds. - The military nlaxims 
jvhich.are prudent in common cases, deceived him in 
these unaccountably events. The English felt theircou- 
rage daunted and overwhelmed ; and thence inferred a 
divine vengeance hanging over them. The French drew 
the same inferep.ce. from an inactivity so new and unex- 
pected. : : Every cii^cumstance was now reversed in the 
opiiiions of n^en, on ivhich all depends; the spirit re- 
sulting from a: long course of uninterrupted success 
was cai a sudden transferred from the victors to the van- 
quished. 

The maid called aloud, that the garrison should re- 
main no longer on the defensive ; and she promised her 
followers the assistance of Heaven in attacking tlK)se re- 
doubts of the enemy which had so long kept them in awe, 
and which they had never hitherto dared to insult. The 
generals; seconded her ardour : an attack was made on 
one redoubt, and it proved successful;' all the English 
who defended the intrenchments were put to the sword 
pr taken prisoners; and sir John Talbot himself, who 
had dra^rn together from tlje other reboubts some troops 

• M<»ifltrelet, vol. 2. p. 45. 
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to bring them relief, durst not appear in the open field 
against so formidable an enemy. 

Nothing, after this success, seemed impossible to the 
maid and her enthusiastic votaries. She urged the ge- 
nerals to attack the main body of the English in their 
intrenchments ; but Dunois, still unwilling to hazard the 
fate of France Ijy too great temerity, and sensible that the 
least reverse of fortune would make all the present vi- 
sions evaporate, and restore every thing to its former 
condition, checked her vehemence, and proposed to her 
first to expel the enemy fi^om their forts on the other 
side of the river, and thus lay the communication with 
the country entirely open, before he attenipted any more 
hazardous enterprise. Joan was persuaded, and these 
forts were vigorously assailed. In one attack the French 
were repulsed ; the maid was leftf almost alone ; she was 
obliged to retreat, and join the runaways ; but displaying 
her , sacred standard, and animating them with her coun- 
tenance, her gestures, her exhortations, she led them 
back to the charge, and overpowered the English in 
their intrenchments. In the attack of another fort, she 
.was wounded in the neck with an arrow ; she retreated 
a moment behind the assailants; she pulled out the ar- 
row with her own hands ; sh^ had. the woimd jquickly 
dressed ; and she hastened back to head the troops, and to 
plant her victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy* 

By all these successes, the English were entirely 

chased from their fortifications on that side; they had 

lost above six thousand-men in these differen^t actions ; 

and, what was still more important, their wonted courage 

and confidence were wholly gone, and had.given place to 

amazement and despair. The maid returned triumphant 

over, the bridge, and was again received as the guardian 

angel of the city. After performing «uch miracles, she 

convinced the most obdurate incredulity of her divine 

mission ; menfelt themselves animated as by a superior 

energy^ and thought nothing impossible to that divine 
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hand which so visibly conducted them. It was in vain 
even for the English generals to oppose with their sol« 
diers the prevailing opinion of supernatural influ^ice ; 
they themselves were probably moved by the same belief; 
the utmost they dared to advance was, that Joan was not 
an instrument of God ; she was only the implement of 
the devil : but as the English had felt, to their ssA expe- 
rience, that the devil might be allowed sometimes to 
prevail, they derived not much consolation from the en- 
forcing of this opinion. 

The giege ^* might provc extremely dangerous for Suf- ' 
«f oceans folk, with such intimidated troops, to remain any 
May 8. longer in the presence of so courageous and vie- . 
torious an enemy ; he therefore raised the Megs, and re- 
treated with all the precaution imaginable. The French 
resolved to push their conquests, and to allow the Eng- 
lish no leisure to recover from their consternation. 
Charles formed a body of she thousand men, and sent 
them to attack Jergeau, whither Sufiblk had retired with 
a detachment of his army. The siege lasted ten days ; 
and the place was obstinately defended. Joan displayed 
her wonted intrepidity on the occasion. She descended 
into the fosse in leading the attack; and she there 
received a blow on the head with a stone, by which 
she was confounded and beaten to the ground ; but she 
soon recovered herself; and in the end rendered the 
assault successfiil : Suffolk was obliged to yield himself 
prisoner to a Frenchman called Henaud ; but, before h^ 
submitted, he asked his adversary, whether he were a 
gentleman ? On receiving a satisfactory answer, he de- 
manded, whether he were a knight? Renaud replied^ 
that he had not yet attained that honour. Then Intake 
you one^ replied Sufiblk; upon which he gave him the l^ow 
with his sword, which dubbed him into that fraternity ; 
and he immediately surrendered himself his prisoner.' 

The remainder of the English army was commanded 
by Fastolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who thought of nothing 
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but af making their r^reat, as soba as posaifafe, into a 
place of safety; while the French esteemed the joyeiy 
taking them equivalent to a victory. So much had the 
events which passed hefore Orleans altered everything 
between the two nations ! The vanguard of ihe Freoch^ 
under Richemont and XaintraiUes, attacked the rear of 
the enemy at the village of Patay, (June 1 8). The bat- 
tle lasted not a moment ; the English were discomfited, 
and fled ; the brave FastolfFe himself shewed the exaoon 
pie of flight to his troops ; and the order of the Qait^ 
was taken from him, as a punishment &r this instance of 
cowardicci* Two thousand men were killed in this ac- 
tion, and both Talbot and Scales taken {H'isonersu 

In the account of all these successes, the French wri-^ . 
ters, to magnify the wonder, represent the maid (who was 
now known by the appellation of the MctidofOlrleam) 
as notjonly active in combat, but as performing the office 
of general ; directing the troops, conducting the military 
operations, and swaying the deliberations in all councils 
of war. It is certain, that the policy of the Frencli 
court endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the 
public ; but it is much more probable, that Dunois and 
the wiser ccmimanders prompted her in all her measures, 
than that a country-girl, without experience or eduea^ 
cation, could, on a sudden, become expert in a proles* 
sioii which requires more genius ax^ capacity than any 
other active scene of life. It is sufficient; praise that she 
could distinguish the persons on whose judgment she 
might rdiy ; that she could seize their hints and sug- 
gestions, and, on a sudden, deliver their opinicms as her 
own ; and that she could curb, on occasion, that vision- 
ary and enthusiastic spirit with which she was actuated, 
and could temper it with prudence and dkcretion. 

The raising of the siege of Orl^ns was one part x>i 
the maid's promise to CharW ; the crowning of him at 
Rheims was the other ; and she now vehemteti^ly iosisled 

* Monsix'elet, vol* 9t ^. 46« 
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that he shcmld forthwith set out on that enterprise; A 
few weeks before^ such a proposal would have appe^ed^ 
the most extravagant in the world. Rheims lay in ^ 
distant quarter of the kingdom ; was. then in the hands 
of a victorious enemy; the whole road which led to it 
was occupied by their garrisons ; and no man could ber 
so sanguine as to imagine that such an si,ttempt cbuld so 
soon come within the bounds of possibility. But as it 
was extremely the interest of Charles to maintain the; 
belief of something extraordinary and divine in these 
events, and to avail himself of the present constemalion 
of the English, he resolved to follow the exhortations of 
his warlike prophetess, and to lead his army upon this 
promising adventure. Hitherto he had kept remote, 
from the scene of war. As the safety of the state de~ 
pended upon his person, he had been persuaded to re^ 
strain his military ardour ; but observing this prosper** 
ous turn of affairs, he now determined to appear at the 
head of his armies, and to set the example of valour to 
all his soldiers. And the French nobility saw at onqe 
their young sovereign assuming a new and more bril-: 
liant character, seconded by fortune and conducted by 
the hapid of Heaven ; and they caught fresh zeal to exert 
themselves in replacing him on the throne of his an-^ 
cestors. 

The king Charfes set out for Rheims at the head o£ 
^J^^®^ twelve thousand men: he passed by Troycj 
Kheims. which Opened its gates to him : Chalons. imiT 
^ * tated the example ; Rheims sent hin^ a deputa- 
tion with its keys, before his approach to it; and he 
scarcely pei^ceived, as he passed along, , that he .waiT 
marching through an enemy's country. The cerqjnony 
of his coronation was here performed" with the holy 
oil, which a pigeon had brought to king Clovis^ Jrom 
heaven on the. first establishment of ibe French mo- 
nar^shy : the maid ot Orleans stood by his side in ccMoa- 

*> Monstrelet, toU ^. p. 49* 
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plete aamour, and displayed heir sacred bamieir, whiefa 
had so often dissipated su)d confounded his fiercest ene-^ 
mies ; and the people shouted with the most unfeigned 
joy on viewing such a complication of wonders. After 
the completion of the ceremony, the maid threw herself 
at the king's feet, embraced his knees, and with a flood 
of tears, which pleasure and tenderness extorted from 
her, she congratulated him on this singular and marvel^ 
lous event 

' Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more 
respectable in the eyes of all his subjects, and seemed 
in a manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly commis-^ 
siou, his title to their allegiance. The inclinations of 
men swaying their belief, no one doubted of the inspi- 
rations and prophetic spirit of the maid ; so many inci- 
dents, which passed all human comprehension, left little 
room to question a superior influence ; and the real and 
undoubted facts brought credit to every exaggeration 
which could scarcely be rendered more wond^rftiL 
Laon, Soissons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many 
other towns and fortresses in that neighbourhood, im- 
mediately after Charles's coronation, submitted to him 
on -the. first summons; and the whole nation was dis- 
posed to give him the most zealous testimonies of. their 
duty and affection. 

Pradence Nothing cau impress us with a higher idea of 
**[ B^df ^'d ^^ wisdom, address, and resolution of thq^inke 
of Bedford, than his being able to maintain him- 
self in so perilous a situation, and to preserve some footr 
ing in France, after the defection of so many places, and 
amidst the universal inclination of the rest to imitate 
that contagious, example. This prince seemed present 
every where by his vigilance and foresight; he em- 
ployed every resource which fortune had left him,; he 
put all the English garrisons in a posture of defence; he 
kept a watchful eye oyer every attempt among the 
French towards an insurrection ; he retained the Pa- 
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rii^iaQS in obedience^ by alternately employing caresses 
and severity ; and knowing that the duke of Burguiidy 
Was already wavering in his fidelity, he acted with so 
much skill and prudence, as to renew, in this danger- 
om crisis,, his alliance with that prince ; an alliance of 
the utmost importance to the credit and support of the 
English government. 

The small supplies which he received from England 
set the talents of this great man in a still stronger light 
The ardour of the English for foreign conquests was now 
extremely abated by time and reflection; liie parliament 
seems even to have become sensible of the danger which 
might attend their farther progress ; no supply of money 
could be obtained by the regent during his greatest dis* 
tresses ; and men unlisted slowly under his standard, or 
soon deserted, by reason of the wonderful accounts which 
had reached England, of the magic, and sorcery, and 
diabolical power of the maid of Orleans/ It happened 
fortunately, in this emergency, that the bishop of Win- 
chester, now created a cardinal, landed at Calais with a 
body of five thousand men, which he was conducting 
into Bohemia, on a crusade against the Hussites. He 
was persuaded to lend these troops to his nephew during 
the present difficulties f and the regent was thereby 
enabled to take the field, and to oppose the French king, 
who was advancing with his army to the gates of Paris. 

The extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bedford 
appeared also in his military operations. He attempted 
to restore the courage of his troops by boldly adva^icing 
to the face of the enemy ; but he chose his posts with so 
much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to ren- 
der it impossible for Charles to attack him. He still 
attended that prince in all his movements ; covered his 
own towns and garrisons ; and kept himself in a posture 
to reap advantage from every imprudence or felse step of 
the enemy. The French army,^ which consisted mostly 

y Bymer, vol. 10. p. 459. 472. * Ibid. p. 4«1, 
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q{ volunteers^ who served at thcfir own expense, soon after 
retired, and was disbanded ; Charles went to Bourges, 
the ordinary place of his residence ; but not till he had 
made himself master of Compiegne, Beauvais, S^iUs, 
Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and of many places in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which the affections of the peo- 
pie had put into his hands. 

The regent endeavoured to revive the declining state 
of his affairs by bringing over the young king of Eng- 
land, and having him crowned and anointed at Paris.* 
All the vassals of the crown, who lived within the pro- 
vinces possessed by England, swore a new allegiance, 
and did homage to him : but this ceremony was cold 
and insipid, compared, with the lustre which had at- 
tended the coronation of Charles at Rheims.; and the 
duke of Bedford expected more effect from an accident, 
which put into his hands the person that had been the 
author of all his calamities. ^ 

The maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, 
declared to the coitnt of Dun:as, that h^ wishes were 
now fully gratified, and that she had no farther desire 
than to return to her former condition, and to the occu- 
pation and course of life which became her sex ; but that 
nobleman, sensible of the great advantages which might 
still be reaped from her presence in the army, exhorted 
her to persevere, till, by the final expulsion- of the Eng- 
lish, she had brought all her prophecies to their full com- * 
pletion. In pursuance of this advice, she threw herself 
into the town of Compiegne, which was at that time be- 
sieged by the duke of Burgundy, assisted by the earls of 
•Airundel and Suffolk ; and the garrison, on her appear- 
ance, believed themselves thenceforth invincible. But 
Aeir joy was of ishort duration. The maid, next day 
after her arrival (May 24), headed a sally upon the quar- 
ters of John of Luxembourg : she twice drove the enemy 
from their intrenchments : finding their numbers to in- 

» Bymer,-Tol. 10. p. 432. 
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crease every moment; she ordered a retreat ; when hard 
pressed by the pm^suers, she turned upon them, and mdde 
them ^igain recoil; but being here deserted by her 
friends, and surrounded by the enemy, she was at last, 
after exerting the utmost valour, taken prisoner by the 
Burgundians.** The common opinion was, that the 
French oflGicers, finding the merit of every .victory as- 
cribed to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they 
themselves were so much eclipsed, willingly exposed her 
to this fatal accid^it. 

The envy of her friends, on this occasion, was not a 
greater proof of her merit than the triumph of. her ene- 
mies. A complete victory would not have given more 
joy to the English and their partisans. The service of 
Te DeuTTiy which has so often been profaned by princes, 
was publicly celebrated on this fortunate event, at Paris. 
The duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the captivity of 
that extraordinary woman, who had blasted all his suc- 
cesses, he ^should again recover his former ascendant over 
Fraiice ; and,, to push faither the present advantage, he 
purchased the . captive from John of Luxembourg, and 
formed a prosecution against her, which, whether it pro- 
ceeded from vengeance or policy, was equally barbarous 
and dishonourable. 

Ttere was no possible reason why Joan should not be 
regarded as a prisoner of war, and be entitled to all the 
courtesy and good usage which civilized nations prac- 
tise towards enemies on the occasions. She had never; 
in her military capacity, forfeited, by any act of treachery 
or cruelty, her claim to that treatment; she was unstained 
by any. civil crime : even the virtues, and the very decor 
rums of her sex had ever been rigidly observed by. her ; 
and though her appearing in war, and leading armies to 
battle, may seem an exception, she had thereby per- 
formed such signal service to her prince,' that shfe had 
abundantly compensated for this irregularity ; and :was, 

•» Stowe, p. 371. 
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on that very account/ the more an object of praise and 
admiration. . It was necessary, therefore, for the duke of 
Bedford to interest religion some way in the prosecution; 
and to cover, under that cloak, his violation of justice 
and humanity. 

The bishop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the 
English interests, presented a petition, against Joan, on 
pretence that she was taken within the bounds of his 
diocess ; and he desired to have her tried by an ecclesi* 
asticlEtl court, for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic : 
the university of Paris was so. mean as to join in the 
same request; several prelates, among whom the cardi- 
nal of Winchester was the only Englishman, were ap- 
pointed her judges; they held their court in Rouen, 
where the young king of England then resided ; and the 
maid, dothed in her former military apparel, but loaded 
with irons, was produced befdrethis tribunal. 

She first desired to be eased of her chiadns: her judges 
answered, that she had once already attempted an escape, 
by throwing herself from a tower : she confessed the 
fact, maintained the justice of her intention, and ^^wned 
that, if she could, she would still execute that purpose. 
All her other speeches shewed the same firmness and in- 
.trepidity ; though harassed with interrogatories during 
the course of near four months, she never betrayed any 
weakness or womanish submission; and no advantage 
was gained over her. The point which her judges pushed 
most vehemently, were her visions and revelations, and 
intercourse with departed saints; and they tasked her 
whether she would submit to the church the truth of 
these inspirations : she replied, that she would submit 
them to God, the fountain of truth. They then ex- 
daimed, that she was a heretic, and denied the authority 
of the church. She appealed to the pope; they rejected 
her appeal. 

They asked her, why she put trust in her standard j 
which had been consecrated by magical incantations : 
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she replied, that she put trust in the Supreme Being 
done, whose image was impressed upon it. They de- 
manded, why she carried in her hand that standard at the 
-anointment and coronation of Charles at Rheims : she 
answered, that the person who had shared the danger, 
was entitled to share the glory. When accused of going 
to war, contraiy to the decorums of her sex, and of as- 
suming gorernment and command over men ; she scru- 
pled not to reply, that her sole purpose was to defeat the 
English, and to expel them the kingdom. In the issucf, 
she was condemned for all the crimes of which she had 
been' accused, aggravated by heresy ; her revelations 
were declared to be inventions of the devil to delude the 
people ; and she was sentenced to be delivered over to 
the secular arm. 

Joan, so long surrounded by inveterate enemies, who 
treated her with every mark of contumely; brow-beaten 
and overawed by men of superior rank, and men invested 
with the ensigns of a sacred character, which she had 
been accustomed to revere, felt her spirits at last subdued ; 
and those visionary dreams of inspiration, in which she 
had been buoyed up by the triumphs of success and the 
applauses of her own party, gave way to the terrors of 
that punishment to which she was sentenced. She pub- 
licly declared herself willing to recant; she acknowledged- 
the illusion of those revelations which the church had 
rejected ; and she promised never more to maintain 
than. Her sentence was then mitigated ; she was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and to be fed during 
life on bread and water. 

Sttctttkm Enough was now done to fulfil all political 
Maid of views, and to convince both the French and the 
Orleans. English, that the opinion of divine influence, 
which had so much encouraged the one and daunted the 
other, was entirely without foundation. But the barba- 
rous vengeance of Joan's enemies was not satisfied with 
this victory. Suspecting that the female dress, whiqb 
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she had now consented to wear, was disagreeable to her, 
they purposely placed in her apartment a suit of mea'is 
apparel ; and watched for the effects of that temptation 
upon her. On the sight of a dress in which she had 
acquired so much renown, and which, she once believed^ 
she wore by the particular appointment of Heaven^ all 
her former ideas and passions revived; and she ven- 
tured in her solitude to clothe herself again in the for<» 
bidden garment. Her insidious enemies caught her in 
that situation ; her fault was interpreted to be no less 
than a relapse into heresy ; no recantation would now 
suffice, and no pardon could be granted her. She was 
condemned to be burned in the market-place of Rouen ; 
and. the infamous sentence was accordingly executed 
(June 14). This admirable heroine, to whom the more 
generous superstition of the ancients would have erected 
altars, was, on pr^ence of heresy and magic, delivered 
over alive to the flames, and expiated, by that dreadful 
punishment, the signal services which she had rendered 
to her prince and her native country. 

The affairs of the English, far from being advanced by 
tJiis execution, went everyday more and more to decay; 
the great abilities of the regent were unable to resist the 
strong inclination which had seized the French, to re« 
turn under the obedience of their rightful sovereign, and 
which that act of cruelty was ill fitted to remove. Char<^ 
tres was surprised by a stratagem of the count of Dunois ; 
a body of the English, under lord Willoughby, was de* 
feated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte f the fair in the 
suburbs of Caen, seated in the midst of the English ter- 
ritories, was, pillaged by de Lore, a French officer ; the 
duke of Bedford himself was obliged by Dunois to raise 
the siege of Lagni, with some loss of reputation ; and all 
these misfortunes, though light, yet being continued and 
uninterrupted, brought -discredit on the English, and 
menaced them with an approaching revolution.^ But 

« Monstifelet, VoU 3. p. 10a ^ 
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The conferences were held in the abbey of St. Vaasf 
(August); and began ifrith discussing the proposals of 
the two crowns, which were so wide of each other as to 
admit of no hopes of accommodation. France offered to 
cede Normandy with Guienne, but both of them loaded 
with the usual homage and vassalage to the crown. As 
the claims of England r^on France were universally un- 
popular in Europe, the mediators declared the offers of 
Charles very reasonable ; and the cardinal of Winchester, 
with the other English ambassadors, without giving a 
particular detail of their demands, immediately left the 
congress. There remained nothing but to discuss the 
mutual pretensions of Charles and Philip. These were 
easily adjusted ; the vassal was in a situation to give law 
to his superior; and he exacted conditions, which, 
had it not been for t^e present necessity, would have 
been deemed, to the last degree, dishonourable and dis- 
advantageous to the crown of France. Besides making 
repeated atonements and acknowledgments for the mur- 
der of the duke of Burgundy, Charles was obliged to 
cede all the towns of Picardy which lay between the 
Somme and the Low Countries ; he yielded several other 
territories ;' he agreed,, that these and all the other domi-*- 
hions of Philip should be held by him during his life, 
without doing any homage, or swearing fealty to the 
present king; and he freed his subjects from all obliga- 
tions to allegiance if ever he infringed this treaty.* 
Such were the conditions upon which France purchased 
the friendship of the duke of Burgundy. ,- . 

The duke sent a herald to England with a fetter, in 
which he notified the conclusion of the ' treaty of Arras, 
and apologized- for his departure from that of Troye. 
The council received the herald with great coldness; 
they even assigned him his lodgings, in a shoemaker's 
house, by way of insult; and the populace were So in- 
censed, that, if the duke of Gloucester had not given 

r Monttretet, vol. 2. p. 112. Giafton, p. 565. 
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him guards^ kislife had been expaaed to daii^er^ when 
he appeared in the street:^. Tl^ Fleknings^ and other 
subjects of Philip, were ifasulted, aiid some of t!iem 
murdered, by the Londoners ; arid every thing seeined 
to tend towards a rupture between the two nations;^ 
These violences wctb not disagreeable to the duke of 
Burgundy ; as they afforded him a pretaace for the far- 
ther measures which he intended to take agdinst the 
English, whom he now regarded as implacable and 
dangerous enemies. 

t>hsLih of ^ f^^ ^*j^s ^ft^^ *^® duke of Beidford received 
rf^dford i^^telligence of this trekty, so fatal to the inte- 
Sept. 14. rests of England, he died at Rouen ; a prince df 
gteat abilities, and of many virtues ; and whose meEnwfify , 
except from the barbarous execution of the m«id of Or- 
lefatis, was unsullied by any^ considerable blemish. Iida-; 
beflla, queen of France, died a little befoi^e him, dei^sed 
by the English, detested by the French, arid reduced in 
l^r later years to regird, with aii unikatifral horror, the 
plT<>gress and successes of her own son, in recovering 
l^ossession of his kingdom. This period was also sig« 
fialised by 'the death of the eari of Aruiidel,* a grbat 
English general, who, though he commanded three tlitfa* 
sand men, was foiled by Xaintrailles ^ the head^ of trii 
hundred, arid socin aftet expired of the wounds whieH lie 
r^eived in the action. 

The violent factions, which prevailed betWfeeft the 
dtrke of Gloucester and the cardinal of Wiiichestef , pre- 
vented the English from taking the proper measures fot 
t^airiiig thfefee multiplied tosses, and thriew all theff af- 
fedrs into confasioh. The populai^lty of the duke, driA 
his nter Matioii to the crown, gafve hitii adVfeil!*^ in 
thfe fcdntest. Which he often lo^t by hi§ op'iti arid trtfir- 
gtiafdfed temper, unfit tb struggle with the ptilltib ifil* 

*^ MoDStrelet, yol. 2. p. 190. Holingahed, p. 619. 
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interested spirit of his rival. The balance, meanwhile, 
of these parties kept every thing in suspense; foreign 
affairs were much neglected ; and though the duke of 
York, son to that earl of Cambridge who was executed 
in the beginning of the last reign, was appointed suc- 
cessor to the duke of Bedford, it was seven month* be- 
fore his commission passed the seals; and the English 
remained so long in an enemy's country without a pro- 
per head or governor. 

Decline of ^^^ ^^^ govemor, ou his arrival, found the 
the EngiiA capital already lost. The Parisians had always 
been more attached to the Burgundianthanto 
the English interest; and after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Arras, their affections, without any ferther 
control, universally led them to return to their alle- 
giance under their native sovereign. The constable, 
together with Lile- Adam, the same person wha had 
before put Paris into the hands of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, was introduced in the night-time by iiitelligence 
with the citizens; lord WUloughby, who commanded 
only a small garrison of fifteen hundred nien^ was expel- 
led: this nobleman discovered valour and presence of 
mind on the occasion ; but unable to guard so large a 
place against such multitudes, he retired into the Bastile, 
and being ihete invested, he delivered up that fortress, 
and was coiltented to stipulate for the safe retreat of his 
troops into Nonhancly.^ 

In. the same season the duke of Burgundy openly took 
part against England, and commenced hostilities by the 
siege of Calais, the only place which now gave the 
English any sure hold of France, and still rendered 
jth^Di dangerous. As he was beloved amo^g his own 
objects, and had acquired the epithet of Good, from his 
pppular qualities, he was able to interest all the imh9.bit^ 
ants of the Low Countries in the success of this enter* 

* Mopstrelet, vol. 2. p. 127. Grafton, p. 568. 
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prise ; and lie invested that place with an army formi- 
dable from its' numbeiss, but without experience, disci- 
pline, or militiairy spirit/ On the first alarm of this siege, - 
the duke of Gloucester assembled some forces, sentia 
defiance to Philip, and challenged him to wait the event , 
of a battle, which he promised to )^ve as soon as the 
wind would permit him to reach Calais. The warlike 
genius, of the English had at that time rendered theni 
terrible to all the northern parts of Europe; especially 
to the Flemings, who were more expert in manufac*' 
tures than in arms ; and the duke of Burgundy, being 
already foiled in some attempts before Calais, and 
nbserving the discontent and terror of his own army, 
thought proper to raise' the siege, and to retreat before 
the arrival of the enemy." 

The English were still masters of many fine provinces 
in France (June 26) ; but retained possession, more by • 
the extreme weakness of Charles, than by the strength 
of their own garrisons, or the force of their armies; 
Nothing indeed can be more surprising than the feeble 
efforts made, during the course of several years, by 
these two potent nations against each other ; whik the 
one struggled for independence, aiid the other aspired 
to a total conquest of its rival. The general want of 
industry, commerce, and police, in that age, had render- 
ed alLthe European nations, and France and England 
no less than the others, unfit for bearing the burdens of 
war, when it wa3 prolonged beyond one season; arid the 
continuance of hostilities had, long ere this time, exhausted 
the force and patience of both kingdoms. Scarcely could 
the appearance of an army be brought into the field on 
either side; and all the operations consisted' in the sur- 
prisal of places, in the rencounter of detached parties, and 
incursions upon the open country; which were performed 
by small bodies, assembled on a sudden from the neigh- 

1 Monstxelet, vol. ± p. 1S6. ISO. tSf. Holingabed, p. 613. Graitoii) p. 571. 
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bouring garrisons. In this method of ccmduetiiig thf 
war, the French king had mucl^tfae advantage ; the af*- 
fections of the people were entirely on his mde; iiiteU 
tigencQ was early brought him of the state and motions 
trf the ©nemy ; the inhabitants were ready to join in any 
atltenqpts against the gamsons; and thus ground waie^ 
continually, though slowly, gained upoiji the Englisk: 
The duke of York, who was a ppince of abilities, 
i^traggl^ agmiAt these difficulties during the course of 
five years; and being assisted by the valour of lord Tal- 
bot, soo^i after created earl of Shrewsbury, he performed 
actions which acquired him honour, but merit not the 
attention of posterity. It would have been well, had 
this fedile war, in sparing the blood of the people, pre- 
vented likewise all other oppressions ; and had the fury 
of men, which reason and justice cannot restrain, thus 
happily received a check from their impotence and in- 
ability. But the French and English, though they exerted 
such small force, were, however, stretching beyond the 
f 03ouree8, which were still smaller, and the troops, des- 
titute of pay, were obliged to subsist by plundering arid 
oppressing the country, both of friends and enemies. 
The^elds in all the notth of France, which was the seat 
of war, ware laid waste and left uncultivated.** The 
cities were gradually depopulajted, not only by the blood 
qpilt in battle, but by the more destructive pillage of the 
ganisonB:'' aad both parties, weary of hostilities which 
liebided nothing, seemed at last desirous of peace, and 
they set on foot negotiations for that purpose. But the 
{MTOposals of France, and the demands of England, were 
fldll so wide of each other, that all hope of accommoda- 
tion immediately vanished. The English ambassadors 
» 

» Grafton, p. 562. 
•i*oiteBene,wike soon after thig period Tisited Prance in the train of prince 
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depaanded re^titidiim of all the provinces which. ha4 
GMe })§(3P mim&fA to Bngland, together with the iuaal 
Q&moix of Calais and its district ; and Hrequired the pos- 
aeeigion of these extensive teiritoties without the burd.a^ 
of any fealty or homage on the part of their prince; the 
Fr^idi offered only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, 
and Calais, loaded with the usual burdens. It appeared 
in vain to continue the negotiation, while there was ^ 
little prospect of agreement. The English were $trll too 
haughty to stoop from the vast hope/s which they had 
formerly entertained, and to accept of terms more suit-* 
^b\ii to the pre^nt condiitaon of the two kingdoms. 

The duke of York soon after resigned his governipent 
to the earl of Warwick; a nobleman of reputation, whom 
death prevented from long enjoying ^his dignity. The 
duke, upon the demise of that nobleman, r^umed to hm 
chaarge, and during liis administration, a truce ]ivas coH- 
cliikded between the king of England and the duki& of 
burgundy, which had become necessary for the cpin* 
inercial interests of their subjects.^ The w^ with 
France continued in the same languid and feeble state 
aa before. 

The captivity of jfive priiwjes of the blood, taken pri- 
soi^jTs in the battle of Azincour, was a considerable 
advantage which Ei^land long enjoyed over its^nemy ; 
but this superiority vas now entirely lost vSome tsif 
the^e prijj.C!^8 had died ; some ha4 been ransomed; and 
the duke of Orleans, the most powerful smong them^ 
wa3 the last that rjemaii^d in the hm^A^ of the Engliirit. 
He oflfered the ^m of fifty-four thousand nobl^** fegf has 
liberty; and when this proposal was laid befo^ ths 
oouncil of England, as every question was them an object 
of Section, the party of the duke of Gloucester, and thdt 

> Grafton, p. 57S. 
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of ttie cardinal of Winchester; were divided in their sen- 
timents with regard to h. The duke reminded the coun- 
cil of the dying advice df the late king, that none of these 
prisoners should on any account be released, till his son 
should be of sufficient age to hold, himself, the reins of 
government. The cardinal insisted on the greatne?;s of 
the Slim offered, which, in reality, was near equal to two- 
thirds of all the extraordinary supplies that the parlia- 
ment, during the course of seven years, granted for the 
support of the war. And he added, that the release of 
this prince was more likely to be advantageous than pre- 
judicial to the English interests ; by filling the court of 
France with faction, and giving a head to those numer- 
ous malecontents whom Charles was at present able, 
with great difficulty, to restrain. The cardinal's party, 
as usual, prevailed ; the duke of Orleans was released, 
after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five years ;' and 
the diuke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire reconci- 
liation with the family of Orleans, fajcilitated to that 
prince the payment of his ransom. It must be confessed, 
that the princes and nobility, in those ages, went to war 
on very disadvantageous terms. If they were taken pri- 
soners, they either remained in captivity during life, or 
purchased their liberty at the price which the victors 
were pleased to impose, and which often reduced their 
families to want and beggary. 

The sentiments of the cardinal, some time after, pre- 
vailed in another point of still greater moment. That 
prelate had always encouraged every proposal of accom- 
modation with France ; and had represented the utter 
impossibility, in the present circumstances, of pushing 
farther the conquests in that kingdom, and the great 
difficulty of even maintaining those that were already 
made. He insisted on the extreme reluctance of the 
parliament to grant supplies ; the disorders in which the 
English affairs in Normandy were involved ; the daily 

' Gmfton, p. 578, 
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progress made by the French king ; and the advantage 
of stopping his hand by a temporary accommodation, 
which might leave room for time and accidents to ope- 
rate in favour of the English. The duke of Gloucester, 
high-spirited and haughty, and educated in the lo^ 
preteiisions which the first successes of his two brothers 
had rendered familiar to him, could not yet be induced 
to relinquish all hopes of prevailing over France ; much 
less could he see with patience, his own opinion thwarted 
and rejected by the influence of his rival in the English 
council. But notwithstanding his opposition, the earl 
of Suffolk, a nobleman who adhered to the cardinal's 
party^ was dispatched to Tours, in order to negotiate 
with the French ministers. 

Truce ^^ ^^ fouud impossible to adjust the terms of 

^tk a lasting peace; but a truce for twenty-two 
months was concluded (May 28), which left 
every thing on the present footing between the parties 
The numerous disorders imder which the French govern- 
ment laboured, and which time alone could remedyy 
induced Charles to assent to this truce ; and the same 
motives engaged him afterward to prolong it.' But Suf- 
folk, not content with executing this object of his com- 
mission, proceeded also to finish another business; which 
seems rather to have been implied than expressed in the 
powers that had been granted him.* 

In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his charac- 
ter became fully known in the court, and was no longer 
ambiguous to either faction. Of the most harmless, in- 
offensive, simple manners ; but of the most slender ca^ 
pacity ; he was fitted, both by the softness of his temper, 
and the weakness of his understandings to b€ perpetually 
governed by those who surrounded him ; and it was easy 
to foresee that his reign would prove a perpetual minor- 
ity, ^s he had now reached the twenty-third year of 
his age, it was natural to think of choosing him a queen ; 

• Rymer, toI. 11. p. 101. 108. 206. 214. * Ibid. p. 68. 
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andeadb party Wiaa ambitioui^ of haying him receive ottf 
from their }xmd ; as it was probabJie that this cii^um? 
stance would decide, for ever, the victory between thiem. 
The duke of Gloucjester proposed a daughter c^ tiie 
count ol Armagnac ; but had not credit to effect his jmr- 
pose. The edi'dinal and his friends had cast their eyt 
on Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king 
of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem, descended from tiMe 
count of AnJQu, brother of Charles V . who had left these 
magpificent titles, but without any real power or posses- 
siiHis to his posterity. This {nrincess herself was the 
- most accomplished of her age, both in body and mind ,- 
aaid seemed to possess those qualities which would equally 
qualify her to acquire the ascendant over Henry, and to 
supply all his defects and weaknesses; Of a masculine, 
courageous spirit, of an ^oterprising temper, endowed 
with solidity .as well as vivacity of understanding, she had 
not been able to conceal these great talents even in the 
priva^ey of her father s family ; and it was reasonable to 
expect, that when she should mount the throne, they 
would break out with still superior lustre. 
Marriage Th^ ^^^ f^^ Suffolk, therefore, in concert witb 
wiAMai?? ^ associates of the English council, made pro- 
gmtof posals of marriage to Margaret, which wer^ 
•^**^' accepted. But this nobleman, besides pre- 
occupying the princess's &VQur, by being the chi^ 
means of her advanc«»ent, endeavouiied to ingratiate 
himself with her and her family, by very extraordinary 
concessions. Though Margaret brought no dowry wilth 
her, he ventured, of himself, without any direct author 
rity from the council, but probably with the approbation 
of the cardinal and the ruling members, to engage, by a 
secret article, that the province of Maine, which was at 
that time in the hands of the English, should be ceded 
to Charles of Anjou, her uncle,** who was prime-minister 
and favourite of the French king, and who had aj^ieady 

• Grafton, p. 590. 
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leeeived fi!Ori!i his maater thegsant of diat province w 
bi^ appanage. 

The treatjr of marriage was ratified m JBi^laad ; Suf*- 
folk obtained first the title of marquis, then that of duke; 
and eyen received the thanks of piarliameut for his ser- 
vices in concluding it/ The princess fell immediately 
intp l^ame connexions wiih the (ordinal and his party, 
the dukes of Somerset, Suffolk, and Buckingham ;' who^ 
fiortified by hjer powerful patronage, resolved on the final 
ruin of the duk^ of Gloucester* 

This generous prince, worsted in all court-intrig^ues, 
for which his temper was not suited ; but possessing, in 
a high degree, the favour of the public, had already re- 
ceived from his rivals a cruel mortification, which he had 
hitherto borne without violating public peace, but which 
it was impassible that a person of his spirit and huma- 
nity could ever forgive. His dutchess, the daughter of 
Reginald, lord Cobham, had been accused of tlqe crime 
of witchcraft ; and it was pretended that there was found 
in her possession a waxen figure of the king, which she 
and her associates, sir Roger Bolinglm)ke a priest, and 
one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical man- 
ner before a slow fire, with an intuition of making 
Heipry's force and vigour waste away by like insensible 
degrees. The accusation was well calculated to affect 
the weak and credulous mind of the king, and to gain 
belief in an ignorant age ; and the dutchesa was brought 
io trial with her confederates. The nature of this crime^ 
so opposite to all common sense, seems always to exempt 
the accusers from observing the rules of common sense 
in their evidence ; the prisoners were pronounced guilty j 
the dutchess was condemned to do public penance, and 
to suffer perpetual imprisonment ; the others were exe- 
cuted." But, as these violent proceedings were ascribed 
solely to the msjice of the duke's enemies, the people, 

^ Cotton, p. 6dO. y Holingshed, p. 696, 

* Stowe, p. 381. Holingsked, p. 6S2. Grafton, p. 587. 
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contrary to their Usual practice in ^tteh marvellous trials', ^ 
acquitted the unhappy sufferers ; and increased theires- 
teem and affection towards a prince, who was thus re- 
posed, without protection, to those mortal injuries. 
Murder of Thcsc seutimeuts of the public made the car- 
the duke dinal of Winchester and his party sensible^that 

ofGlou- . A ^ 1 

cester. it wfts uccessary to destroy a man whose popu- 
Feb. 28. Y^nty might become dangerous, and whose re- 
sentment they had so much cause to apprehend. In 
order to effect their purpose, a parliament was sum* 
moned to meet, not at London, which was supposed to 
be too well affected to the duke, but at St. Edmondsbury, 
where they expected that he would lie entirely at their 
mercy. As soon as he appeared, he was accused of 
treason, and thrown into prison. He was soon alter 
found dead in his bed;'' and though it was pretend^ 
that his death was natural, and though his body, which 
was exposed to public view, bore no marks of outward 
violence, no one doubted but he had £allen a victim to 
the vengeance of his enemies. An artifice, formerly 
prauctised in the case of Edward II. Richard II. and Tho- 
mas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, could deceive 
nobody. The reason of this assassination of the duke 
seems not, that the ruling party apprehended his acquit- 
tal in parliament on account of his innocence, which, 
' in such times, was seldom much regarded ; but that they 
ima^ned his public trial and execution would have been 
more invidious than his private murder, which they 
pretended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue 
were afterward tried as accomplices in his treasons, 
and. were condemned to be hanged,, drawn, and quar- 
tered. They were hanged and cut down; but just as 
the executioner . was proceeding to quarter them, their 
pardon was produced, and they were -recovered to life,** 
The most barbarous kind of mercy that can possibly be 
imagined. 

*■ GxsSum, p. 597. ^ Fabian Chron. aqpo 1447'. 
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, This prince is said to have received a better education 
than was usual in his age^ to have founded one of the 
first public libraries in England, and to have been a great 
patron of learned men. Among other advantages which 
he reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure 
him of credulity ; of which the following instance- is 
given by sir Thomas More.' There was a man who pre- 
tended, that, though he was bom blind, he had recover- 
ed his sight by touching the shrine of St; Alban's. , The 
duke, happening soon after to pass that way, questioited 
the man, and, seeming to doubt of his sight, asked him 
ihe colours of several cloaks, worn by persons in his 
retinue. The man told them very readily. You are a 
knave^ cried the prince ; had you been born blind, you 
could not so soon have learned to distinguish colours ; and 
immediately ordered him to be set in the stocks as~ an 
impostor.*" 

The cardinal of Winchester died six weeks after his 
nephew, whose murder was universally ascribed to him 
as well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, it is said, 
gave him more remorse in his last moments,: than could 
naturally be expected from a man hardened, during the 
course of a long life, in falsehood and in politics. What 
share the queen had in this guilt, is uncertain ; her usual 
activity and spirit made the public conclude, with some 
reason, that the duke's enemies durst not have ventured 
oh^uch a deed without her privity. But there happened, 
soon after, an eventof which she and her favourite, the 
duke of Suffolk, bore incontestably the whole odium. 

That article of the marriage-treaty, by which the pro- 
vince of Maine was to.be ceded to Charles of Anjou, the 
queen's uncle, had probably been hitherto kept secret ; 
and, during the lifetime of the duke of Gloucester, it 
.might have been dangerous to -venture on the execution 
of it. ' But, as the court of France strenuously insisted 
pn performanqes^ .orders were now dispatched, under 

.c Grafton, p. 597. 
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Heiiry's hsmd^ to sir Francis Surienne, governor of Mkns, 
commanding him to surrender that place to Charles of 
Anjou. Sufienne, either questioning the authenticity of 
the order^ ^ regardihg his government as his sole fer- 
tone, i^^sed compliance : and it became necessary for 
a French army, under the count of Dunois, to lay siege 
to the city. The governor made as good a defence als 
his situaiioii ccruld permit ; but, receiving no relief from 
j^thnund ddfce of Somerset, who was at that time govir- 
h(» of Normandy, he was at last obliged to capitulate, 
and to surrender not only Mans, but all the other for- 
tresses of that province, which was thus entirely alienated 
from the crown of England. 

The bd.d effects of this measure stopped not here. Su- 
jrienne^ at the head of all his garrisons, amounting to two 
thousand five hundred men, retired into Normandy, in 
expectation of being taken into pay, and of being quar- 
tered in . some towns of that province. But Somerset, 
who had no means of subsisting such a multitude, and 
who was probably -incensed at Surienne's disobedience, 
refused to admit him ; and this adventurer not daring to 
«»i>mmit depredations on the temtdries either of the l;^ig 
of France or of England, marched into Britanny, seized 
the town of Fbugeres, repaired the fortifications of Pon- 
torsbn and St. James de Beuvrdn, and subsisted his troops 
by the ravaged which he exercis^ on that whole pro- 
vince.^ The dtike of Britanny complained of this vio- 
lence to the king of France, his liege lord; Ghaorles 
remonstrated with the duke of Somerset : thkt ikobleiiialn 
replied, that the injury was done without his privity ,.and 
that he had no authority over Siirienne and his eampa- 
riions.^ Though this answer ought to have appeared 
satisfactory to Chacks, who had often felt severiely the 
licentious independent spirit of such mercenary sdMiens, 
he never would admit of the apology. He still insfeted 
that these plunderers shoidd be recalled, and that repa- 

• Monstrelet, vol. 3. p. 6. ' Bwi^p. 7. Holingshed, p. 629. 
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ration should be madi^ to the duke of Britanitiy for all the 
damages which he hitd siKStainlsd ; a^d, in ordei^ to ren- 
der an accommodation absolutely impracticable, he ihade 
the estimation of damages amotitit to no less a sum than 
one million six hundred thousand crowns. He w4s sen<^ 
sible of the superiority which the present state of his af- 
fairs gave him over England ; and he determined to take 
advantage of it. ' 

state o( No sooner was the truce <3oncJuded between 
ranee, ^j^^ ^^^ kiugdoms, than Charles employed him- 
self, with great industry and jtidgment, in repairing 
those numberless ills to which Ffttnce, from the cotitlmi- 
ance of wars both foreign and domestic, had so long 
been exposed. He restored the course of public justice ; ^ 
he introduced order into the find.nceS ; he established 
discipline in his troops; he repressed faction in his 
court ; he revived the languid state of agriculture and 
the arte ; and, in the course of a few years, he rendered 
his kingdom flourishiiig within itself, and formidable to 
its neighbours. Meanwhile, affairs in Ei^land had 
tsdken a very different turn. The court was divided intd 
parties, which were enraged against each other; the? 
.people were discontented with the government; con- 
quests in France, which were an object more of glory 
than of interest, were overlooked amidst domestic inci- 
dents, which engrossed the ietttention of all men ; the 
governor of Normandy, ill supplied with money, was 
obliged to dismiss the greater part of his troops, and to 
allow the fortificatidns of the towns and castles to become 
ruinous ; and the nobility and people of that province 
had, during the late open communication with France, 
enjoyed frequent opportunities of renewing connexions 
with their ancient master, and of concerting the means 
ftwr expelliilg the English. The occasion, therefore, 
seemed favourable to Charles for breaking the truce. 
Renewal NorBttandy was at once invaded by^ four po w^^ 
^^e war ^j axmies ; one commanded by the king himseflf ^ 
^«c«. ^ second by the duke of Britanny ; a third by 
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th^'ddce of Aleti^n ; and a fourth by the count' pf Du- 
mi». The places opened their gates almost as soon as 
the French appeared before them : Vemeiiil, Nogent, 
Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de Mer, Gisors, Mante, Ver- 
non, Argentan, Lisieux, Fecamp, Coutances, Belesme, 
Pont de TArche^ fell in an instant into the hands of the 
enemy. The duke of Somerset, so far from. having an 
army which could take the field, and relieve these places, 
was not able to supply them with the necessaiy garrisons 
and provisions. He retired, with the few troops of which 
he was master^ into Rouen ; and thought it sufficient, if, 
till the arrival of succours from England, he could save 
that capital from the general fate of the province. The 
king of France, at the head of a formidable army, fifty 
thousand strong, presented himself before the gates ; the 
dangerous example of revolt had infected the inhabitants; 
and they called aloud for a capitulation. Somerset, 
unable to resist, at once, both the enemies within and 
from without, retired with his garrison into the palace 
and castle, which, being places not tenable, he was 
obliged to surrender ; he purchased a retreat to Harfieiir 
(Nov.- 4) by the payment of fifty-six thousand crowns, 
by engaging to surrender Arques, Tancarville, Caudeb^, 
Honfleur, and other places in thehigher Normandy, and 
by delivering hostages for the performance of articles."^ 
The governor of Honfleur refused to obey his orders ; 
upon which the earl of Shrewsbury, who was one of the 
hostages, was detained prisoner ; and the English were 
thus deprived of the only general capable of recovering 
them from their present distressed situation. Harfleur 
made a better defence under sir Thomas Curson the go- 
vernor ; but was finally obliged to open its gates to Dur 
nois. Succours at last appeared from England under sir 
Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourgh ; but these 
came very late, amounted only to four thousand men, 
and wera soon after put to rout at Fourmigni by the 
count of Clermont,*' This battle, or rather skirmish^ 

f Maai»trel«t, toI. 3. p. 21. Onhw, p. 645. ^ UoUag^ed, p. dSl. 
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\Yas the only action fought hy the English for the de- 
fence of their dominions in France, which they had pur- 
chased at such an expense of blood and treasure* So^ 
merset, shut up in Caen without any prospect of relief, 
found it necessary to capitulate ; Falaise opened its gates 
on condition that the earl of Shrewsbury should be re- 
stored to liberty; and Cherbourgh, the last place of Nor- 
mandy which remained in the hands of the English, 
being delivered up, the conquest of that important pro- 
vince was finished in a twelvemonth by Charles, to the 
g^^t joy of the inhabitants and of his whole kingdom.' ^ 
The Eng- A like rapid success attended the French arms 
Miidr i^ Guienne ; though the inhabitants of that pro- 
France, yince were, from long custom, better inclined to 
the English government. Dunois was dispatched thither, 
and met with no resistance in the field, and very little 
from the towns. Great improvements had been made, 
during this age, in the structure and management of 
artillery, and none in fortification ; and the art of defence 
was by that meams more unequal, than either before or 
since, to the art of attack. After all the small places 
about Bourdeaux were reduced, that city agreed to sub- 
mit, if not relieved by a certain time; and ^ no one in 
England thought seriously of these distant concerns, no 
relief appeared; the place surrendered; and Bayonne 
being taken soon after, this whole province, which had' 
remained united to England since the accession of Heniy 
II. was, after a period of three centuries, finally swal- 
lowed up in the French monarchy. 

Though no peace or truce was concluded between 
France and England, the war was, in a maimer, at an 
end. The English, torn in pieces by the civil d&sensions 
which ensued, made but one feeble eifort more for the 
recovery of Guienne ; and Charles, occupied at home in 
regulating the government, and fencing against the in- 
trigues of his factious son, Lewis the Dauphin, scarcely 

' Grafton, p. 646. - 
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eVer ettt^oopted to invade th'eto in tbeir islaiid, or to r^ 
taliate upon thend, by availing himself of their iatestioe 
Qonfusiona* 



CHAR XXL 

Claim of the duke of York to the crown — The earl of Warwick — 
Impeachmetft of the duke of Suffolk — His banishment — and 
death — Popular insurrection — The parties of York and Lancas- 
ter — First armament of the duke of York — First battle of St. 

^ Alban'»— Battle of Bloifeheath — of Northampton — A parliament 
r— Battle of Wakefield— Death of the duke of York—Battle of 
Mortimer's Cross — Second battle of St^ Alban's-^Edward IV. 
assumes the crown— Miscellaneous transactions of this reign. 

A W£AK prince, seated on the throne of England, had 
pever failed, how gentle soever and innocent, to be i]^- 
fested with faction, discontent, rebellion, and civil ctm» 
motions ; and as the incapacity of Henry appeared evei^ 
'day in afiiller light, th^se dangercnis consequ^ices b^an^ 
from past experience, to be universally and justly appre-^ 
hend^d. Men also of unquiet spirits, no longer em- 
ployed m foreign wars, whence they were now excluded 
by the situation of-tbe neighbouring states, were the more 
lakdLy to excite intestine disorders, and, by their emula-* 
tion^ rivalship^ and animosities, to tear the bowels of 
their native country. But though these causes alope were 
duffident to breed confusion, there ccmcurred another 
arcumstance of the most dangerous nature ; a pretends 
to. the crown appeared; tiie title itself of the w'eak prince 
who enjoyed the name of sovereign^, was disputed ; and 
&e English were now to pay the severe, though late, 
p^iftlty of their turbulence under Richard IL and of 
their levity in violating, without any necessity or just 
fett^on^ $he lineal succession of their monarchs. 
eiiwof All the males of the house of Mortimer wom 
y^to^ extinct; but AnnCji the sister of the last .earl of 
the crpwi,. Marche, having espoused the earl of Cambridge^ 
beheaded in the reign of Henry V. had transmitted her 
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latent, but not yet forgotten, claim to het son, Richard 
duke of York. This prince, thus descended by his 
mother from Philippa, only daughter of the duke of Cla- 
rence, second son *of Edward III. stood plainly in the 
order of succession before the king, who derived his 
descent from the duke of Lancaster, third son of that 
monarch ; and that clahn could not, in many respects, 
have fallen into more dangerous hands than those of the 
duke of York. Richard wbj? a man of valour and abi- 
lities, of a prudent conduct and mild disposition; he had 
enjoyed an opportunity of displaying these virtue* in his 
government of France ; and though recalled from that 
command by the intrigues and superior interest of the 
duke of Somerset, he had been sent to suppress a rebel- 
lion in Ireland; had succeeded much better in that 
enterprise than his rival in the defence of Normandy; 
and had even been able to attach to his perton and' 
family the whole Irish natioh, whom he was sent to sub-? 
due.*" In the right of his father, he bore the rank of 
first prince of the blood ; and by this citation he gave a» 
lustre to his title derived from the family of Mortimer^ 
whigh, thpugh of great nobility,^-was equalled by othef 
families in the kingdom, and had been eclipsed by l^e 
royal descent of the house of Lancaster. He possessed 
an immense fortune from the union of so many success 
sions, those of Cambridge and York on the one handf; 
with those of Mortimer on the other; which last inhfe- 
ritance had before^ been augmented by a union of tU 
ei^ates of Clarence and Ulster with the patrimonial 
possessions^ of the family^ of Marche. The allianced too 
of Richard, by his marrying the daughter of Ralph Ne-* 
vil earl of Westmoreland, had widely extended his in- 
terest among the nobilityj and had procured him many 
connexions in that formidable order. 
Theeari-or ^^^ family of Nevil Was, perhaps, at this tiitief 
Warwick, the most potent, both from their opulent posi^s-^ 

'^ Stdwe, p. 387. 
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gions, and from the character of the men, that has ever 
appeared in England. For, besides the earl of Westmore- 
land, and the lords Latimer, Fauconberg, and Aberga- 
venny ; the earls of Salisbury and Warwick were of that 
family, and were of themselves, on many^ accounts, the 
greatest noblemen in the kingdom. The earl of Salisbury, 
brother-in-law to the duke of York, was the eldest son by 
a second marriage of the earl of Westmoreland ; and in- 
herited by his wife, daughter and heir of Montacute earl 
of Salisbury, killed before Orleans, the possessions and 
title of that great family. His eldest son Richard had 
mamed Anne, the daughter and heir of Beauchamp earl 
of Warwick, who died governor of France ; and by this 
alliance he enjoyed the possessions, and had acquired the 
title, of that other family, one of the most opulent, most 
ancient, and most illustrious, in England. The personal 
qualities also of these two earls, especially of Warwick, 
enhanced the splendour of their nobility, and increased 
their influence over the people. This latter nobleman,, 
i^ommonly known from the subsequent events by the 
appellation of the King-maker, had distinguished him- 
self by his gallantry in the field, by the hospitality of 
his table, by the magnificence, and still more by the 
generosity, of his expense, and by the spirited and bold 
manner which attended him in all his actions. The un- 
^igning frankness and openness of his character ren- . 
dered his conquest over men's afiections the more certain 
and infallible ; his presents were regarded as sure, testi- 
monies of esteem and friendship ; and his professions as 
the overflowings of his genuine sentiments. No less 
than thirty thousand persons are said to have daily lived 
at his board in the d^erent manors and castles which 
he possessed in England ; the military men, allured by 
his munificence and hospitality, as well as by his bravery, 
were zealously attached to his interests ; the people in 
general bore him an unlimited affection ; his numerous 
retainers were more devoted to his will, than to the 
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prince .or to the laws; and he was the greatest, as well 
as the last, of those mighty barons, who formerly over- 
awed the crown, ^nd rendered the people incapable, of 
any regular system of civil govemm'ent. 

But the duke of York, besides the family of Nevil, had 
many other partisans among the great nobility. Court-- 
ney earl of Devonshire, descended from a very noble 
family of that name in France, was attached to his in-^ 
terests ; Moubray duke of Norfolk had, from his here- 
ditary hatred to Ae family of Lancaster, embraced the 
same party ; and the discontents^ which universally pre- 
vailed among the people, rendered every combination of 
the great the more dangerous to the established govera-f 
ment. v 

Though the people were never willing to grant the 
supplies necessary for keeping possession of the con-: 
quered provinces in France, they repined extremely at 
the loss of these boasted acquisitions ; and fancied, be- 
cause a sudden irruption could make conquests, that, 
without steady counsels, and a uniform expense, it was 
possible to maintain them. The voluntary cession of 
Maine to the ^queen's uncle had made them suspect 
treachery in the loss of Normandy and Guienne. They, 
still considered Margaret as a French woman and a la-: 
tent enemy of the kingdom ; and when they saw her 
father and all her relations active in promoting the suc- 
cess of the French, they could not be persuaded that she^ 
who was all powerful in the English council, would very 
zealously oppose them in their enterprises. 

But the most fatal blow given to the popularity of the 
crown, and to the interests of the house of Lancaster, was 
by the assassination of the virtuous duke of Gloucester,, 
whose character, had he been ajive, would have intimi- 
dated the partisans of York ; but whose memory, being: 
extremely cherished by the people, served to throw an 
odium on all his murderers. By this crime the reigning 
family suffered a double prejudice; it was deprived of its 
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firmest support ; aiid it was loaded with all the infamy 
of that imprudent and barbarous assassination. 

As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had an ac- 
tive hand in the crime, he partook deeply of the hatred 
attending it ; and the clamours^ which necessarily rose 
against him, as prime-minister, and declared favourite of 
the queen, were thereby augmented to a tenfold pitch, 
and became absolutely uncontrollable. The great nobi- 
lity could ill brook to see a subject exalted above them ; 
much more one who was only great-grandson to a -mer- 
chant, and who was of a birth so much biferior to theirs. 
Thepeople complained of his arbitrary measures; which 
were, in some degree, a necessary consequence of the 
irregular power then possessed by the prince, but which 
the lioast disaffection easily magnified into tyranny. The 
, gt«at acquisitions which he daily made wck the ob- 
ject of envy ; and as they were gained at the expense of 
the crown, which wasitself reduced to poverty, they ap- 
peared, on that account, to all indifferent persons, the 
more exceptionable and invidious. 

The revenues of the crown, which had long been dis- 
pn^rtioned to its power and digndy, had been ex- 
tremely dilapidated during the minority of Henry,' both 
by the rapacity of the courtiers, which the king's uncles 
could not control, and.by the necessary expenses of the 
French war, which had always been very ill supplied by 
the grants of parliament. The royal demesnes were dis- 
sipated ; and at the same time the king was loaded vrith 
a debt of 372,000/. a sum so great, that the parliament 
coiild never think of discharging it. This unhappy 
sdtaation forced the ministers upon many arbitrary mea- 
juries ; the household itself could not be supported with-> 
eut stretching to the utmost the right of ^purveyance, 
and rendermg it a kind of universal robbery upon tibe 
people; the public elamour rose high upon this occasion ; 
and no one had &e equity to make allowance for theiie- 

* Cotton, p. 609w^ 
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ceisity of (£e king's situation* Suflblk^ 6noe become 
odious^ bore the blame of the whole ; and every griev-* 
ance, in every part of the administration, was universally 
imputed to his tyraniiy and injustice. 
Impeacii. Thif nobleman, sensible of the public hatred 
Sriuke ^i^der which he laboured, and foreseeing an at-« 
oisaffoik. tact froni the commons, endeavoured to overawe 
his eaiemies by boldly presenting himself to the charge,, 
and by insisting upon his own innocence, asid even 
taponhifi meriti$, and those of his family, in fhe public. 
service. He rose in the hoiise of peers; took notice of 
the clamours propagated against him; and complained, 
that after serving the crown in thirty-four campaigns ; 
afiker livihg abroad seventeen years without once returning 
to his native coimtry ; after losing a fxther and three 
brothers in the wars i*ith France ; after-being himself a 
prisoner, and purchasing his liberty by a great ransom ; 
it should yet be siispected, that he had been debauched 
ftom his allegiance by that enemy whom he had ever dp* 
posed with such Zealand fortitude, and that he hadbetray-^ 
^ his prince, who had rewarded his.services by the higL 
est honours and greatest office that it was in his power 
td confer." This speech did not answer the purpose in^ 
tisnded. The commons, rather provoked at his chal-! 
lenge, opened their charge against him, and sent up to 
flie peers an accusation of high^-treason, divided into se- 
veral articles. They insisted, that he had persuaded the 
French king to invade England with an armfed force, in 
drder to depose the king, and to place on the throne his 
own son, John de la Pole, whom he intended to marry 
to Margaret, the only daughter of the late John "duke 
of Somerset, and to whom, he imagined, he would by 
diat .means acquire a title to the crown ; that he had 
e^ntribttted to the release of the duke of Orkajfts, in 
hopes that that prince would assist king Charles in ex- 
pelli»^ the English, from France, atfd . recovermg fiill 

•>|-Cdtt0n, p» 641-. 
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possession of his kingdom ; that he had afterward en^ 
couraged thst monarch to make open war on Normandy 
and Guienne ; and had promoted his conquests by be- 
traying the secrets of England, and obstructing the suc^ 
cours intaided to be sent to those provinces ; and that 
he had without any powers or commission, promised by 
treaty to cede the province of Maine to Charles of An- 
jou, and had Accordingly ceded it ; which proved in the 
. bsue the chief cause of the loss of Normandy .° 

It is evident from a review of these articles, that the 
commons adopted, without inquiry, all the popular cla-* 
mours against the duke of Suffolk, and charged him with 
crimes, of which none but the vulgar could seriously be- 
lieve him guilty. Nothing can be more incredible, than 
that a nobleman, so little eminent by his birth and cha- 
racter, could think of acquiring the crown to his family, 
aiid of deposing Henry by foreign force, and, together 
with him, Margaret, his patron, a princess of so much 
spirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to many noble- 
men in the house, who knew that he had intended to 
marry his son to one of the coheirs of the earl of War- 
wick, and was disappointed in his views, only by the 
death of that lady; and he observed, that Margaret of 
Somerset could bring to her husband no title to the 
crown ; because she herself was not so much as compre- 
hended in the entail settled by act of parliament It is 
easy to account for the loss of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the situation of affairs in the two kingdoms, without 
supposing any treachery in the English ministers ; and it 
may safely be affirmed, that greater vigour was requisite 
to defend these provinces from the arms of Charles VIL 
than to conquer them at first from his predecessor. It 
tould never be the interest of any English minister to 
betray and abandon such acquisitions; much less of one 
who was so well established in his master s favour, who 
enjoyed such high honours and ample possessions in his 
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own <x>untry, who had nothing to dread but the effects 
of popular hatred, and who could never think, without 
the most extreme reluctance, of becoming a fugitive and 
exile in a foreign land. The only article which carries 
any face of probability, is his engagement for the delivery 
of Maine to the queen s uncle ; but Suffolk maintained; 
. with great appearance of truth, that this measure was 
approved of by several at the council table ;'' and it seems 
hard to ascribe to it^ as it is done by the commons, the 
subsequent loss of Normandy, and expulsion of the Eng- 
lish. Normandy lay open on every side to the invasion 
of the French ; Maine, an inland province, must soon 
after have fallen without any attack, and as the English 
possessed in other parts more fortresses than they could 
garrison or provide for, it seemed no bad policy to con- 
tract their force, and to render the defence practicable; 
by reducing it within a narrower compass. 
Banish- The commons were probably sensible that 
dlTdi^f^ this charge of treason against Suffolk would not 
the duke bear a strict scrutiny; and they therefore, soon 

ofSuflFolk. J. ' ' iV' 1. r • 

alter, sent up s^inst him a new charge ot mis* 
deameanors, which they also divided into several arti- 
cles. They affirmed, among other imputations, that he 
had procured exorbitant grants from the crown, had 
embezzled the public money, had conferred offices on 
improper persons, had perverted justice by maintaining 
iniquitous causes, and had procured pardons for noto-^ 
rious offenders.^ The articles are mostly general, but 
are not improbable ; and as Suffolk seems to have beeir 
a bad man and a. bad minister, it will not be rash in 
us to think that he was ^guilty, and that many of these 
articles could have been proved against him. The court 
was alarmed at the prosecution of a favourite minister, 
who lay under such a load of popular prejudices; and an 
expedient was fallen upon to save him from present ruin. 
The king summoned all the lords, spiritual and tempo- 

" Cotton, p. 643. P Ibid* . . , . * 
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Tld,to his aipartmenl; thepmondr Was prd^u6ed befiore 
them, aad asked what he could say in his own defence? 
He d^ied the charge; but submitted t6 the* king's 
mercy : 'Henry expressed himself not satisfied with re-> 
gard to the first impeachment for treason; but in consi*" 
deration of the' second, for misdemeanoi's, he declared^ 
that, by virtae of Suffolk's own submission, not by any 
judicial ituthtadty, he banished him the kingdom during 
five years. The lords remained silent ; but as sdon as 
Aey returned to their own house, they entered a protest, 
that thti sent^ce should nowise infringe their privileges; 
and that if Suffolk had insisted upon his right, and had 
Aotvohintarily submitted to the king's command3, he 
tras entitled to a trial by his peers in parliament 

It was easy to see, that these irregular proceedings 
were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he still pos- 
sessed the queen's confidence, he would, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, be restored to his countiy, and be 
reinstated in his former power and credit. A bkpfain of 
a vessel was therefore employed by his enemies to inter- 
cept him in his passage to France : he was seized near 
Dover ; his head struck off on the side of a long-^boat ; 
and his body thrown into the sea."* No inquiry was made 
after the actors and accompUces in this atrocious deed of 
violence. 

The duke of Somerset succeeded to Suffolk's power in 
the ministry, and credit with the queen ; and as he was 
the person under whose government the French pro- 
vinces had been lost, the public,'who always judge by Ae 
t^vent, soon made him equally the otgect bf their animo^ 
sity and hatred. The duke of Yoik was absent in ItC'^ 
land durkig all these transactions ; and however it might 
l;>e suspected that his partisans had excited and supported 
the prosecution agains|; Suffolk, no immediate ground 
of complaint could, on that account, lie against him.^ 
^vit there happened, soon after, an incident which roused 

^ H^Jli fol. 158. Hist. Cropland, cont. p. 525. «tOwe, p. 388. Graft, p. 610. 
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the jealoiisy of the court, aad discovered ' to^ *th«aa the 
extceim dafager to which they were exposed from the 
pretensidns of that popular prince. 
Popular The humours of the people, set' afloat by the 
insunec- parliamentary impeachment, and by the fall .of 
so great a favourite ad Suflfolk, broke out in va- 
rious commotions, which were soon suppressed ; but 
there arose ^e in Kent, TVhich was attended with more 
dangerous consequences. A man of low conditicm, one 
John Cade, a native of Ireland, who had been obliged 
to fly into Fr^Ace for crimes, observed, on his. return to 
Englandj the discontents of the people ; and he laid on 
them the foundation of projects which were at first 
crowned with surprising success. He took the name of 
John Mortimer ; intending, as is supposed, to pass him«- 
self foi* a son of that sir John Mortimer who had been 
sentenced to deaith by parliament, and executed, in the 
beginning of this reign, without any trial or evidence, 
merely upon an indictment of high-treason given in' 
agaiiist him/ On the first mention of that popular 
name, the common people of Kent, to the number of 
twenty thousand, flocked to Cade's standard, and he ex* 
cited their zeal by publishing complaints against the 
numerous abuses in government, and demanding a re- 
dress of grievances. The court, not yet fully sensible 
of the danger, sent a small force against the riotersy 
under the command of sir Humphrey Staflford, who was 
defeated and slain in an action near Sevenoke;' and 
Cad^, advancing with his followers towards London^ 
encamped on Blackheath. Though elated by his vic- 
tory, he still maintained the appearance of moderation ; 

' Stowe, p. 546. Cottoiki, p. 564. This Author admires that such a piece of 
injustice should have heen committed in peaceable times ; he might have added, 
and l^ such yirtuous princes as Bedford and Gloucester. But it is to be presumed 
that Mortimer was guilty ; though his condemnation was highly irregular and 
ilh^al. The people had at this time a very feeble sense of law and a constitution ; 
and power was very imperfectly restrained by these limits. When the pro<;eed- 
ings of a parliament were so irregular, it is easy to imagine that those of a king 
would be more so. • Hall, fol. 159. Ilolingshed, p. 63"^, 
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and sending to the couirt a plausible list of grievances,* 
he promised, that when these should be redressed, and 
when lord Say, the treasurer, and Cromer, sheriff of 
Kent, should be punished for their malversations, he 
. would immediately lay down his arms. The council, 
who observed that nobody was willing to fight against 
men so reasonable in their pretensions, carried the king, 
for present safety, to Kenilworth ; and the city imme- 
diately opened its gates to Cade, who maintained, dur- 
ing some time, great order and discipline among his 
followers. He always led them into the fields during 
the night-time ; and published severe, edicts against 
plunder and viplence of every kind ; but being obliged, 
in order to gratify their malevolence against Say and 
Cromer, to put*these men to death without a legal trial," 
he found that, after the commission of this crime, he was 
no longer master of their riotous disposition, and that all 
his orders were neglected/ They broke into a rich 
house, which they plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed 
at this act of violence, shut their gates against them ; 
'' and being seconded by a detachment of soldiers sent 
them by lord Scales, governor of the Tower, they re- 
pulsed the rebels with great slaughter/ The Kent^ 
ish-men were so discouraged by the blow, that, upon 
receiving a general pardon from the primate, ^then 
chancellor, they retreated towards Rochester, and there 
dispersed. The pardon was soon after annulled, as 
extorted by violence ; a price was set on Cadets head,* 
who was killed by one Iden, a gentleman of Sussex,* 
and many of his followers were capitally punished for 
their rebellion. 

It was imagined by the court, that the duke of York 
had secretly instigated Cade to this attempt, in order to 
try, by that experiment, the dispositions of the people 
towards his title and family ;* and as the event had so 

* Stowe,p. 388, 389. Holingshed, p. 633. » Grafton, p. 612, 

» Hall, fol. 160. y Hist. Croyland, contin. p. 526. » Rymer, tol. 11. p. 275. 

» Cotton, pi 661. Stowe, p. 391. 
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far succeeded to his wish, the ruling party had greater 
reason than ever to apprehend the future consequences 
of his pretensions. At the same time they heard that he 
intended to return from Ireland ; and fearing that he 
meant to bring an armed force along with him, they 
issued orders, in the king's name, for opposing him, and 
for debarring him entrance into England.** But he re- 
Aited his enemies by coming attended with no more than 
his ordinary retinue; the precautions of the ministers 
served only to shew him their jealousy and malignity 
against him; he was sensible that his title, by behig 
dangerous to the king, was also become dangerous to 
himself; he now saw the impossibility of remaining in 
his present situation, and the necessity of proceeding 
forward in support of his claim. His partisans, therefore, 
were instructed to maintain, in all companies, his right 
by succession, and by the established laws and consti- 
tution of the kingdom : these questions became every 
day more and more th^ subject of conversation; the 
minds of men were insensibly sharpened against each 
other by disputes, before they came to more dangerous 
extremities ; and various topics were pleaded in support 
of the pretensions of each party. 

The par- The partisans of the house of Lancaster main- 
Lamcaater taiucd, that though the elevation of Henry IV. 
and York, might at first be deemed somewhat irregular, and 
could not be justified by any of those principles on which 
that prince chose to rest his title, it was yet founded on 
gieneral consent, was a national act, and was derived 
from the voluntary approbation of a free people, who, 
being loosened from their allegiance by the tyranny of 
the preceding government, were moved by gratitude, as 
well as by a sense of public interest, to intrust the sceptre 
into the hands of their deliverer ; ' that, even if that esta- 
blishment were allowed to be at first invalid, it had ac- 
quired solidity by time ; the only principle which ulti- 

* &Ume, p. 394. 
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mately giveis authority to government, and removes those 
scruples which the irregular steps attending almost all 
revolutions naturally excite in the minds of the people; 
that the right of succession was a rule admitted only 
for general good, and for the maintenance of public 
order ; and could never be pleaded to the overthrow of 
national tranquillity, and the subversion of regular esta- 
blishments ; that the principles of liber);y , no less than 
the maxims of internal peace, were injured by these 
pretensions of the house of York ; and if so many reite-^ 
rated acts of the legislature, by which the crown was 
entailed on the present family, were now invisilidated, 
the English must be considered, not as a free people, 
who could dispose of their own government, but as a 
troop of slaves, who were implicitly transmitted by suc- 
cession from one master to another ; that the nation was 
bound to allegiance under the house <^i Lancaster by 
moral, no less than by politicMal, duty ; and were they to 
infringe those numerous oaths of fealty, which they had 
sworn to Henry and his predecessors, they would thence- 
forth be thrown loose from all principles, and it would 
be found diflEicult ever after to fix and restrain them ; 
that the duke of York himself had frequently done 
homage to the king as his lawful sovereign, and had 
thereby, in the most solemn manner, made an indirect 
venunciation of those claims with which he now dares to 
disturb the tranquillity of the public ; that, eVen though 
the viblation of the rights of blood, made on the depo- 
liition of Richard, was perhaps rash and imprudent, it 
was too late to remedy the mischief; the darker of a 
disputed succession could ifo longer be obviated j the 
people, accustomed to a government, which, in the hands 
of the late king, had been so glorious, . and in that of his 
predecessor so prudent and saluiaty, would still ascribe 
a right to it ; by causing multiplied disorders, and by 
shedding an inundation of blood, the advantage wouM 
only be obtained of exchanging one pretender for ano- 
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ther ; and tl^ house of York itself, if established cm the 
thnme, would, on the first opportunity /be exposed to 
those revolutions, which the giddy spirit excited in the 
people gave so much reason to apprehend ; and, that 
though the present king enjoyed not the shining ftdeats 
which had appeared in his father and grandfether, he 
ipight still have a son who should be endowed with 
them ; he is himself eminent for the most harmless and 
mo&nsive manners ; and if active princes were dethroned 
oiV pretence of tyranny,^ and indolent ones on the plea 
of iiicapacity, there would thenceforth jremain, in the 
constitution, no established rule of obedi^ice to any so* 
vereign. 

These strong topics, in favour of the house of Lan* 
caster, were opposed by arguments no les^ convincing 
on the side of the house of York. The p$Lftisan)l of this 
latte? family asserted, that the maintenan<^ of order in 
the succession of princes, far from doing inji^iy. to the 
people, or invalidating their fundamental title to., good 
government, was established only for the purposes of 
government, and served to plrevent those numberless 
confusions which must ensue, if no rule were followed 
but the uncertain and disputed views of present conve-^ 
liience and advanti^ ; that the same maxims, which en- 
sured public peace, were also salutary to national liberty ; 
the privileges of the people could only be maintidned 
by the observance of laws ; and if no account were made 
of the rights of the sovereign, it could less be es^pected 
that any regard, would be. paid to the pr€5)erty and free-^ 
dom of the subject ; that it was never too late to correct 
any p^nicious preced^it; an unjust establishment, the 
l^ger it stood, acquired the gxeater^ sanctiob a^ld, vali-» 
dily; it* could^ with more appeai^ce- of reason,, be 
phrild^ as an authority for a like ixr^uslace; and the 
maint^oanc^ of it, insteeid of favouring public tranqnil;- 
lity tended to disjoint every ptinciiile by which human 
spgiety ;y^as supported; that iisurpers would hi? hapwr.^ 
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if their present possession of power, or their continuance 
for a few years, could convert them into legal princes; 
but nothing would be more miserable than the people, 
if all restraints on violence and ambition were thus re- 
moved, and a full scope given to the attempts of every 
turbulent innovator; that time, indeed, might bestow 
solidity on a government whose first foundations were 
the most infirm ; but it required both a long course of 
time to produce this effect, and the total extinction of 
those claimants, whose title was built on the original 
principles of the constitution; that the deposition of 
Richard II. and the advancement of Henry IV. were not 
deliberate national acts, but the result of the levity and 
violence, of the people, and proceeded from those very 
defects in human nature, which the establishment of 
political society, and of an order in succession, was cal- 
culated to prevent ; that the subsequent entails of the 
crown were a continuance of the same violence and usur- 
pation ; they were not ratified by the legislature, since 
the consent of the rightful king was still wanting ; and 
the acquiescence, first of the family of Mortimer, then 
of the family of York, proceeded from present neces- 
sity, and implied no renunciation of their pretensions; 
that the restoration of the true order of succession could 
not be considered as a change which familiarized the 
people to revolutions ; but as the correction of a former 
abuse, which had itself encouraged the giddy spirit of 
innovations, rebellion, and disobedience; and that, as 
the original title of Lancaster stood only in the person of 
Henry IV. on present convenience, even this principle, 
unjustifiable as it was, when not supported by laws, and 
warranted by the constitution, had now entirely gone 
aver to the other side ; nor was there any comparison 
between a prince utterly unable to sway the sceptre, and 
blindly governed by corrupt ministers, or by an impe^ 
rious queen, engaged in foreign and hostile interests ; 
and a prince of mature years, of approved wisdom and 
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experience, a native of England, the lineal heir of the 
crown,' who^ b3rhis restoration, would repfeice every thing 
oa' ancient foundations. 

So inany plausible arguments could be urged on both 
sides -of this interesting question, that the people were 
extr^ely divided in their senliments; and though the 
noblemen of greatest power and influence seem to have 
espoused the party -of York, the opposite cause had the 
advantage of being supported by the present laws, and by 
the immediate posseission of royal authorily . There were 
also niany gteat noblemen in the Lancastrian party, who 
balanced the power of theirantagonists, and kept the na- 
tion in -suspense' between them. The earl of Northum- 
berland-adhered to the present government; the earl; of 
Westmoreland, in spite of his connexions with the duke 
of York, and with the fainily of Nevil, of which he wa& 
the head, wais brought over to the same party; and the 
whole north of England, the roost warlike part of the 
kingdom, was, by means of these two potent ndblemen, 
waimly engi^ed in the interests of Lancaster. Edmund 
Beaufort duke of Somerset^ and his brother Henry, were 
great supports of that cause; as were also Henry Hol- 
land :duke of Exeter, Stafford duke of Buckingham, the 
earl of Shrewsbury, the lords Clifford, Dudley, Scales, 
Audley; and other noblemen. 

While the kingdom was in this situation, it might na« 
turally be expected that so many turbulent barons, pos-^ 
sessed of so much independent authority, would immedi- 
ately have flown tb-arms, and have decided the quarrel 
after their usual manner, by war and battle, under the 
standards of the contending princes. But there still 
were many causes which retarded these desperate extre- 
mities, and miade a long train :-of faction, intrigue, and 
cabal, precede the military operations. By the gradual 
progress of arts in England, as well as in other parts of 
Europe, the people were now become of some import- 
ance ; laws were beginning to be respected by them ; and 
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it was requisite^ by various pretences, pfeviously to recon- 
cile their minds to the overthrow of sueh an ancient es^ 
tablishment as that of the house of Laneaster^^e their 
Concurrence could reasonably be expected. The duke of 
York himself, the new claimant, was of a moderate and 
cautious charactier, an enemy to violence, and disposed 
to trust rather to time an^ policy, than to sanguinary 
measures, for the suqcess of his pretensions. The very 
imbecility itself of Henry tended to keep the fitctions in 
suspense, andmake them stand long in awe of each other; 
it rendered the Laacastrian party unable to strike any 
violent blow against their enemies ; it encouraged tli^ 
Yorkists to hope, that, after banishing the king's minisi- 
ters, and getting possession of his person, ihey might 
gradually undermine his authority, and be able, without 
the perilous expedient of a civil war, to change the sue*- 
cession by parliamentary and legal authority. 

The dispositions which appeared in a parliament as- 
sembled soon after the arrival of the duke of York from 
Ireland (Nov. 6) favoured these expectations of his par- 
tisans, and both discovered an unusual boldneis in the 
commons, and were a proof of the general discontents 
which prevailed against the administration. The lower 
house, without any previous inquiry or examination, 
without alleging any other ground of c^nqdaint than 
common fame, ventmred to present a petitionkogainst the 
duke of Somerset, the dutchess of Sufiblk, the bishop of 
Chester, sir John Sutton, lord Dudley, and several others 
of inferior rank; and they prayed the king to remove 
them for ever from his person and councils^ arid to pro- 
hibit them from approaching within twelve miles oCtiis 
court*^ This was a violent attack, somewhat aarbitraiy, 
and supported but by few precedents, against the minis* 
try-; yet the king durst not openly oppose it: hereplikl, 
that, except the lords, he would banish all the others from 
court during a year, unless he should have occasion for 

^ PiMiiMMiitsry I&toty, vol. & pk SfiS. 
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tl»ir fefviqp in smunregsing any refaellioni At die iame 
time he Teji^^ted a, |lll whkh hsuA passed beth houseSi 
&r attaintbig tbe latt duke of Suffolk^ and whicli, in se- 
Tend of its dauaes, d^orered a very general prejndioe 
agakist the measures ^ the court 

The first ''^ ^^'^^^ ^^ X^*^ trusting to these symptoms, 
wmta^t raised an army cj^ t&i thousand men, with which 
of York. ^ 1^ marched toTvafxls London demanding a refor- 
^^' mationof the government, and the removal of the 
duke of Somerset from ^ power and authority."^ He 
unexpectedly foimd the f%tes of the city shut against 
him; and, on his retreating into Kent, he was followed 
by the king at the head Q?;fk superior army; in which 
several of Richard's friend^^ particularly Salisrbury and 
Warwick, appeared; piolmWy with a view of media- 
ting between the parties, w\d of seconding, on occa- 
sion, the duke of York's pretensions. A parley en* 
sued; Richard still insisted upon the removal of Somer- 
set, and his submitting to a trial in parliaitient: the court 
pretended to ccmiply with his demand; and that noble* 
man was put in an^st; the duke of York waa then per* 
smded to pay his inspects to the king in his tent; and, 
<m jfopeating his charge against the duke of Somerset, he 
mmB surprised to see thai: minister step from b^ind th^ 
curtain, and offer to maintain his innocence. KichfMrd 
2HXW found that he had been betmyed; that he was in 
the hdands of his eoemies; and that it was become ne* 
peoKuy , for his own safety, to lower his pretensicHis. No 
vjoleno€^ howei^^, was attempted against him; the nar 
tion was not in a disposition to beiar the destructioii of 
m> popular a prince; he had many frieiids in Henry^s 
C9mp; and his son, who was not in the power of die 
courts iBight still be able to isevenge his deatib on all hi^ 
enemies: he was iherisfore dismissed ; and he retired to 
fais.sefal; <of Wigmore, on the bordei^ of Wales/ 

IJl^Iethe dukeof York lived in this retreat, th^e 

4S4iQiwe,{^.a9fl. « Grafton, |i. 6j2a 
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happened an incident, which, by increasing the public 
discontents, . pa*oved ' favourable to his pretensions. ' ; Se^ 
veral Gascon lords, affectionate to the English goyem'r 
mdiit, and disgusted at the new dominion of the French, 
came to London, and offered to return to their allegiance 
under Henry/ The earl of Shrewsbury, with a body of 
eight thousand men, was sent over to support them. 
Bourdeaux opened its gates to him; he made himselif 
master of Fronsac, Castillon, and .some other places 
(July 20); affairs began to wear a faivourable aspect; 
but, as Charles hastened to resist this dangerous invar 
sion, the fortunes of the English were soon reversed: 
Shrewsbury, a venerable warrior, above fourscore ^years 
of age, fell in battle; his conquests were lost; .Boui:deaux 
was again obliged to submit to the French . king ;^ and 
all hopes of recovering the province of Gascony Wierefor 
ever extinguished. . . i ; 

Though the English might deem themselves happy 
to be fairly rid' of distant dominions which were . of no 
use to them, and which they never could defeoidagsiinst 
the growing power of France, they expressed great dis- 
content oh the occasion; and they threw all the blame 
on the ministry, who had not been able to effect impose 
sibilities. While they were in this disposition, the queenfs 
delivery of a son (Oct. 13), who received the naine. of 
Edward, was deemed no joyful incident; and as it. re^ 
moved all hopes of the peaceable succession of the dukie 
of York, who was otherwise in the right of : his father, 
and by the laws enacted since the accession of the house 
of Lancaster,' next heir to the crown, it had rather a ten- 
dency to inflame the quarrel between the parties. But 
the duke was incapable of violent counsels; and even 
when no visible obstacle lay between him and.the throne; 
he was prevented by his own scruples from mbilnting ifc 
Henry, always unfit to exercise the goverhm^t,' fell : at : 
this time into a distemper, which so jfiir increased iiis na- 

'Holingshed, p. 640. v Polyd. Virg. p. 501. Grafton/ p. 623i, 
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tural imSbcility, tliat it rendered him incapable of m^in- 
taining.even thfe appearance of royalty. The queen and 
the council, destitute of this support, fotfnd themselves 
unable to resist the York party; and they were obliged 
to yield to ' the torrent. They sent Somerset to the 
Tower ; afsd appointed Richard lieutenant Jof the king- 
dom, with powers to open and hold a session of parlia- 
ment.*" That assembly also, taking into consideration 
the state of the kingddm,' created him protector during 
pleasure. Men who thus intrusted sovereign authority 
to. one that had such evident and strong pretensions to 
the crown, were not surely averse to his taking imme* 
diateand foil possession of it; yet the duke, instead of 
pushing them to make farther concessions, appeared 
somewhat timid and. irresolute, even in receiving the 
power which was tendered to him. He desired that it 
might be recorded in parliament, that this authority was 
conferred on him from their own free mc^ion, without 
any application on his part; he expressed his hopes that 
they would assist him in the exercise of it; he msule it a 
condition of his acceptance, that the othel: lords, who were 
appointed to^ of his cduncil, should also accept of the 
trust, and should exercise it; 'and he required that all 
the powers of his office should be specified and defined 
by act of parliiament. Thiis moderation of Richard was 
certainly very unusual and veiy amiable; yet was it at- 
tended with bdkd ' consequetices in the present jilri^iire, 
land; by giving tii^e to the animosities of faction to rise 
and fermetit, it proVecJ the isdurce of all those furious 
wairs and commotions which ensued. 
' The eneioaies of the duke of York soon fbund it in 
their power to make advantage of his excessive caution. 
'Henry, being So far recovered from his' distemper as to 
carry the appearance of exercisihg the royal power; they 
moved him to resume his authority, to annul the pro- 
tectorship of the duke, to release Somerset from the 

> Rymer, vol. 11. p. 344* 
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Tower/ and to commit tlie admmiiltradon ittto tbe liaiid$ 
of that nobleman. Richard, sensible of ttie dajo^n 
which might attend his former accepta nce of ^j^parIia» 
mentary commission, shoi 
of it, leyied an army; but] 
pretensions to the crown, 
king's ministers, and dem 
government. 

Fiwt battle A battle was fou 
Wfl.^ the Yorkists were s 
May J2. i^g any material los 
their enemies ; among who: 
the earl of Northimiberland 
son of the duke of Buckingl 
other persons of distinction.' 
the hands of the duke of Y 
great respect and tei^demess 
he regarded as no hardship) 
rily of the crown into the hai 
This was the first blood 
which was not finished in : 
years, which was signalized 
which opened a scehe of ( 
crneltjr, is computed to ha^ 
princes of the blood, and 8 
the ancient nobility of Englan. 
wMch^ at that time, men of the 
other, and the vindictive spiri 
a point of honotur, rendered tli 

in their resentments, and e\ ..^vicaed the 

breach between the parties. . . onairs did not imme- 
diately proceed to the last extremities; the nation vras 
kept some time in suspense; the vigour and spirit of 
queen Margaret, supporting her small power, still proved 
a balance to the great authority of Richard, which was 

* Kymer, vol. 11. p. 361. HoHneshcd, p. 642. Grafton, p. 026. 
I" Stowe, p. 309. HoUngibed, p. 643. 
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ehecked hf his irrasaltite temper. A pffirliament^ which 
was soon aA^ ftssembled (July 9X I^inly discovered, by 
the contrariety of their proceedings, the contrariety of 
the motives by whioh they were actuated. They granted 
the Yorkists a general indemnity; and they restored 
the pr<^ectorship to the doke, who, in accepting it, still 
persevered in' all his former precautions; but, at the, 
same time, they renewed their baths of fealty to Henry, 
and fixed the continuance of the protectorship to the ma- 
jority of his son Edward, who was vested with the usual 
dignities of prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl 
of Chester. The only decisive act, passed in this parlia- 
ment, was a full resumption of all the grants which had 
be^i ma^e since the death of Henry V. and which had 
reduced the crown to great poverty. 

It was not found difficult to wrest power from hands 
so little tenacious as those of the duke of York. Mar- 
garet, availing herself of that prince's absence, produced 
her husband before the house of lords; and, as his state 
of health permitted him at that time to act his part with 
some tolerable dec^icy, he declared his intentions of 
resuming the government, and of puttii^ an end to 
Richard's authority* This measure, being unexpected, 
was not opposed by the contrary party ; the house of lords, 
who were mftny of them disgusted with the late act of 
resumptions assented to Henry's proposal; and the king 
was declared to be reinstated in sovereign authority. 
Even the duke of York acquiesced in this irreigular act 
of the peers; and no disturbance ensued. But that 
prince's claim, to the ciown was too well known, and the 
steps' which he had taken to promote it Were too evi- 
deiit, ever to allow sincere trust and confidence to have 
place be1;ween the parties. The court retired to Coven 
by, imd inviited ih& duke of York smd the earls of Salis- 
bury and Warwick to attend the king's person. When 
they were on the road they received intelligence that 
designs were formed agstinst their liberties and lives. 
They immediately separated themselves; Richard with- 
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drew to hk castle of Wigmore; SoliAtiry to Middle- 
ham, in Yorkshire; and Warwick to his : government of 
Calais, which had been committed to him after the bat- 
tie of St. Alban's, and which, as it gave him the com- 
mand of the . only regular military force maintained by 
England, was of the utmost importance in the present 
juncture. Still men of peaceable dispositions, and, 
among the rest, Bourchier, archbishop of Canterbury, 
thought it not too late to interpose with their good of- 
fice, in order to prevent that effusion of blood with 
which the kingdom was threatened ; and the awe in 
which each party stood of the other, rendered the me- 
diation for some time successful. It was agreed, that 
all the great leaders on both sides should meet in Lon- 
don, and be solemnly reconciled. The duke of York 
and his. partisans came thither with numerous retinues, 
awd took up, their quarters near each other for mutud 
security. The leaders of the Lancastrian party used the 
same precaution. The mayor, at the head of five thou- 
sand men, kept a strict watch night and day; and was 
extremely vigilant in maintaining peace between them.* 
Terms were adjusted, which removed not the ground 
of difference. An outward reconciliation only was pro- 
cured; and in order to notify this accord to the whole 
people, a solemn procession to St. Paul's was appointed, 
where the duke of York led queen Margaret, and a 
leader of one party marched hand in hand with a leader 
gf the opposite. The less real cordiality prevailed, the 
ijiore were the exterior demonstrations of amily redou- 
yed. But it was evident, that a contest for a crown 
could not thus be peaceably accommodated; that each 
party watched only for an opportunity of subverting the 
other; and that much blood must yet be spilt, ere the 
nation could be restored to perfect tranquillity, or enjoys 
^ settled ^nd established government, 

• 4 

, ' ?^i^ Chron. anno 1458. The author says, that some lords brought nine 
hundred letainers, some six hundred, none less than four hundred. See also 
Omton, p. 633« 
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Even die smtHest aecidontf widiouttty ibiMi^4di^ii^ 
was sufficient, in thepiedtotdisposilion'Qf menVmiiids, 
to dissolve the seeming harmony between the parties ; 
and had the intentions of the leaders beeii ever so ami- 
cable, they .would have found it difficult to restrain the 
animosity of their followers. One of the king's retii^ue 
insulted one of the ^arl of Warwick's; their companions 
on both sides took part in the quarrel; a fierce combat 
ensued; the earl apprehended his life to be aimed at; 
he fled to his government. of . Calais ; and both ' pi^rties, 
in every comity of England, openly made preparations 
for deciding the contest by war and arms. 
9afU6of The earl of Salii^bury, marching to join the 
h^^ d^® of York, was overtaken at Blore-healh, on 
Sept. 23. ii^Q borders of Staffordshire, by lord Audley, who 
cominanded much siipe^or forces ; and a small rivulet 
with steep banks ran between the armies. Salisbury 
here sujpplied his defect in numbers by stratagem;, a 
refineineht of which there occur few instances in the 
English civil wars, where aheadlong courage, more than 
military conduct^ is commonly to be /remarked. He 
feigned a retreat, and allured^ Audley to follow him with 
precipitation ; but when the van of the royal army had 
passed the brook, Salisbury suddenly turned upon them ; 
and partly by the surprise, and partly by the division of 
the enemy's ^forces, put this body to rout ; the example 
of flight wasfoUowed by the rest of the army; and Salis- 
bury, obtaining a complete victory, reached the general 
rendezvous of the Yorlcists at Ludlow."" 

The earl of Warwick brought over to this rendezvous 
a choice body of veterans .from Calais, on whom it was 
thought the fortune of the war would much depend ; but 
this reinfon^ement occasioned, in the issue, the immediate 
ruin of the duke of York's party. ^ When the royal army 
approached, and a general action was every hour expect- 
ed, sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded the veterans, 

n Holini^shed, p. 649. Grafton, p. 9^. 
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^oestedtotbekn^idthenigb and the Yorkists 

wem CO dismayed iait this instaace of treacfaeiy, which 
made every man stotpicioas of his feUow , that they se^ 
parsted next day widiout striking a strokie;° the duke 
fled to Iieland; the earl of Warwick, attended by many 
of the other leaders/ eacat>ed to Calais ; where his^ great 
popularity among all orders of men, particularly amoi^ 
the military, soon drew to him partisans, and rendered 
his power y&y formidable. The friends of the house oi 
York, in England, kept themselves every where in.readiK 
ness to rise on the first suminons from their leaders. 
BatOe of After meeting with spme success at sea, War- 
VoHh- wiek landed m Keaaty with the earl of Salisbury, 
^ ^ ttdd the earl of Marche, eldest son of the duke 
^^^* , of York ; and being met by the primate, by lord 
Qobhcon, and other persons of distinction^ he marched, 
asdidst the acclamations of the people, to London. The 
city immediately opened its gates io him ; and his troops 
intcreaiing oa every day's march, he soon found hims^ 
i^ a condition to £sice the royal army,^ which hastened 
from Coventry to attack him. The battle was fought at 
]^iirthampt(m, aiid was socm decided i^ainstthe rojralista 
]^ the infidelity of lord Grey of Ruthin, who, command- 
ii^ Heniy'a van, deserted to the enemy during the heat 
^f acti«A) and s|nread a consternation through the tro(^;»« 
The duke <^ Buckingham, the earl pf Shrewsbury^ the 
loirds Bewmont and Egr^nont, and sir WiHnm Lucie, 
lir€9^ killed in tJ^ action or pursuit : the slaughter fell 
chiefly on the gentry and nobility ; &e common people 
W^e spared by orders of &e earls of Warwick . and 
lt(arc^e#'' Henry himself, that empty shadow of a king, 
wfMl again taken prisoner; and as the hmeefince and 
simpliei^ of his maiimcars, which bore the appearanee of 
sanity, h^d procured him the tender regard of the peo^ 
pk/" the earl of Warwick and the other leadei^ took care 

■ HoUngihed, p. 650. Grafton, p. 537; <> Stowe, p. 409. 
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td dt9tiii§^h theowelvea by tlic^ leapoetfol deiniaiioiKMr 

A parHa- ^ p^rliame&t was 9U0in(ioiied m th^ kiog^s 
9»^*^ uame^ and met at WcstaUBstor (Oct 7), wh^ 
the duke soon aift to lapiteaf ed from Ireland* Tkis frim^ 
had neyer hitherto advanced openly any claim to thci 
crown; he had only oon^plained of ill ministers, and do't 
manded a redress of grtevanees ; and even> in the present 
crisis, wh^ the parliament was surrounded by his Viei 
toribus army, he shewed such a regard to law and Ubaft^^ 
as is unusual during the prevalence of a party in any i^ivil 
dissensions ; sxxd Was still less to be expected in those 
violent and tic^itioua times* He advanced towards the 
throne ; and being met by the archbishop of Canterbuxyi 
who asked him whether he had yet paid hiit r$«q[>ects to 
the king ? he replied, that he knew of none to wh<ml h^ 
Owed that title. He then istood near the throbe,'^ w^ 
addressing himself to the house of peesrs^ he gave them: a 
dedii^on of hid title by descent, mentioned the CFUQlticii 
by vrhich the house of Lancaster had pimxi theiF w^y 
to sovereign power, insisted on the cMamities which had 
att^oded the gov€^mment of Henry, eihorttd theitt td 
retuni iQto the right path, by doing justice to the lineal 
sii^ccessor, and thus pleaded his camse before th^m as hm 
natural and legal judgea^' This, cool and f&oderat^ 
manlier of demanding a crowii, intitikidiQted his £ri9nd% 
and encouraged his eofi^ies ; the lords tcmained ia su^ 
pense;" dnd no o^e ventured to utter a w^id on th0 
occasion* Richard, who had probably eiLpected thai 
the peers would have invited him to plii^ himself m the 
throi^e, was much disappoint^ at their silence j but de^ 
siring them to reflect cm what he h<td proposed to then^ 
he departed the house# The peem took the matter iMfi 
consideration, with as much tranquillity as if it had h^m 
a common subject of debate; they desired the assistsmce 

4 Hofingihed, p. 655. * Cotton, p. 66^. Orafltoii. p* 643^ 
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of some considerable members among the commons in 
their deliberations; they heard, in several successive 
days, the reasons alleged for the duke of York ; they even 
ventured to propose objections to his claim, founded on 
former entails of the crown, and oil the oaths of fealty 
sworn to the hfuse of Lancaster ;V they also observed, 
that as Richard had all along borne the arms of York, 
not those of Clarence, he could not claim as successor 
to the latter family ; and, after receiving answers to thei^e 
objections, derived from the violence and power by which 
the house of Lancaster supported their present possession 
of the crown, they proceeded to give a decision. Their 
s^tence was calculated, as far as possible, to please both 
p9,rties; they declared the title of the duke of York to be 
certain and indefeasible; but in consideration that Henry 

. had enjoyed the crown, without dispute or controversy, 
diuring the course of thirty-eight years, they determined, 
that he should continue to possess the title and dignity 
during the remainder of his life ; that'the administration 

. of the government, meanwhile, should remain with Rich- 
ard^ that he should be acknowledged the true and lawful 
heir of tie monarchy ; that every one should swear to 
maintain his succession, and it ishould be treason to at- 
teinpt his life ; and that all former settlements of the 
crown, in this and the two laCst reigns, should be labro- 
gated and rescinded.** The dukfe acquiesced in this de- 
cision; Heniy himself, beinga prisoner> could not oppose 
it; evenif he ha:denjoyied his liberty, he would not" pro- 
baMy hdve felt aiay violent reluctance against it; and the 
. aict thus passed with the unanimous consent of the whole 

V legislative body. Though the mildness of this com- 

„ promise is chiefly to be ascrtbed to the moderati:on of the 
duke of Yorkj it is impossible not to observe in those 
tiansactions visible marks of a higher regard to law, and 
of a more fixed autHorfty, enjoyed by parliament, than 
has appeared in any former period of English history* 

* Cotton, p, 66$: - « Ibid. Grafton, p. 647. 
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It. is probable tlmt. the dtike> without emplaying either 
menaces or violeace^.cdttLd have tnaintainad from the 
coQimons a settl^ent more coimstent and uniform; but 
as mady, if not. all the members, of the upper house had 
recedved graats, concessions, or dignitieSi during the last 
sixty years, when the house of Lancaster .was possessed 
of the government; they were afraid of invalidating their 
own titles by too. sudden and violent an overthrow of 
that fitmily ; and in thus temporizing between thepartief^ 
they fij^ed the throne oh a bsusis upon which it could ndl^ 
possibly stand. The duke, aj^rehending his chief danger 
to arise from the genius and sphrit of queen Margarets- 
sought a pretence for banishing her. the kingdom; her 
sent her^ in the king's name, a summons to come iinme- 
diately to London ; intendii]^, in case ofher disobediaice^ 
to proceed to exfxemities against he& But the queen 
n^ded not this: menace to excite her activity in defend^ 
ing the rights of her family. After the defeat at North- 
ampton, she fled with her infant son to Durham, them^e' 
to Scotland; but soon returning, she applied to the 
northern baronSy and employed every motive to procure' 
their assistance. Har; ^Skhiy^, insinuation, and ad^ 
dress, qUaUties in which she excelled^ her caa^es, her 
promises, wrought a powerful effect r on every, one - who 
aq[^roached her.; the admiration lof^her great qualities 
was succeeded by compassion towards^ hen helpless con- 
ditiop ; the. nobilily . of that quairter, who x^arded them- 
selves as the most warlike in the kingdbm, were moved 
by indignation to fiiidcthe : southern ^bairons pretend to 
dispose! of the ' crown abd settle the government; and 
that they.might alltire the -people to tiieir standard, they 
pronpds^ them the spoils /.of alhthe provinces on the 
Qtherside of the' Trent: . By these meansthe queen had 
collected^ an .'army twenty thousand strong,' with ^ cele- 
rity whfch. was neither; expected )by her friends,> nor >ap» 
prehended by her enemies. . ; 

bENTRAL COLLECTION 
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BRttid«r '^ i^hike of Yoil^ fldSoiftti^ 
^g^^-iA fke uMKhaitened Either with a body of five 
^doke^rthiiaiBiid me»9 to sappreds, as he imagined, di6f 
^^* b^ginniiigs of an inrarreetion ; when, on y» sa«* 
nml at Wakefield, he fotind himself 8o muoh oute»im- 
bonod by the enemy. He threw himself into Sandi^ 
eastle^ which was situated in the neighbourhood ; sind 
be WIS admed by the earl of Salisbory, and other pra^ 
dadt coiHiselloss, to remain in tha;! fortress, till bis son, 
the earl of Marche, who was levying forces in the borders 
of Wales, could advance to his assistance.' But the 
iluke, though deficient in political courage, poss€i^led 
personal bravery iii an eminent degree; and notwtth- 
stamding his wisdom and erperiwoe, he thought that h^ 
should be for ever dii^raced.if, by takmg shelt^ behind 
waUS| he should fof a moment resign the victory to a 
wioman. He descended into the plain, and offeried battle 
to tha aiemy, which was instantly aiccept^ (D^. 24). 
The great laaequality of nnmbem was sii^ci^t alone to 
diedde the victory; but the queen, fay sending a detach^ 
HEKent^ who fdl on the back of the duke's anny, vendered 
her advantage still more ^certain and undisputed. The 
duke himaeif was killed in the action ; andas hJB body 
was found atnoi^ the slain, the head was cut off by 
Margioret'a orders, and fix^ on the gates of York, with 
a paper erown upon it, in dersnon of his pretended titie. 
His son, the earl. of Ristland, a ydutfa of sevetrteen, was 
biought to brd Oliffiwrd ; and that barbarian, in revenge 
of his fti^er's death, who had perished at the ba/fetie of 
BU Albm's^ murdered in cool blood, and with has own 
Vands, this innocent prince, whnse exterior figure, as well 
as other accomplidiments, sure represented by luatcorian^ 
to extrem^y amiable. The e^l of &disbuiy was wocind^ 
ed and taken prisoner, and immediafeely bcbeaded, with 
several other persons of distinction, by martial la/w act 

> Stowe,p»4iSk 
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Pomfet/ Theve fell nearly three tkoufiand Yorkists in 
tlua battle : the dake himsdf wbb gresfiy mi jusdy l»t 
mented by his own party : a prince who merited a better , 
&te, and whose errors in conduct proceeded entirely frotn 
such qualities as render him the more an object of esteem 
and affection* fie perished in the fiftieth year td ias 
tige, and left three sons, Edward, Greorge, and Ri^hard^ 
with three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret 
Batue or The queen, after this important victoiy, ditid, 
Morjtimer'A ed her army. She sent the smaller division^ 

Cross 

under Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke/ half bro^ 
ther to the king, against Edward, the new duke of Yedu 
3he herself marched with the laiger division towards 
Liondon, where the earl of Warwick had been left with 
the command of the Yorkists. Pembroke was defeated 
by Edward^ «t Mortimer's Cross, in H^refordslurJ^ vnfSa 
the loss of near four thousaxid men; his army waft diat 
persed; he himsdf escaped by flight; but bis father^ 
sir Owen Tudor, was taken prisoner, and iimnediately 
beheaded by Ed ward^s orders. This barbarous praetioe^ 
\}&xkg once begun, was continued by both parties, from 
a spirit of revenge, which covered itsdf under the pre^ 
tence of retaliation.' 

g^^^^ Margaret compensated this defeat by ti victory 
Battle of which shc obtained over the earl of Warwick^ 
^"'Thatnoblemaii, on the approach of th^ Latieas* 
li'ians, led out his army, reinforced by a strong bddy of 
jthe Londoner^, who were iJectionate to his cause; and 
he gave battle to the queen at St, Albans. Whlkihit 
anpies were warmly engaged, Lovelace, who comtid.]Mte4 
a eon^derable body of the YdrkistS^ withdrew firpm tW 
combat ; and this treacherous colidiEict, c^ TThicb %hem 
are mwy instances in those civil wars, de^cided th^ vict 
tory in favour of the queen* About two thousand t]^««# 
hundred of the vanquished pm^ed in the bfd3ll$ apd 
pursuit ; and the person of the king fell agftin into tk» 

f Polyd. Virg. p. $10, >' HOingahoa, p. 660. On^ffmh p* 650. 
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hands of his.Qwn party, f This weak prince was sure to 
be aliHost equally a prijsaner whichever faction had the 
keeping' of him; and scarcely any more decorum was 
observed by one than. by llie other^ in their method ^ of 
treating him. Lord Bonvilie, to whose care he had been 
i&(riisted by the Yorkists/ remained with him after the 
^feat, on assurances of pardon given by Henry; but 
Maigaset, regardless of her husband's promise^ imme*^ 
diately< ordered the head of that nobleman to be struck 
oflf by the. executioner.* Sir Thomas Kiriel/a brave 
wairior, who had signalized himself in Ihe French wars^ 
was treated in. the same manner. 
Edwud The queen made no great advantage of this 
ItL^Tthe victory; young Edward advanced upon her from 
?i«^- the other side ; and, collecting the remains of 
Warwick's army, was soon in a condition of giving her 
battle with superior forces. She was s^isible of her 
danger, while she lay between the enemy and the city 
qf London; and she found it necessary to retreat with 
her army to the north.* Ed wasrd entered the capital 
amidst the acclamations of the citizens, and immediately 
opened a new scene to his party. This prince,' in the 
bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty of his per* 
son, for his braveiy, his activity, his affability, and every 
popular quality, found himself so much possessed of 
public fevour, that, elated with the spirit natural to his 
age, he resolved no longer to confine hilnself within 
ihdse narrow limits which his father had prescribed to 
hidiself, and which had been found by experience so pre* 
j ifdicial to >his cause. He determined to assume the 
naine and dignity of the king ; to insist openly on hid 
claim; and thenceforth ' to treat the opposite party as 
trdutOrs* and rebels to his lawful ' authority. But as a 
national consent, or the appearance of it, still seemed, 
notwithstanding his plausible titl^, requisite to precede 
thi^ bold measure, and as the assembliiig of a parliameiit 

• 'H<^g«h6d, p. 6e6. b Grafton, p. 659. 
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might occasion too many delays, and be attended with 
other inconveniences, he ventured to proceed in a less 
regular manner, and to put it out of the power of his 
enemies to throw obstacles in the way of his elevatign. 
His army was ordered to assemble in St. John's Fields ; 
great numbers of people surrounded them ; an harangue 
was pronounced to this mixed multitude, setting forth 
the title of Edward, and inveighing against the tyranny 
and usurpation of the rival family ; and the people were 
then asked) whether they would have Henry of Lancaster 
for king ? They unanimously exclaimed against the pro- 
posal. It was then demanded, whether they would ac- 
cept of Edward, eldest son of the late duke of York ? 
They expressed their assent by loud and joyful acclama- 
tions.*" A great number of bishops, lords, magistrates, 
and other persons of distinction, were next assembled at 
Bajniard's castle, who ratified the popular election ; and 
the new king was on the subsequent day (March 5) pro- 
claimed in London, by the title of Edward I V/ 

In this manner ended the reign of Henry VI. a mo-^ 
narch who, while in his cradle, had been proclaimed 
king both of France and England, and who began his* 
life with the most splendid prospects that any prince in 
Europe had ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy 
for his people, as it was the source of civil wars ; but 
was almost entirely indiflferent to Henry himself, who 
was utterly ii^capable of exercising his authority, and 
who, provided he personally met with good usage, was 
equally easy, as he wiaus equally enslaved in the hands of 
his enemies and of his friends. His Wi^kness and his dis- 
J)uted title were the chief causes of the public calamities; 
but whether his queen, and his ministers, were not also 
guilty of some great abuses of power, it is not easy for 
us at this distance of time to determine : there remain no 
proofs on record of any considerable violation of the laws, 
except in the assassination of the duke of Gloucester, 

« Stowe, p. 415. Holing^ed, p.661. ^ Grafton, p. 653. 
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which was a privaSe crime, formed no precedent, and 
was but too much of a piece with th^ usual ferocity and 
cruelty of the 4imes. 

Mi«ei. The most remarkable law which passed in thi§ 
ianeou3 reicrn, was that for the due election of members 
How of of parliament in counties. After the fall of the 
^ ^^^' feudal system, the* distinction of tenures was in 
aome measure lost ; and every freeholder, as well those 
• who hekl of mesne lords as the immediate tenants of the 
erown, were by degrees admitted to give their votes at 
eleGtioM* This innovation (for such it may probably be 
esteemed) was indirectly confirmed by a law of Henry 
IV.' which gave right to such a multitude oC electors as 
was the occasion of great disorder. In the eighth and 
tenth of this king, therefore, laws were enacted, limiting 
the electors to such as possessed forty shillings a y^ar in 
land, free from all burdens, within the counly.^ This 
sum was equivalent to near twenty pounds a year of our 
present money ; and it were to be wished, that the spirit, 
as well as letter, of this law, had been maintained. 

The preamble of the statute is remarkable : " Where- 
as the elections of knights have of late, in many counties 
^ Bngitud^^ been made by outrages and excessive num* 
bees of peo{^e, ma;iy of them of small substance aa^d 
value, yet pretending to a right equal to the best knight9^ 
andr,«squires ; wh^eby manslaughters, riots, batteries, 
and divisions among the gentlemen and other people of 
^e same counties, shall very likely rise and be, unless 
due remedy be provided in this behalf," ^c* We inay 
learn from these expressions, what an important matter 
t;he election of a member of parliament was now become 
in Engl^^nd ; that assembly was beginnii^ in this period 
to assume great ^.uthority ; the commons had it much, 
in their power to enforce the fLxecution of the laws ; and 
if they failed of success in thi^ particular ^ it proceeded 

« Statutes at Large, 7 Henry IV. cap. 15. 
f Ibid. 8 Henry VI. cap. 7, 10 I^eniy VI,"cap.-«. 
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less firom any exorbitant power of the erown, than from 
th^ licentious spirit of the aristocracy, and perhaps froni 
Ae rude educati<3n of the age, and their o#n ignorance 
of the advantages resulting from a regular administie^ 
tion of justice. 

When the duke of York, the earls of Salisbury and 
Warwick, fled the kingdom upon the desertion of their 
troops, a parliament was summoned at Coventry in 1460, 
by which they were all attainted. This parliament seemei 
to have been very irregularly constituted, and scarcely 
deserves the name ; insomuch that an act passed in it, 
** that all such knights of any county as were returned by 
virtue of the king's letters, without any other election, 
should be valid, and that no sheriff should, for returning 
them, incur the penalty of the statute of Henry IV."* 
AH the acts of that parliament were afterward reversed : 
** because it was unlawfully summoned, and the knighti^ 
and barons not duly chosen.''** 

The parliaments in this reign, instead of relaxing their 
vigilance against the usurpations of the court of Rome, 
endeavoured to enforce the former statutes enacted for 
that purpose. The commons petitioned, that no fo- 
reigner should be capable of any church-preferment, and 
that the patron might be allowed to present anew upon 
the non-residence of any incumbent.* But the king 
eluded these petitions. Pope Martin wrote him a severe 
letter against the statute of provisors ; which he calls an 
abominable law, that would infallibly damn every one 
who observed it.^ The cardinalof Winchester was legate ; 
and as he was also a kind of prime minister, and im- 
mensely rich from the profits of his clerical dignities, 
the parliament became jealous lest he should extend the 
Papal power; and they protested, that the cardinal should 
absent himself in all affairs ai;Ki councils of the king, 
whenever the pope or see of Rome was touched upon.* 

J.Cotton, p. 664 *» Statutes atXAige, 39 Henry VI. cap. 1. * Cottoa, p. 686/ 
k Burnet's Collection qi Records, toI. t. p. 99. ^ Cotton, p. 59^, 
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, Permission was given by parliament ^to export icom 
when it was at low prices; wheat at .six ^hillingl^ and 
eight-pence a quarter; money of that age ; barley at three 
3hillings and four-pence."*. It appears from these prices, 
that com still remained at near half its present yalue; 
though other commodities w^re much cheaper. The in- 
land commerce of com was also opened in the eighteenth 
of the king, by allowing any collector of the customs to 
grant a licence for carrying it from one country to ano- 
ther." The same year a kind of navigation act was pro- 
posed with regard to all places within the Streights ; but 
the king rejected it.** ^ . 

The first instance of debt contracted upon parliamen- 
, tary security occurs in this reign.^ The commencement 
of this pernicious practice deserves to be noted ; a prac- 
tice the more likely to become pernicious, the more a 
nation advances in opulence and credit. The ruinous 
effects of it are now become but too apparent, an<i 
threaten the very existence of the nation. 



CHAP. XXI I. 

EDWARD IV. 

Battle of Teuton — Henry escapes into Scotland— A parliament— 
Battle of Hexham— Henry taken prisoner, and confined in the 
Tower—King's marriage with the lady Elizabeth Gray— War- 
wick disgusted— Alliance with Burgundy— Insurrection in York- 
shire— Battle of Banbury— Warwick and Clarence banished— 
Warwick and Clarence return- Edward IV.. expelled— Henry 
yi. restored— Edward IV. returns— Battle of Barnet—a^d death 
of Warwick— Battle of Tewkesbury— and murder of prince Ed- 

' ward — Death of Henry VI. — Invasion of France— Peace of Pec- 
quigni— Trial and execution of the duke of Clarence— Death 
arid character of Edward IV. 

Young Edward, now in his twentieth year, was of a 
temper well fitted to make his way through such a scene 

» Statutes at Large, 15 Hen. VI. cap. 2. 23 Hen. VI. cap. 6. 
-Cotton, p. 625. » ibja. p. ^^6. p Ibid. p. 593. 634. 638. 
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of war, havoc, and devastation, as must cotidtict him to* 
the full possession of that crown, which he claimed from 
hereditary right, but which he had assumed from the 
tumultuary: election alone of his own party. He was' 
bold, active, enterprising ; and his hardness of heart and 
» jj severity of character • rendered him impregnsjble to all- 
^ those movements of compassion, which might I'elax his 
jjl vigour I in the prosecution of the most: bloody revenges 
^ upon his enemies. The very commencement of his reign' 
gave symptoms of his sanguinary disposition. A trades- 
man of London,' who kept a shop at the sign of the 
- crown; having said that he would make his son heir to 
the crown ; this harmless pleasantry was inteq)reted to 
be spoken in derision of Edward's assumed title ; and he 
was condemned and executed for the offence.'" Such an 
act of tyranny was a proper prelude to the events which 
ensued. The scaffold, as' well as the field, incessantly 
streamed with the noblest blood of England, spilt in the 
quarrel between the two contending families, whose 
animosity was now become implacable. The people! 
divided in their affections, took different symbols of party ; 
the partisans of the house of Lancaster chose the red rose 
as their mark of distinction ; those of York were deno- 
minated from the white ; and these civil wars were thus 
known, over Europe, by the name of the quarrel between 
the two roses. 

The licence, in which queen Margaret had , been 
obliged to indulge her troops, infused great terror and 
aversion into the city of London, and all the southern 
parts of tbe kingdom ; and as she there expected an ob- 
stinate resistance, she had prudently retired northward 
among her own partisans. The same licence, joined td 
the zeal of faction, soon brought greaf multitudes to her 
standard ; and she was able, in a few days, to assemble 
anaiuiy, sixty thousand strong, in Yorkshire. The king, 

1 Habington'm Kennet, p. 431. Grafton, p. 791. ' ' 
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wd the earl of Warwick, hastened with an army of forty 
thousand mai, to check her progress ; and when they 
relbched Pomfret they dispatched a body of troops, imd^ 
the command of lord Fitzwalter, to secure the passage of 
Ferrybridge over the river Ay re, which ky between them 
and the enemy. Fitzwalter took possession of the post 
assigned him ; but was not able to maintain it a^;ain6t 
lord Clifford, who attacked him with superior numbers. 
The Yorkists were chased back with great slaughter; 
and lord Fitzwalter himself was slain in the action.^ 

The earl of Warwick, dreading the consequences of 
l^is disaster, at a time wh^a a decisive action was every 
hour expected, immediately ordered his horse to be 
brought him, which he stabbed before the whole army ;* 
and, kissing the hiU of his sword, swore that he was de* 
termined to sh^^re the fate of the meanest soldier.* And, 
to i^^ew the greater security, a proclamation was at the 
same time issued, giving to every one full liberty to re- 
tire^ but n^nacing the severest punishment to those 
who should discover any symptoms of cowardice in the ' 
ensuing battle.* Lord Falconberg was sent to recover 
the post which had been lost ; he passed the river sow^ 
miles above Ferrybridge, and, falling unexpectedly on 
Unrd Cliffordi revenged the former disaster by the defeat 
of the party and the death of their leader.^ 
Battie of The hostile armies met at Teuton ; and afi^ce 
u^ht9. ^^ Woody battle ensued. While the Yorkists 
were advancing to the charge, there happened a 
great fall of snow, which, driving foil in the faces of their 
enemies, blinded them; and this advantage was improved 
by a stratagem of lord Falconberg's. That nobleman 
ordered some infantiy to advaince before the line, and 
after having sent a volley of flight arrows, as they were 
called, amidst the enemy, immediately to retire. The 
Lancastrians, imagimi^. that they were gotten within 

' W. Wyrcestei, p. 489. Hall, fol. 186. Holingshed, p. 664, 
• Habington, p. 4af . t Uolingshedi p. 664. « Hist. Croyl. contin. p. 532« 
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r^ach of the opposite army, discharged all their arrows, 
which thus fell short of the Yorkists/ After the quivers 
tf the eliemy were emptied, Edward advanced his line, 
and did execution with impunity on the dismayed Lan- 
castrians ; the bow, however, was soon laid aside, and 
the sword decided the combat, which ended in a total 
victory on the side of the Yorkists. Edward issued orders 
to give no quarter.^ The routed army was pursued to 
Tadcaster" with great bloodshed and confusion ; ani 
above thirty Hs(ix thousand men are computed to Iiav6 
&llen in the battle and pursuit ;^ among these were the 
e^rl of Westtaoreland and his brother, sir John Nevil^ 
the earl of Northumberland, the lords Dacres and Welles^ 
and sir Andrew Trollop.* The earl of Devonshire, who 
was now engaged in Henry's party, was brcmght a prl- 
mxker to Edward; and was, soon after, beheaded by 
martial law at York. His head was fixed on a pole 
erected over a gate of that city ; and the bead of duke 
Richard, and that of the earl of Salisbury, were taken 
down, and buried with their bodies. Henry and Mar- 
garet had remained ^t York during the action ; butj 
learning the defeat of their army, and being sensible 
that no place in England could now afford them shelter, 
fliey fled with great precipitation into Scotland. They 
were accompanied by the duke of Exeter, who, though 
he had married Edward's sister, had taken part with the 
Lancastrians, and by Henry duke of Somerset, who had 
commanded in the unfortunate battle of Teuton, and 
who was the ison of that nobleman killed in the fin^ 
biSLttie of St. Alban's. 

Notwithstanding the great animosity which 
cap«a into prevailed between the kingdoms, Scotland had 
3cfiftiand. jj^^^ exeWcd itself with vigour, to take advan- 
tage, either of the wars wbich England cfarried on with 
France, or of the civil commotions which arose between 

« Hall, fol 186. y Habington, t). 4S«. 

« HolJagBhed, p. 669. Grafton, p. 656. HiBU OroyK umi. p. 55S. 

» Hall, fol. 187. Habington, p. 439. 
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the contending families. James I. more laudably .em- 
ployed, in civilizing his subjects and taming them to the 
salutary yoke of law and justice, avoiding all hostilitiiea 
with foreign nations ; and though he seemed interested 
to maintain a balance between France and England, he 
gave no farther assistance to the fonner kingdom in its 
greatest distresses,' than permitting, and perhaps erir 
couraging, his subjects to enlist in the French service- 
Afljer the murder of that excellent prince, the minority' 
of his son and successor, James II. and the distractions 
incident to it, retained the Scots in the same state of 
neutrality ; and the superiority, visibly acquired by 
France, rendered it then unnecessary for her ally to in- 
terpose in her defence. But,' when the quarrel com* 
menced between the houses of York and Lancaster, and 
became absolutely incurable, but by the total extinction 
of one party ; James, who had now risen to man's estate, 
was tempted to seize the opportunity, and he endeavoured 
to recover those places which the English had formerly 
conquered from his ancestors; He laid siege to the castle 
of Roxborough in 1460, and had provided himself with 
a small train of artillery for that enterprise; but his 
cannon were so ill framed, that one of them bui^t as he 
was firing it, and put an end to his life in the flower of 
his age. His son and successor, Jafnes III. was also a 
minor on his accession ; the usual distractions ensiied in 
the government ; the queen-dowager, Anne of Gueldres, 
aspired to thie regency ; the family of Douglas opposed 
her pretensions ; and queen Margaret, when she fled 
into Scotland, found there a people little less divided by 
faction, than those by whom she had been expelled. 
Though she pleaded the connexions between the royal 
family of Scotland and the house of Lancaster, by the 
young king's grandmother, a daughter of the earl of 
Somerset, she -could engage the Scottish council to go 
no farther than to express their good wishes in her favour; 
-but on her offer to deliver to them immediately the im- 
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•portant fortress of Berwick, and ' to; contract hef sonin 
marriage with a sister of king James, she found a .better 
reception ; and the Scots promised the assistance of their 
arms to remstate her family upon the thr6pe.^ But, a^ 
the danger from that quarter seemed not very urgent to 
Edward, he did not pursue the fugitive, king and queen 
into their retreat ; but returned to London, where a par- 
liament was summoned for settling the government. 
Apariia- ^^ ^^^ meeting of this assembly (Nov. 4), 
ment. Ed Ward found the good effects of his vigorous 
meajsure in assuming the crown, as well as of his victory . 
at Touton, by which he had secured it ; the parliament 
no longer hesitated between the two families, or pro- 
posed any of those ambiguous, decisions, which could 
only, serve to perpetuate and inflame the animosities of, 
party. They recognised the title of Edward, by here7 
ditary descent, through the family of Mortimer; and 
declared that he was king by rigl|t, from the, death of 
his father, who had also the same lawful title : and that 
he was in possession of the crown from the day that>he 
assumed the government, tendered to him by the accla- 
mations of the people.*"^ They expressed their abhorrence 
of the usurpation and intrusion of the houi^ of Lancaster, 
particularly that of the earl of Derby, otherwise called 
Henry IV. which, they . said, had been attended with 
every^kind of disorder, the murder of the sovereign and 
the oppression of the subject They annulled every grant 
which had passed in those; reigns ; they reinstated the 
king in all the possessions which had belonged to the 
crown at the pretended deposition of RichsHrd .II. ; and 
though they confirmed judicial deeds, and the decrees of 
inferior courts, they reversed all attainders passed in any 
pretended parliament, particularly the. attainder of the 
earl of -Cambridge, the king's grandfather, as well as 

*»> Hall, fol. 137. Habington, p. 434. « Cotton, p. 670. 
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tliat of tiie earls of Salisbury and Olouoedter, and of 
lord Ltimley, wlio had been forfeited for adhering to 
Richaixill/ 

M^ny of these votes were the result of the usual 
violence of party; the common' Bense of mankind, in 
tnore peaceable times, repealed them ; and the statutes of 
the house of Lancaster, being the deeds of an established 
government, and enacted by princes long possessed of 
authority, have always been held as valid and obligatory, 
The parliament, however, in subverting such deep founda- 
tions, had still the pretence X)f replacing the government 
on its ancient and natural basis ; but, in their subsequent 
measures, they were more guided by revenge, at least by 
the Views of convenience, than by the maxims of equity 
and justice. They passed an act of forfeiture and at* 
tainder against Henry Vl. and queen Margaret, and 
their infant son, prince Edward : the same act was ex- 
tended to the dukes of- Somerset and Exeter; to the earb 
of Northumberland, Devonshire, Pembroke, Wilts; to 
the viscount Beaumont; the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifford, 
Welles, Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford; to Alex- 
ander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mountfortj 
John Heron, and many otlier persons of distinction.* 
The parliament vested the estates of all these attainted 
persons in the crown ; though their sole crime wai^ the 
adhering to a prince, whom every individual of the par*' 
liament had long recognised, and whom that very king 
him^lf, who was new seated on the throne, had acknow* 
ledged and obeyed as his lawful sovereign. 

The necessity of supporting the government esta- 
blished will more fiiUy justify som^ other actis of Violence ; 
though the method of conducting theitt may still appear 
exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, and his son Au- 
brey de Vere, were detected in a correspondence with 

^ Cotton, p. 6ft, Statutes at Large, 1 EdW. IV. cap. 1. 
« Cotton, p. 670. W. Wyrcester, p. 490. 
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Margaret) were tried by martial law b^re the coostable, 
were condemned and eiDeciited/ Sir William Tyrrel, 
m Thomas Tudenham, and John Montgomery, were 
convicted in the same arbitrary court, were executed, 
and their estates forfeited. This introduction of martiaf 
ktw into civil government was a high strain ci preroga^ 
tive; which, were it not for the violence of the tin^s, 
would probably have appeared exceptionable to a nation 
so jealous of their liberties as the English were now be- 
come.^ It was impossible but such a great and sudden 
revolution must leave the roots of discontent and dissatis- 
fieu^tion in tl^ subject, which would require great art, 6r, 
in lieu of it, great violence, to extirpate tl^m. The lat«- 
ter was more suitable to the genius of the nation in that 
uncultivated age. 

But the new establishment still seemed precarious and 
uncertf^n ; mot only from the domestic discontents of the 
people, but from the efforts of fqreign powers. Lewis, 
the eleventh of the name, had succeeded to his taJthet 
Charles in 1460; and was led from the dbvious motives 

' W. de Wyrcester, p. 492. Hall, fol. 189. Grafton, p. 658. Fabian, fol. 215. 
Fiagxa. ad finem T. Sprotti. 

9 That we may judge how arbitrary » court that of the constable of England 
wai, we may peruse the patent granted to ibe earl of UlTers in this reign, as it is to 
be found in Spelman'if Glossary in verb. ConstakuUaiui; as also, more fully in 
Rymer, vol. 11. p.* 581. Here is a clause of it : "Et tdterius de uberiori gratia nos- 
tra eidemcottvUi de RtvenpUnam pvtestfUem damus adeegntfeeendumet j^roeedendwn, i» 
omniinu etangutis cauns et negoiii8,de et super erimine leue mqjestatU seu super occasione 
deOerUque causis, g;t^ibu$eunqtte per prafatumemtiiem de 'Rivmn, uteonstabulariumAitgHtt 
— qua in curia eonstabularii Anglue ab antiqtw, viz, tempore dicti domini GtUielmi con" 
questfiris, seualiquo tempore citra traetari, audiri, examhwri, out deeidi consueverant, 
aut jure debuerant, aut debent, ctvutaeque et ne^ia pradwta cum omnUna et eingvlie 
emergentibus, incidentibus et connexis, audiendum, examinandum, et fine d^jbf termi- * 
nandum, etiam sommarie et de plano, sine strepita et figora juslitiK, sola faeti Ten* 
tate inspecta, ac etiam manu regia, si opportunum visum fuent eidem comiH de Bivers, 
dce< noattms, appeUatiene remota. The office of constable was perpetual ia the mo- 
narchy j its> jurisdiction was not limited to times ^ war, as appears from this pa^^ 
tent, and we learn f^om Spelman ; yet its authority was in direct contradiction to 
Magna Charta; ^and it is evident that no r^ular liberty could subsist with it |L 
inTolved a full dictatorial power continually Inbsisting in the state. The on^ 
check on the croim, besides tin want of force to support all ita prerog^ysif waa^ 
that the office or constable was commonly either hereditary or durii^ 1^<b> and the 
penon invested with it was, for diat reason, not so proper an instrumftt of arbitrary 
power in the king. Accordingly, the office was suppressed by Henry VIII. i^e 
most arbitrary of all the £ngash princes. The practice, however, m exercising 
naiti^ law soil subsisted ; and was not aboUf^ied till the Potitioa of Bight iaider 
Charles L This was the epoch of true liberty, confirmed by the Restoration, anl 
enlarged and secured by th6 Revolation. 
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of nationaL interest, to feed the flames of civil discord 
among such dangerous neighbours, by giving support to 
the wefiker party* But the intriguing and politic genius ; 
of this prince , was here checked by itself; having at- 
tempted .to subdue theandependenl spirit of his own vas-- 
sals, he^ had excited isuch an opposition .at home, as 
prevented him from making all the advantage which' the 
opportunity afforded, of the dissensions among the Eng- 
lish. He sent, hovever^ a small body to Henry's assist- 
ance under Varenne, seneschal of Normandy;** who 
landed ,in Northumberland, and got possession of the 
castle , Alnewic : but as the indefatigable Margaret 
went in person to France, where -she solicited larger sup- 
plies, and promised Lewis, to deliver up Calais if her 
family should by his means be restored to the throne of 
England; he .was induced to send along wkh her a body 
of two thousand men-at-arms, which enabled her to takh 
the field, and to make an inroad into England. 
Battle of Though rciuforced by a numerous train of ad- 
Hezham. venturers from Scotland, and by many partisans 
of the family of Lancaster ; she received a check at Hedg- 
ley-more from lord Montacute, or Montague, brother to 
the earl of Warwick, and warden of the east marches 
betwefen Scotland and England (April 25). Montague 
was so encouraged with this success, that, while a nu- 
merous reinforcement was on their march to join him by 
orders from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own troops 
alone^ to attack the Lancastrians at Hexham ; and he ob- 
tained a complete victory over them (May 1 5). The duke 
of Somerset, the lords Roos and Hungerford, were taken 
in the pursuit, and immediately beheaded by martial law 
jat Hexham. Summary justice was in like manner exe- 
cuted at Newcastle on sir Humphrey Nevil and several 
other gentlemen. . All those who were spared in the field 
suffered on the scaffold; and the utter extermination of 
their adversaries ^as now become the plain object df the 

I* Monstrelet, vol. 8. p. 95* ;. ^ 
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York party; a conduct which received but too plausilAean 
apology from the preceding pmctice of the Lancai^trians. 
Heniy The fate of the uuforttinate Toyal family, after 

taken pri- this defeat, was sinenilar. Margaret ' flyinff with 
confined in her son into a forest, whcFC shc endeavouried to 
- ® ^^^' conceal herself, was beset, during the darkness 
of the night, by robbers, who, either ignorant or regard- 
less of her quality, despcnled her of her rings and jewels, 
and treated her with the utmost indignity. The parti- 
tion of this rich booty raised a quarrel among theni> and 
while their attention was thus engaged, she took the op- 
portunity of making her escape with her son,' into the 
thickest of the forest, where she wandered for some time, 
overspent with hunger and fatigue,^ and sunk with terror 
and affliction. While in this wretched condition, she 
saw a robber approach with his naked sword; and find- 
ing that she had no means of escape, she suddenly em- 
braced the resolution of trusting entirely for protection 
to his faith and generosity- She advanced towards him ; 
and pre£^iiting to him the young prince, called out to him ^ 
Here J myfriendy F commit tojj^r care the safety of your 
hinges son. The man, whose humanity and generous 
spirit had been obscured, not entirely lost, by his vicious 
course of life, was struck with the singularity of thejevent, 
was charmed with the confidence reposed in him; aiid 
vowed not only to abstain from all injury against the 
princei^, but to devote himself entirely to her service.* 
By this means she dwelt some time concealed in the 
forest, iand was at last conducted to the sea-coast, whence 
she made her escape into Flanders, She passed thence 
into her father's court, where she lived several years in 
privacy and retirement. Her husband was not so for- 
tunate or so dexterous in ^finding the means of escape. 
Some of his friends took him under their protection, and 
conveyed him into Liancashire, whiere he remained con- 
cealed during a twelvemonth; but he was at last de- 

^ Monstielet, vol. 3. p. 96. 
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tected^ delivered up to Edward, and thrown into tbe 
Tower.'' The safety of his person was owing less to the 
generosity of his enemies, than to the contempt which th^ 
had entertained of his courage and his understanding. 

The imprisonmeat of Henry, the expulsion of Mar- 
gai^et, the execution and confiscation otall the most emi* 
nent Lancastrians, seemed to give fiill security to Ed- 
ward's government; whose title by blood being now re* 
cognised by parliament, and universally submitted to by 
the people, was no longer in danger of being impeached 
by any antagonist. In this prosperous situation, th« 
king delivered himself up, without control, to those plea- 
sures which his youth, his high fortime^ aisbd bis jj^atural 
temper, invited him to enjoy; and the cares of royaltj? 
were leas attended to, than the dissipation of amusement 
or the aHurem^Qts of passion. The cruel and unrein* 
ing 9pxit of Edward, though inured to the ferocity of 
civil wad», was at the same time extremely deiroted to 
the aoibsr passions, wUch, without mitigating his severe 
tcsnpeir, maintained a great^ influence ov^ him, aiid 
shared his attachmeistt with, the pursuits of ambition and 
Urn thirst of military glory. Durii^ the present inter*' 
val of peace, he lived in the most familiar and sociaMe 
maxmer with his sub|ects,^ particularly witj^ the Lon^ 
donera; and the beauty of his person, as well as tibie gal^ 
lantry of his address, which, ev^a unassisted by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the irn^ 
i^ilitated all his applications for their favour; Thia easy 
and pleasurable course of life augmented every day his: 
popularity among all ranks of men; he was. the peeuliax 
fevourile of the young and gay of both sexes. The dis- 
position of the English, little addicted to jealousy, l^opt 
them from taking umbrage at these liberties; and hia 
indulgence in amusements, while it gratified his indina- 
tioU). waa thus become, without design, a meana of sup^ 

^ Hall, fol. 191. Fragm. ad finem Sprotti. 
i Poly4. Viig. p. 5ia Biondi. 
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porting and securing his government. But as it is diffi** 
cult to confine the ruling passion within strict rules of 
prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him into 
9, snare, which proy^d fatal to hi^ repose, and to the star 
bility of his throne. 

The king's Jaqueline of Luxembourg, dutchess of Bed-r 
marriage ford, had, after her husband s death, so far sacril-. 



with the 



lady Eiua-ficed her ambition to love, that she espoused, in 
beth Gray.gg^jj^ marrio-ge, sir Richard Woodevill^ a pri- 
vate gentleman^ to whom, she bore several children ; «nd 
among the rest, Elizabeth, whp was remarkable for tibe 
gra^e and beauty of her person, $is -well as for othet 
amiable accomplishments. This young lady had marr 
ried sir John Gray of Giroby, by whom she had children; 
and her husband being slain in the second battle of St 
Alban's, fighting on the side of Lancaster, and his estate 
being f(«r that reason confiscated, his widow retired to 
live with her lather, at his seat of Grafton in Northampe? 
tonshire« . The king came accidentally to the house aft^ 
a bunting party, in order to pay a visit to the dutchess of 
Bedford ; and as the occasion seemed favourable for okh 
taining some grace from this gallant monarch, the young 
widojw flung herself at his feet, and with many tears ein 
treated him to lake pity on hex impoverished and dishr 
tressed children. The sight of so much beauty in a^c* 
tion stsongly afiected the amorous Edward; love stole 
insensibly into his heart under the guise of compassion; 
and her sorrow, so becoming a virtuous matron, madct 
his esteem and regard quickly correspond to bis affecticm; 
He raised her firom the ground with assurances of favour; 
he found his passion increased every moment by the 
conversation of the amiable object; and he was soon 
reduced in his turn, to the posture and style of a suppli- 
cant at the f^t of Elizabeth. But the lady, either averse 
to dishonourable love from a sense of duty, or p^eeiving 
that the impression which she had made, was so deep as 
to give her hopes of obtaining the highest elevation, ob- 
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stinately refused to gratify his passion; and all the en- 
'deanhents, caresses, and importunities of the young and 
amiable IBdward, proved fruitless against her rigid and 
inflexible virtue. His passion, irritated by opposition^ 
and increased by his veneration for such honourable sen- 
timents, carried him at last beyond allbounds of reason ; 
and he offered to share his throne, as well a^ his heart, 
with the woman, whose beauty of person and dignity of 
character seemed so well to entitle her to both. The 

» 

marriage was privately celebrated at Grafton."* The 
secret was careftiUy kept for some time ; no one suspect- 
ed, that so libertine a prince could sacrifice so much to 
a romajitic passion; and there were in particular strong 
reasons, which a): that time . rendered this step to the 
highest degree dangerous and imprudent. ^ 
Warwick The king, desirous to secure his throne, as well 
diBguated. \^y tj^g prospcct of issuc, as by foreign alliances, 
had, a little before, determined to make application to some 
neighbouring princess; and he had cast his eye on Bona 
of Savoy, sister of the queea of France, who, he hoped, 
would, by her marriage, ensure him the fiiendship of 
that power, Which was alone both able and inclined to 
give support and assistance to his rival. To render the 
negotiation more successful, the earl of Warwick had 
been dispatched to Paris, where the princess then reisided ; 
he had demanded Bona in marriage for the king ; ' hiis 
proposals had been accepted ; the treaty was fully con- 
cluded; and nothing remained but the ratification of the 
terms agreed on, and the bringing over the princess to 
England." But when the secret of Edward's marriage 
broke out, the haughty earl, deeming himself affronted, 
both by being employed in this fruitless riegotiaition, and 
by being kept a stranger to the king's intentions, who had 
owed every thing to his friendship, immediatety returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. The 

» Hall, fol. {^93. Fabian, fo}. 216. 
" Ha^l, fol. 193. Habxngton, p. 437* HoUngshed, p. 667. GraftOD; p. 665. 
Polyd. ViTgr. p. 513. 
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influQBce of passion over so young a man as- Bdwadrd 
might have served as an excuse for his imprudent eon- 
duct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or hfid 
pleaded his weakness as an Apology; but his faulty 
shame or pride prevented him from so much as mention- 
ing the matter to Warwick ; and that noblen(ian . was al- 
lowed to depart the court, full of the same ill^humour and 
discontent which he. brought to it. 
^ - Every incident now tended to widen the breaeh ibe- 
tween the , king^and this powerful » subject. The qiteen, 
who lost not her influence by marriage, was equally soli- 
citoAis to draw every grace and favour to.her own friends 
and kindred, and to exclude those of the earl, whom she 
regarded as. her mortal enemy . Her father was creatied 
earl' of (Rivers; he was made treasurer in the room of 
lord Mouiitjoy;** he was invested, in. the office of con- 
Stable for life; and his son received the survivance of 
that high dignity.^ The same young nobleman was mar- 
ried toi the only daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed thfe great 
estate of that family, and had the titles of Scafes confer- 
ried upon himi. Catharine,;the queen's sister, was mar- 
ried to the young duke of Buckingham, who was a ward 
of the J crQwn ;** . Mary, another of her sisters, espoused 
WilUam Herbert, created earl of Huntingdon ; Ann, a 
third sister, was given , in marriage to the son and heir 
of Gray lord Rutbyn, created earl x)f Kent.' .The daugh^ 
ter * and- heir/ of- the duke of Exeter, who was also the 
king's niece,' was contracted to. sir Thomas Gray, one 
of the queen's sons by her former husband; and as lord 
Montague was treating of a marriage betweisuhis son 
aiid this lady, the preference givenAo young Gray was 
deemed an injury and aifroht to- the whole family of 
Nevil". •• • ' - . :.''••.:••-•'' ■^ " 

r The earL of Warwick^ could not suflfer. with 'patiieiice 
the least diminution of that credit which he had long 

® W. Wyrcester, p. 606. p Rytner, vol. 11. p, 581, 

1 W. Wyrcwter, p. 505. _' Ibid. p. 506. 
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enjoyed, and which he thought he had merited by siattk 
important services^ Though he had received so many 
grants from the crown, that the revaiue arising irom 
them amounted, besides, his patrimonial e^ate, to eighty 
thousand ciK)wns a year, according to th^ computatton of 
Philip de Comines;* his ambitious spirit wms still dissa« 
lasfied, so long as he saw others surpass hhn in authority 
and influence with the king/ Edward also, jealous of 
Aait power which had supported him, and which he him- 
sdf had contributed still higher to estalt, was well pleaded 
to raise up rivals in credit to the earl of Warwick ; and 
he justified, by this political view, his extreme partiality 
to the queen's kindred. But the nobility of England, en^ 
vying diesudden growth of the Woodevilles," were more 
inclined to take part with Warwick's discontent, to whose 
grandeur they were already accustomed, and who had 
leconciled them to his superiority by his gracious and 
popular manners. And as Edward obtained from par^ 
Uament a general resumption of all grants which, he 
had made since his accession, and which had extremely 
impoverished the crown ;"" this act, though it passed with 
some exceptions, particularly one in favour of the ead of 
Wamvicl^, save a general alarm to the nobility, and dis-^ 
gustsd many even zealous partisans of the family x>f York. 
But the most considerable associate that Warwick ac« 
quired to his party, was George duke of Clarence, the 
king's second brother. This prince deemed himself no 
le«3 injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrolled 
influence of the queen and her relations ; and as his for^ 
tanes were still left on a precarious footing, while thete 
were fully established, this neglect^ joined to his unqmnft 
and restless ^irit, inclined him to give countenance to 
all the malecontents/ - The favourable opportunity ef 
gaming him was espied by the earl of Warwick^ who 
(^ered him in marriage his eldest danghter and coheir of 

• lir. S. dmp. 4. t Vsijrd. Virg. p. dl4. Hfiit. Cfayli edfit. p. 559. 

> W. WVficeiter, p. 508. y GmAmi, p. ms. 
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liis immense fortunes ; a settlement wlucb, as it was su-* 
perior'to any that the king himself could confer upon him; 
immediately attached him to the party of the earl.' Thud 
an extensive and dangerous combination wsis insensibly 
formed against Edward and his ministry. Though tht 
immediate object of the malecontents was not to overtura 
the throne^ it was difficult to foresee the extremities td 
which they might be carried ; and as opposition to go« 
vmunent was usually in those ages prosecuted by for06 
of arms, civil convulsions and disorders were likely to b^ 
soon the result of these intrigues and confederacies. 
AiHance While this cloud was gathering at home, Ed- 
J^^ ward carried his views abrond^ and endeavoured 
B^fguA^- to secure himself against his fectious nobility by 
entering into foreign alliances. The dark and dangerous 
MnUtion of Lewis XI. the more it was known, the gresitet 
alarm it excited among his neighbours and vassals ; tktA 
as it was supported by great abilities, and unrestrained 
by any principle of faith or humanity, they found no se- 
curity to themselves but by a jealous combination against 
kiiii* Philip duke of Burgundy wals now dead ; his ri^h 
and extensive dominions were devolved to Cbittlc^ hi§ 
only son^ whose msurtial disposition acquired him the 
simtame of Baldy and whose ambition, more outrageous 
than that of Lewis, but seconded by less power and 
polky, was regarded with a more fav^ourable eye by the 
other potentates of Europe. The opposition of interests, 
and 0till more, a natural antipathy of character, pro- 
duced a declared animosity between these bad princes ; 
and Edward was thus irecure of the sincere attachmeni 
of eitiier of them, for whom he should choose to declare 
himsdf. The duke of Burgundy being descended by 
hm mother, a daughter of PortugsJ, from John of G^uht, 
was naturally inclined to favour the house of Lanc^ter;"^ 
but diis consideration was easily overbalanced bypoli- 

* W. Wvrce0tox, p. 511. Hall, foL 200. Habington^ p. 4S9. HoItsgilMd , 
p. 671t PiU^ Vbf . p. »15. < Onamti§t Hr. S, «lukp. 4. 6, 
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tical motives ; ^and Charles, perceiviiig the interests of 
that house to be extremely decayed in England/ sent 
over his natural brother, commonly called the bastard of 
Burgundy, to carry in his name proposals of marriage to 
Margaret, the king's sister. The alliance of Burgundy 
lyas more popular among the English than that of France ; 
the conunercial interests of the two nations invited the 
princes to aH^lose union ; their common jealousy of Lewis 
was a natural cement between themj and Edward, 
pleased with strengthening himself by so potent a con- 
fedej^te, soon concluded the alliance, and bestowed his 
sister upon Charles.** A league which Edward at the 
same time concluded with the duke of Britahny, seemed 
both to increase his security and to open to him the pros- 
pect of rivalling his predecessors in those foreign con- 
quests, which, however short-lived and unprofitable, had 
rendered their reigns so popular and illustrious.*" - 
insurrec- ^^* whatcvier ambitious schemes the king 

Yorkrfiire ^^S^^ ''^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ thcsc alUauces, they were 
1469. soon frustrated by intestine commotions, which 
engrossed all his attention. These disorders: probably 
arose not immediately from the intrigues of the earl of 
Warwick, but from accident, aided by the turbulent spirit 
of the age, by the general humour of discontent which 
that popular nobleman had instilled into the nation, and 
perhaps by some remains of attachment to the house of 
Lancaster. The hospital of St Leona;rd's near York had 
received, from an ancient grant of king Atbelstane, a 
right of levying a thrave of com upon every plough- 
land in the county; and as these charitable establish- 
ments are liable to aibuse, the country people complained 
that the revcuiue of the hospital was no longer expended 
for the relief of the poor, but was secreted by the ma- 
nagers, and ^employed to their private purposes. After 
long repining at the contribution, they refused payment. 
Ecclesiastical and civil censures were issued against 

^ Jiail, foi. 169. 197. <= W. Wyiceflter, p. 5. Parliament. Hiet. toI. 2. p.- 33i. 
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them; their goods were distrained, tod their persons 
thrown into jail ; till,, as their ill-humour daily increased^, 
they rose in arms ; . fell upon the oflScers of the hospital, 
whom they put , to the sword ; and proceeded in a body; 
fifteen thousand strong, to the gates of York. Lord 
Montague, who . commanded in those paxts, opposed 
himself to their progress ; and having been so fortiinate 
in a skirmish as. to seize Robert Hulderne their leader; 
he. ordered him immediately to be led to execution ; ac- 
cording to the practice of the times. The rebels, how- 
ever, still continued in arms ; and being soon headed by 
men of greater distinction, sir Henry. Nevil, son of lord 
Latimer,and sir John Coniers,they advanced southwards, 
and began to appear formidable to government. Herbert 
earl of Pembroke, who had received that title on the 
forfeiture of Jasper. Tudor, was ordered by Edward to 
march against them at the head of a body of Welshmen ; 
and he was joined by five thousand archers under the 
C(Hnmand of Stafford earl of Devonshire, who had suc- 
ceeded in that title to the family of Courtney, which had 
also beqn attainted. But a trivial difference about quarters 
having begotten an animosity between these two noble- 
men, the earl of Devonshire retired with his archers, and 
left Pembroke alone to encounter the rebels. 

The two armies approached each other near 
BLhui^. Banbury ; and Pembroke, having prevailed in a 
July 26. sj^i^^mish, and having taken sir Henry Nevil 
prisoner, ordered him immediately to be put to death, 
without any form of process. This execution enmged 
without terrifying the rebels ; they attacked the Welsh 
army, routed them, put them to the sword without mercy; 
and having seized Pembroke, they took immediate re- 
venge upon him for the death of their leader. The king 
imputing this misfortune to the earl of Devonshire, who 
had deserted Pembroke, ordered him to be executed in 
a like summary manner. But these speedy executions, 
or rather open murders, did npt stop there ; the northern 



rebels^ tending a party to Grafton, seised the earl of 
fivers and bis son John; men who had become ob- 
noxious by their near relation to the king, and his parti- 
ality towards than ; and they were immediately executed 
by orders from sir John Corners/ 
. There is no part of English history since the Conquest 
so obscure, so uncertain, so little authentic, or consistent, 
98 that of the wars between the two Roses : historians 
differ about many material circumstances ; some events 
of the utmost consequence, in which they almost all 
agree, are incredible and contradicted by records ;* and 
it is remarkable, that this profound darkness falls upon 
]ii just on the eve of the restoration of letters, and when 
the art of printing was already known in Europe. All 
we can distinguish with certainty through the deep cloud 
which covers that period, is a scene of horror and blood- 
shed, savage manners, arbitrary executions, and trea-* 
cherous, dishonourable conduct in all parties. There is 
no possibility, for instance, of accounting for the views 
and intentions of the earl of Warwick at this time. It 
is agreed that he resided, together with his son-in-law 

* Fabian, fol. 317. 
' « Wf shall give an initance : almost all the historians, aren Cominesi and the 
continoator of the annals of Croyland, assert, that Edward was about this Ume 
taken prisoner by Clarence and Warwicli* and was committed to the cnttody of 
the archbishop of York, brother to the earl ; but being allowed to take the diyer- 
•ion of hunting by this prelate, he made his escape, and afterward chased th» 
rebels out of ^e kingdom. Bat that all the story is false, iippears from Rymer, 
■where we find that the king, throughout all this period, contmually exercised his 
authority, and net er was interrupted in his government. On the 7th of Mardi 
1470 he giyes a commission of array to Clarence, whom he then imagined a good 
flubiect ; and on the 23d of the samQ month ve find him issuing an order fos q>- 
prehending him. Besides, in th9 king's manifesto against the duke and earl, 
(Glaus. 10 Edward IV. m. 7, 8.) where he enumerates all their treasons, he 
mentions no such fact : he does not so mndi as accuse them of exciting yonng 
Welles*s rebellion ; he only says that they exhorted him to continue in his re- 
bellion. We may judge how smaller facta will be misrepresented by histon^n*. 
who can in the most material transai^tions mistake so grossly. Hiere may even 
4Mime doubt arise with regard to the proposal of marriafre made to Bona of Savoy ; 
though almost all the historians concur in it, and the fact be very likely in itself ; 
for £ere are no traces in Kymer of any such embassy of Warwick's to France. 
The chief certainty in this and the preceding reign seises either from |iubUc 
records, or from the notice taken of certain passages by the French historians. 
On the contrary, for some centuries after the Conquest the French Ust«iy U ii«t 
complete without the assistance of English authors. We may conjecture, that the 
reason of the acaroity of historians daring this period wa&the destructioa ef tlte 
convents, which ensued so soon nfter. Copies of the more recent ^^ff i^n a g ^ not 
being yet snfiitiently dispersed, these histories have perished. 
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tibe duke of Clltreoce, in bis goyeron^eiit pf Calajis, during 
die commencement pf this itebeUion ; aqd tliiatbis brpther 
Monlague acted witb vigour i^ainst tbe nprtbem rebels, 
We may thence preaumCi that the msu(rection had not 
proceeded from the secret counsels and in^tigat^ofi of 
'War'^irick ; though the murder committed bj the rebels 
on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemji forms, on the 
trther ha])d, a violent presumption agai^^t him. Ht^ and 
Clarence oame over to England, offered their servi<^ to 
Edward, were received without any suspicioni were i^r 
trusted by him in the highest commands/ and stiU pfer- 
severed in their fidelity; Soon $dEter, w^ find the rebels 
quieted and dispersed by ai general j^don gra^t^ by 
Edward from the advice ef the earl of Warwick ; but 
why so courageous a priiice, if $ecure of Wftrwick^s fid^r 
lity, should have granted a geoeral pardon tp men. who 
had been guilty of such violent and personal outrages 
against him, is not intelligible ; i^or why that nQb1^ma^, 
if unfaithful, should have endeavoured tq ^ppea^^i {it re- 
bellion, of which he wa^ able to make i^uch adv?M^taig^ 
Biit it appears that, aft^r this insurrectipn, thet^ wasi W 
mterval of peace, during which the king load^ the 
femily of Nevil with honours and favours of ih^ hfgl^est 
nature ; he made lord Montague a n^arquis by the sa^ne 
name; he created his son Qeprge duke of B^fprd;^ h^ 
publicly declared his intention of mapying tbft^ y<f09g 
nobleman to his eldest daughter Elizabeth, ^ho^ w h^ 
had yqt no sons, was presumptive h^ir to the crow^ : y$;t 
We find that soon after, being invited tp a feaji^ hy tjb^ 
mrcfabishpp of Yoirki a you»ger brother of Wariyi^k im4 
Montague, he entertained a sudden suspicipi); that ^^Y 
intended to seize his p^ewn or to murder hm i ^^ ^^ 
alwuptly left the i3»teft%i»»ie»t.^. 

Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, which 
is as unaccountable a^ all the preceding events; chiefly 

' a#«er, woifH'V* ^^^ 64?, $50, « Cotton, p. 702. 
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because no sufficient reason is assigned for it, and be'--; 
caUse, so fiEur as it appears, the'familyof Nevilhad mo 
hated in exciting and fomenting it. It arose in Lincoln^ 
skire, and was headed by sir Robert Welles, son to the 
lord of that name. The army of the rebels amounted 
to thirty thousand men; but lord Welles himself, far 
from giving countenance to them, fled into a sanctuazy, 
in order to secure his person agamst the king's anger 
or suspicions. He was allured from this retreat by a 
promise of safely ; and was soon-after, notwithstanding 
this assurance, beheaded along with sir Thomas Dymoc; , 
by orders' from Edward.^ The king fought a battle with 
the rebels (March 13), defeated them, took sir Robert 
Welles and sir Thomas' Launde prisoners, and ordered 
them immediately to be beheaded. 
Warwick' Ed Ward, during these transactions, had enter- 
■nd cia- tained so little jealousy of the earl of Warwick 
niahed. ' or duke of Clarciice, that he sent them with com- 
missions of array to levy forces against the. rebels.'' But 
these malecontents, as soon as they left the court, raised 
troops in their own name, issued declarations against the 
government, and complained of grievances, oppressions, 
and bad ministers. The unexpected defeat of Welles 
disconcerted all their measures-; and they retired north-^ 
wards into Lancashire, where they expected to be joined 
by lord Stanley, who had married the earl of Warwick's 
sister. But as that nobleman refused all concurrence 
with them, and as lord Montague also remained quiet in 
Yorkshire, they were obliged to disband their army, and 
to fly into Devonshire, where they embarked and made 
sail towards Calais.^ . 

The deputy-governor, whom Warwick had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gascon, who seeing the ei^l 

> HaU, fol. 304. Fabian, fol. 218. Habington. p. 44S. . Hoiisgshed, p. 674. 

k Rymer, vol. 11. p. 652. 

* The king offered by proclamation a reward of 10002. or lOOL a year in land, 
to any that would seize them. Whence we may learn that land was at that-timo 
told for about ten years purchase. See Rymer, vol. 11. p. 654. 
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return in this miserable condition, refused him admit- 
tance ; and would not as much as^ permit the dutchess of 
Clarence to land, though a few days befoi'e she had' been 
delivered on ship-board of a son, and was at thatitime 
extremely disordered by ^ckness. With difficulty he 
would allow a few flagoiis of wine to be carried to the 
ship for the use of the ladies ; but as he was a man (rf 
sagacity, and well acquainted with the revolutions to 
wjiich^ England was subjiect, he secretly apologized to 
Warwick for this appearance of infidelity, and repre- 
sented it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his service. 
He said, that the fortress was ill supplied with provisions; 
that he could not depend on the attachment of the gar- 
risons; that the inhabitants, who lived by the English 
commerce, would certainly declare for the established 
government; that the place was at present unable to 
resist the power of England on the one hand, and that 
of the duke of Burgundy on the other; and that, by 
seeming to declare for Edward, he would acquire the 
confidence of that prince, and still keep it in his power, 
when it should become safe and prudent, to restore 
Calais to its ancient master."" It is uncertain whether 
Warwick was satisfied with this apology, or suspected a 
double infidelity in Vaucler ; but he feigned to be en- 
tirely convinced by him: and having seized some 
Flemish ' vessels, which he found lying off Calais, he 
immediately made sail towards France. 

The king of France, uneasy at the close conjimctipn 
betweeii Edward and the duke of Burgundy, received 
with the greatest demonstrations of regard the unfortu- 
nate Warwick,** with whom he had formerly main-, 
tained a siscret correspondence, and whom he hoped still 
to nmke his instrument in overturning the government 
of England, and re-establishing the house of Lancaster. 
No animosity was ever greater than that which had long 

« 

m, CoBxmes, Uy. 3. chap. 4. Hall, fol. 205. » Po.lyd. Virg. p. 519. 
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prevailed between that house and the murl of Warwidc 
His father had been executed by ordets from Margaret; 
he himself had twice reduced Henry to caj^tiTity, had 
banished the queeu^ had put to death all their most 
zealous partisans either in the field or on the si^Lffdld, 
and had occasioned innumerable ills to that \mliappy 
'fiunily. For this reason, belieying that such inveterate 
rancour could never admit of any cordial reconciliatimy 
he had not mentioned Henry's name, when he took up 
-arms against Edward; and he rather endeavoured to 
prevail by means of his own adherents, than revive a 
par<y which he sincerely hated« Biit his present dis- 
tresses and the entreaties of Lewis made lum hdatken 
^b terms of accommodation; and Margai^t being sent 
£t>r from Angers, where she then resided, an agreement 
was i&om common interest soon conclude factweon 
thehi. It was stipulated, that Warwick should espouse 
"the cause of Henry, and endeavour to* restore )^va^ 'to 
liberty, and to re-establish him on the throne; that the 
administration of the government, duritigthe minority of 
young Edward, Henry's son, should be intrusted con- 
jointly to the earl of Warwick and the duke of Clarence; 
%nd that prince Edward should marry the lady Anne, 
seeond daughter df that nobleman; and that the crown, 
In ctee of the failure ofipale issue in that prince, should 
descend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire exehuuon 
of king Edward and his posterity. Never was confede- 
racy, on all sides, less natural, or more evidently the 
work of necessity ; but Warwick hoped, that all forifeiGr 
passions of the Lancastrians might be lost in the present 
political views; and that, at worst, the independent 
power of his femily, and the affections of the people, 
would suffice to give him security, and enaUe him to 
exact the full performance of all the conditiom'^ ^lireed 
on. ''' The marriage of prince Edward with the lady A nne 
was immediately celebrated in France. 

Edward foresaw that it would be easy to dissolve an 
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aUiance oomposed of such discordant parts. Fw tliis 
purpose he Sent over a lady of great sagacity and address ^ 
who belonged to the train of the dutchess of Clarencei 
and who, under colour of attending her mistress, was 
empowered to negotiate with the duke, and to renew 
the connexions of that prince with his own fiamily.'' She 
represented to. Clarence, that he had unwarily, to liia 
own ruin, become the instrument of Warwick's yen* 
geance, and had thrown himself entirely in the power of 
his most inveterate enemies; that the mortal injuries 
.which the one royal family had suffered from the otheri 
were now past all forgiveness, and no imaginary umbn 
Qf interests eould ever suffice to obliterate them; that 
even if the leaders were willing to forget past offences, 
the animosity of their adherents would prevent a sincere 
coalition of {mrties, and would, in spite of all temporary 
and verbal agreements, prifierve an eternal opposition of 
lixeasuxes between them ; and that a prince, who desc^rted 
his own kindred, and joined the murderers of his fathdr, 
left himself single, without friends, without protection, 
and would not, when misfortunes inevitably fell upon 
him, be so much as entitled to any pity or regard f^om 
the re^ of mankind. Clarence was oiily one-and-twenty 
years of age, and seems to have possessed but a slender 
capacity ; yet could he easily, see the force of these rea^ 
sons; and upon the promise of forgiveness from his 
bi^othor, he secretly engaged, on a fayoumble opportU'- 
niijy to desert the earl of Warwick, and abandon tihe 
Xancaiitrian party. 

During this negotiation, Warwick was secretly .carry- 
ing on a eonaspondence of the same nature with his bro^ 
ther the marquis of Montague, who was entirely trusted 
by Edward ; and like motives produced a like resolution 
in that nobleman. The marquis, also,, that he inigfat 
render the projected blow the more deadly and incurable. 
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resolved, on his side, to watch a favourable opportunity, 
for committing his perfidy, and st31 to maintain the ap- 
pearance of being a zealous adherent to thehoiise of 
York. ' - 

After these mutual snares.were thus carefully laid, the 
decision of the quarrel advanced apace. Lewis prqpared 
a fleet to escort the earl of Warwick, and granted him a 
a supply of men and money .^ The duke of Burgundy, 
on the other hand, enraged at that noblemanfor his seizure 
of the Flemish vessels before Calais, and anxious to sup- 
port the reigning family in England, with whom his own 
interests were now connected, fitted out a larger fleet, with 
which he guarded the channel; and he incessantly 
warned his brother-in-law of the imminent perils to 
which he was exposed. But Edward, though always 
brave, and often active, had little foresight or penetration. 
He was not sensible of his danger ; he made no suitable 
preparatiotis against the earl of Warwick;** he even said, 
that the duke might spare himself the trouble of guarding 
the seas, and that he wished for nothing more than to see 
Warwick set his foot on English ground/ A vain con- 
fidence in his own prowess, joined to the immoderate 
love of pleasure, had made him incapable of all sound 
reason and reflection. 

Warwick The cvcut soou. happened, of which. Edward 
mc?^'- seemed so desirous. A storm dispersed the Fle- 
*»™- mish navy, and left the sea open to Warwick/ . 
That nobleman seized the opportunity, and setting, sail, 
quickly landed at Dartmouth, with the duke of Clarence, 
the earls of Oxford and Pembroke, and a small body of 
troops ; while the king was in the north, engaged in s]upi- 
pressing an insurrection which had been raised by lord 
Fitz-Hugh, brother-in-law to Warwick. The . scene 
which ensues resembles more the fiction of a poem or 

p Comines, liv. 3. chap. 4. Hall» fol. 207. q Grafton, p. 687. 
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ix)ma]ice'tliaa an event in trije histoty. The prodigious 
popularity- of Warwick,* the zeial of the Lancastrian 
party, the spirit of discontent with which many were in- 
fected j and the general instability of the English nation, 
occasioned by the late frequent revolutions, drew such 
multitudes to his standard, that in a very few days h\& 
army amounted to sixty thousand men, and was conti^ 
nually increasing. • Edward hastened southward to en- 
counter him; and the two armies approached each other 
near -Nottingham, where a decisive action was every hour 
expected. The rapidity of Warwick's progress had inca- 
pacitated the duke of Clarence 'from executing his plan 
of treachery ; and the marquis of Montague had here the 
opportimity of striking the first blow. He communicated 
the design to his adherents, who promised Him their con- 
currence; they took to arms in the night-time, and has- 
tened with loud acclamations to Edward's quarters; the 
king was alarmed at the noise, and, starting from bed, 
heard the- cry of war usually employed by the Lancas^ 
trian party. Lord Hastings, his chamberlainj informed 
him of the danger, and uged himto make his escape by 
speedy flight from an army where he had so many con- 
cealed enemies, and where few seemed zealously attached 
to liis service. He had just time to get on horseback, 
and to hurry with a small retinue to Lynn in Norfolk,^ 
where he luckily found some ships ready, on board of 
which he instantly embarked."* And after this manner 
the earl of Warwick, in no longer space than eleven 
'days^' after his first landing, was left entire master of the 
kingdom. _ . .^ 

Edward ^^^ Edward's danger did not end with his 
IV. exitei- embarkation. The. Easterlings or Hans-Towns 
were then at war both with France and England ; 
and sbmeihips of these people, hovering on the English 
coast, espied thekihg^s vessels, and gaye chase to them; 
nor was it without extreme difficulty that lie made his 

t Hall, fol. 205. . u Comines,' Ut. 3. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 208. 
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08cape into the port of Alcmaer in Holland. He had fled 
firotn England with such precipitation^ that he had earned 
nothing of value along with him, and the only reward 
which h^ could bestow oh the captain of th^ vessel tibat 
brought him over, was a robe lined with sables ; promise 
ing him an ^mple recompense if fortune should eret he* 
come more propitious to him/ 

It is iCtot likely that Edward could be very fond of pre*^ 
senting himself in this lamentable plight before the duke 
of Burgundy ; and that having so suddenly, after his 
mighty vaunts, lost all footing in his own kingdom, lie 
oouhi bje insensible to the ridicule which must attend him 
in the eyes of that prince. The duke on his part was ho 
less embarrassed how he should received the dethroned 
monai'ch. As he had ever borne a greater affection td 
the house of Lancaster than to thai of York, nothing 
but political views had engaged him to contract an alli* 
anpe with the latter; and he foresaw, that probably tkt 
revolution in England would now turn this alliance 
against him, and render the reigning &mily his impla<ai-^ 
ble and jealoUs exmmj. For this reason, when the first 
rumour of that ev^^it reached him, attended with the 
circumstances of Edward s death, he seraied rather 
pleased with the cats^strophe; and it was no agreeabte 
dis^tppointment to find, that he must dither undergo the 
buiden of supporting an exiled {Prince, or the dishonour 
of abandoning so near a relation. He began akeady i» 
say that his connexions were with the kingdom of Eng'^ 
lated, not with the king ; and it was indifferent to him 
whethet the name of Edward, or that of Henry, wei^eih^ 
ployed in the articles of treaty. These sentiments were 
continually s^ngth^ied by the subsequent ^^its. 
Vaucler, the deputy-governor of Calais, though he had 
been confirmed in his command by £dw;ard, nnd bad 
evem received a pension from the duke of Burgim^ oa 
wsiCQ^xA of his fidelity to H^ cro wm no soom^ saw liis old 

V Con^at} Ut* 3^ f hap. ^ 
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master Warwick reinstated in atitbority, iiiio. hedeokred' 
for him, and with great demonstratioiis of zeal and -at*^ 
tachment put the whole garriscm in his livery. Aiid ^a 
intelligaice which the duke received every day from 
England, seemed to promise an entire and lull settle'^ 
m^t in the £BAiily of Lancaster^ 
HeHty VI. Immediately after Edward's flight had kftthe 
testored. |:iijtgdom at Warwlck's disposal, that nobleman 
hast^ie4 te London ; and taking Henry from his confine^ 
ment m the Tower, into which he himadf had hieen the 
chief cause of throwing him, he proclaimed him king 
with great solemnity. A parliament was summoned, id 
the name of that prince, to meet at Westminster; and as 
this assembly could pretend to no liberty, while sur* 
rounded by such enraged and insolent vittors, governed 
by such an impetuous spirit as Warwick, their votes were 
entirely dictated by the ruling fection. The treaty with 
Margaret was here fully executed; Henry was reoog^ 
nised as lawfal king; but his incapacity for goverrnnent 
being avowed, the regency was intrusted to Warwick 
aod Clarence tall the majority of prince Edwcu'd; and, 
in default of that prince's issue, Clarence was declared 
successor to the crown* The usual business also of re-* 
versals went on widioot opposition; every statute madia 
during the reign of EdVraid was repealed ; that prince 
was declared to be an usurper ; he and his adherents were 
attainted ; and in particular Richard (bitke of Glbucester, 
his younger brother. All the atddnders of the Laacas- 
trians, the dukes of Somerset and Exeter, ^i^e earls of 
Richmond, Pembroke, Oxford, and Ormond, were re^ 
versed ; and every one was restored who had lost either 
honours or fosluiie by his former adhc»«nee to the cause 
ofH^ry* 

The ruling pctrty wet^ mom sparing in tb^r execu* 
tions thaa was usual after any revolutions during those 
violent times. The «n}y victim of dtstinetion was John 
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Tibetot earl of Worcester. This . accomplished person, 
bom in an age and nation where the nobility valued 
themselves on ignorance as their privilege, and left learn- 
ing to monks and schoolmasters, for whom indeed the 
spurious erudition that prevailed, was best fitted, had 
been struck with the first rays of true science, which be- 
gan to penetrate from the south, and had been zealous, 
by his eithortation and example, to propagate the love of 
letters among his unpolished countrymen. It is pretend- 
ed, that knowledge had not produced on this nobleman 
himself the effect which naturally attends it,.of huinaiji- 
izing the temper and softening the heart ;'^ and. that he 
had enraged the Lancastrians against him by the severi- 
ties which he exercised upon them during the prevalence 
of his own party. He endeavoured to conceal : himself 
after the flight of Edward ; but was caught on the top of 
a. tree in the forest of Weybridge, was conducted to Lon- 
don, tried before the earl of Oxford, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. All the other considerable Yorkists either fled 
beyond sea, or took shelter in sanctuaries, where the eccle- 
siastical privileges afforded them protection. In London 
alone, it is computed that no less than two thousand 
persons saved themselves in this manner ;'. and, among 
th6 rest, Edward s queen, who was there delivered of a 
son, called by his father's name.^ 

Queen Margaret, the other rival queen, had not yet 
appeared in England; but on receiving ! intelligence of 
Warwick's success, was. preparing with prince Edward 
for her joiuney . All the banished Lancastrians flocked 
to h^r; and, among the jest, the.duke of Somerset, son of 
the duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham* This 
nobleman, who had long been regarded as, the head of 
the party, had fled into the low countries on the discom- 
fiture of his friends; and as he concealed his name and 

^ Hall, fol. 210. Stowe, p. 4««. * Comines, lir. 5. cb&p. 7, 
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qaality^ he had l&ere languished in extreme indigence^ 
|^hiiq> de Gominesr tells iis^'' that he Ibimself^saW him, as 
well as the duke of Exeter, in a condition'no belter tibail 
a'cbmmcm beggar? till, being discovei^ by Philip duke 
of Burgniidy, they had small pensions allotted them, and 
were living in silence and obscurity, when ther success 
eflheir party called them fi*om their retreat B^ both 
Somerset and Margaret ^are detained by amtrsury wind* 
firDin reaching England," till a new revolution in l^mt 
kiB^dm^ no less sadden aild surprising than the foriner» 
threw them into greater misety tiian th^t from whiOh 
they had just emerged. 

i . Thoi^hthedukeofBurgundy, by neglecting Edward^ 
smed paying court to the established government, had en^ 
deavQui^to conciliate the friendship of the tsuptcast^ians; 
hiB &iin^ that he had not siicoeeded to his wish ; and th^ 
eomiexioiis. between the king of France and the earl #f 
Warwick still held him in great anxiety.*^ Thi& noble* 
inan, too hastily reg^arding CKarles as a d^erofiiiied 
en^my^ had sent over to Calais a body of four thousand 
mmij who made inroads into the Low Countries ;\ smd tbl^ 
doke 0f Biirgaiidy saw himself in danger of being w«r^ 
w&elmed by the united aims of &^land and of Franee^ 
fie resolved therefore to grant some assistance to hi9 
brbthar^ia4aw; but in swAi a covert mianner;^ should 
give the least offence possible to the English go^emr 
. ment. He equipped four htige vessels, in the name of 
some private sierchaiitB, at l^rveer ini Zealand; a^d 
eamsiiig. fimrteen ships to be seeretly hired frop^ th# 
fiasifeTliiigs, hedeUv^^didits small squ&dronto Edlv^^d^ 
vAidI Tooeiving also a sum of ifioney frooi die 4ltike, iiur 
mediately set sail for England, No sooner was Charlef^ 
formed of his departure, thAn he iissued a proel^in^atis^ 
inhibiting all his ^tubjeeAs J&om giving him ci6unt^a4EU^ 
or asMtabcie;^ an wttlicb, Whiic^h pould not deceive tl}^ 

. r ' ' • »., , ^ .J. 
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earl of Warwick, but which 'might serve as a decent pre^ 
tence, if that nobleman was so dispoi^edy for maintaining 
friendship with the duke of Burgundy. : ^ 

Edward, impatient to take revenge on his 
IV. re- enemies, and to recover his lost authority, made 
*'*^' an attempt to land withhis forces, which exce^ed 
not two thousand men, on the coast of Norfolk ; but be- 
ing there repulsed, he sailed northward, and disembarked 
at Ravenspur in Yorkshire (March 25). Pinding^that 
the new magistrates, who had been appointed by the -eairl 
of Warwick, kept the people every where from joining 
him, he pretended, and even made oath, that he came not 
to challenge the crown, but only the inheritance of the 
house of York, which of right belonged to him; and that 
he did not intend to disturh the peace of the kingdom. 
His partisans every moment flocked to his standard: 
he was admitte^d into the city of York; and he was 
soon in such a situation a&^ gave him hopes' of: suc- 
ceeding in all his claims and pretensions. The ularquis 
of Montague commanded in the northern counties;^ but 
from some mysterious reasbnis which, as well as many 
other important transactions of that age, no historian has 
cleared up, he totally neglected the'bc^innings of an in- 
surrection which he ought to have esteemed so formid- 
able. Warwick assembled an army at Leicester; with 
an intention of meeting and of giving battle to the ene- 
my; but Edward, by taking another road; passed him 
unmolested, and presented Jiimself beforeithe gates of 
London. Had he here been rdfiised admittance; he was 
totally undone; but there were many reasons which in- 
clined the citizens to favour him. His numerous frieiMs 
issuing from their sanctuaries, were active in his cause; 
many rich merchants, who had formerly lent him money, 
saw no other chance for their payment but his restora- 
tion; the city-dames, who had been liberal of their fisi- 
vours to him, and, who still retained an affection for this 
young and gallant prince, swayed their husbands and 
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friends in his fat our;* and/abovc; all, the archbishop <>f 
York, Warwick's brother, to whom the care of the city 
was committed, had secretly, from unknown reasons, 
entered into a correspondence with him ; and he facili- 
tated Edward's admission into London (April 11). The 
most likely cause that can be assigned for those multi- 
plied infidelities, even in the family of Nevil itself, is the 
spirit of faction, which, when it becomes inveterate, it 
is very difficult for any man entirely to shake off. The 
persons who had long distinguished themselves in the 
York party, were unable to act with zeal and cordiality 
for the support of the Lancastrians ; and they were • in- 
clined," by any prospect: pf favour and accommodation 
offered them by Edward, to return to their ancient con- 
nexions. However this may be, Edward^s entrance into 
London made him . nxaster not only of that rich - and 
powerful city, but a^lso of the person of Henry, who, de- 
stined to be the perpetual.sport of fortune, thus fell again 
into the hands of his enemies.** 

It appears^ not that Warwick^ during this short admi? 
nistration, which had continued only six months, had been 
guilty of any unpopular act, or had anywise deserved to 
lose that general favour with which . he had so lately 
overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, who was formerly 
on the defensive, was now the aggressor ; and having 
overcome the difficulties which always attend the begin- 
nings of an insurrection, possessed many advantages 
above his enemy : his partisans were actuated by that 
zeal and courage which the notion of an attack inspires ; 
his opponents were Intimidated for a like reason ; every 
one who had been disappointed in the hopes which he 
had entertained from Warwick's elevation, either becs^me 
a cool friend or an open enemy to that nobleman; and 
each malecontent, from whatever cause^ proved an- acces- 
sion to Edward's army. The king, therefore, ibund hiip- 
self in a condition to face the earl of Warwick; who, 

«Coiii]|ies» Uv« 3» chap. 7. ^ Gmfton, p. 702. 
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being reiiiforced by his son-in-law the duke of Clarence, 
and his brother the marqtiis of Montague, took post at 
Bamet, in the neighbourhood of London. The arrival 
of queen Margaret was every day expected, who v^^ould 
have drawn together all the genuine Lancastrians, and 
have brought a great accession to Warwick's forces j but 
this very consideration proved a motive to the earl rathet 
to hurry on- a decisive action, than to share the victory 
with rivals and ancient enemies, who he foresaw would, 
in case of success, claim the chief merit in the enters- 
prise.* But while his jealousy was all directed towards 
that side, he overlooked the dangerous infidelity of 
friends, who lay the nearest to his bosom. His brother 
Montague, who had lately temporised, seems now to have 
remained sincerely attached to the interests of his family; 
but his son-in-law, though bound to tim by every tie of 
honour and gratitude, though he shared the power of the 
regency, though he had beenrinvested by Warwick inaB 
the honours and patrimony of the house of York, resolved 
to fulfil the secret engagements which he had formerly 
taken with his brother, and to support the interests of his 
own family : he deserted to the king in the niglit-time, 
and carried over a body of twelve thousand men along 
with him.^ Warwick was now too far advanced to re- 
treat ; and as he rejected with disdain all terms of peace 
biflfered him by Edward and Clarence, he was obliged to 
hazard a general engagement. 

Battle of The battle was fought with obstinacy on both 
and death sidcs : the two armies, in imitation of their leaders, 
wiX**" displayed uncommon valour; and the victory re^ 
April 14. mained long undecided betweeii them. But an 
accident threw the balance to the side of the Yorkists. 
Edward's cognizance was a sun ; that of Warwick's a 
Star with rays ; and the mistiness of the morning render- 
ing it difficult to distinguish them, the earl of Oxford, 

' Comines, Mt. S. chap. T. 
k Graftoih p.^00-^ Comm^, liv. 3. cbap. 7. Le]fuid'« CoN«Ot.>ol. 2. p, 505. 
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wl^p fQtig}^i^ the sidq of the LancastridinsV wis by misr. 
take attacked by his friends, and chased off the field of 
battle.* Warwick, contr^try to his more usual practice, 
?Qgaged that day o» fdot, resolving to shew his army, 
tiiat he meo^t to share eveiy fortune with them ; and he 
^vas slain in the thickest of the engagement :" his bro- 
ther underwent the same fate : and as Edward had issued 
orders not to give any quarter, a great and undistin- 
guished slaughter Was made in the pursuit.^ There fell 
about fifteen hundred on the side of the victors* 
BoAOe of The same day on which this decisive battle 
hw^^^\ Wfis fought,*" queen Margaret and her son, now 
. ^^y ^' about eighteen years of age,- and a young prince 
of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, supported by a 
small body of French forces. When this princess re* 
peiyed intelligence of her husband's captivity, and of the 
d^eat and death of the earl of Warwick, her courage, 
which had supported her under so many disastroiis 
events, here quite left her ; and she immediately foresaw 
all the dijsmal consequences of this calamity. At first she 
took sanctuary in the abbey of Beaulieu f but being en* 
couraged by the appearance of Tudor earLof Pembroke 
ftnd Courteney earl of Devonshire, of the lords Wenloc 
j^nd St John,'a»d with other men of rank, who isxhorted 
her still to hope fof success, i^he resumed her former 
Spirit, and detennined to defend to the utinost the ruins 
of her fallen Iprtuoes. She advanced through the count ^ 
ties of Pev^n, ScMonerset, and Gloucester, increasing her 
army on each day's march ; but was at last overtaken by 
^e, rapid and expeditious Edward at Teukesbury, on 
the banks of the Seveme* The Lancastrians were here 
totally defeatied; the earl of Devonshire and lord Wenloa 
Were killed in the field ; the duke of Somerset, and about ' 
twenty other pera0ns of distinetion, having taken shelter 
j^ a i^hiwh, were surrcHiuded, dragged out, and imtne-r 

» Habington, p. 449. ™ Cpmiaes, liv. 3. chap. 7. » Hall, fol. 218. 
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diately beheaded; about three thousand of their side fell 
in battle; and the army was entirely dispersed. 
Murder Queeu Margaret and her son were taken pri- 
Edward. souers, and brought to the king, who asked the 
^^y^^jp prince, after an insulting manner, how he dared 
Henry vi. to iuvade his dominions? The young prince, 
more mindul of his high birth than of his present for- 
tune, replied, that he came thither to claim his just in- 
heritance. The ungenerous Edward, itisensible to pity,- 
struck him on the face with his gauntlet ; and the dukes 
of Clarence and Gloucester, lord Hastings, and sir Tho- 
mas Gray, taking the blow as a signal for farther vio- 
lence, hurried the prince into the next apartment, and 
there dispatched him with their daggers.** Margaret 
was thrown into the Tower ; king Henry expired in that 
confinement a few days after the battle of Tewkesbury ; 
but whether he died a natural or violent death is uncer- 
tain.' It is pretended, and was generally believed^ that 
the duke of Gloucester killed him with his ovni hands ;' 
but the universal odium which that prince has incurred, 
inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his crimes 
without any sufficient authority. It is certain, however, 
that Henry's death was sudden ; and though he laboured 
under an ill state of health, this circumstance, joined to 
thfe general manners of the age, gave a natursJ ground 
of suspicion; which was rather increased thkn diminished 
by the exposing of his body to public view. That pre- 
caution served only to recall many similar instances in 
the English history, and to suggest the comparison. 
- All the hopes of the house of Lancaster seemed now 
to be utterly extinguished. Every legitimate prince of 
that family was dead ; almost every great leader of the 
party had perished in battle or on the scaffold ; the earl 
of Pembroke, who was levying forces in Wales, disband- 
ed his army when he received intelligence of the battle 

iHaU,f6L22l. Habington, p. 453. Holingshed, p. 688. P<^yd. Virg. p. 530. 
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of Tewkesbury; and he fled into Britanay with hi;^ 
qephew, the. young earl of Richmond/ The bastard of 
Falconbergy who had levied some forces, and had ad- 
vanced to London during Edward's absence, was repulsed ; 
his.men deserted him; he was taken prisoner, and imme- 
diately executed ;* and peace being now fully restored 
to the nation, a parliament was summoned (Oct. 6), 
which ratified, as usual, all the acts of the victor, and 
reco^ised his legal authority. 

. But this prince, who had been so firm, and active, and 
intrepid, during the course of adversity, was still unable 
|o resist the allurements of a prosperous fortune ; > and 
jhie .wholly devoted himself, as before, to pleasure and 
amusement, after he became entirely master of his kingr 
idom, and had no. longer any enemy, who could give him 
finxiety or alarm. .He recovered, however, by his gay 
and inoffensive course of life, and by his easy familiar 
manners, that popularity which it is natural to imagine 
}xe hs^d lost by the repeated cruelties exercised upon his 
^nemies; and the example also of his joyial festivities 
served to al>ate the former acrimony of faction among 
his subjects, and to restore the Social disposition which 
had been so long interrupted between the opposite parties. 
;A11 mer^ p^emed to be fully satisfied with the present 
government; and the memory, of past calamities served 
only to impress the people more strpngly with a sense of 
their allegiance, and with the resolution of never incurring 
any more the h^ard of renewing such direful scenes. 

JBujt .while Ae kifig was^ thus indulging himself in 
pleasure, he. was roused from hig lethargy by a prospect 
of foreign conquests, which it is probable his desire of 
popularity, more than the spirit of ambition, had mad^ 
him.covejt. .. Though he deemed himself little beholden 
to. the duke of Burgundy for the reception which that 
prince had given him during his exile," the politica,l iiir 
terests of their states maintained still a close connexion 

' • Hubiittton, p. 454. Polyd. Virs^. p. 531. > Holii^ed, pi 689, (390. 693. 

His^ CroyU cont. p. 554. " Comines, Uv. 3. chap. 7« . 
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betwe^i thjitn ; and tbey agreed to uniti^ tbeir arms 3fl 
making a powerful invasion on France. A league was 
formed, in which Edward stipulated to pass the seas with 
an army exceeding ten thousand men, and to invade the 
French territories ; Charles promised to join him with 
all his forces ; the king was to challenge the crown of 
France, and to obtain at least the provinces of Normsmdy 
and Guienne; the duke was to acquire Champaigne 
and some other territories, and to free all his dominiont 
from the burden of homage to th6 crown of France; and 
neither party was to make peace without the consent of 
the other/ They were the more encouraged to bopt 
for success from this league, as the count of St. Bol, 
Cpnstable of France, who was master of St. Quintin, and 
other towns on the Somme, had secretly promised to joia 
tjiem ; and there were also hopes c^ engs^ng the diikt 
of Britanny to enter into the confederacy. 

The prospect of a French war was always a sure means 
of making the parliament open their purses, as far as the 
liabits of that agie would permit. They voted the king 
a tenth of rents, or two shillings in the pound ; which 
must have been very inaccumtely levied, since it pro- 
duced only 31,460/.; and they added to this supply a 
whole^fifteenth, and three quarters of another f but as 
the king deemed these sums still unequal to the tmder-^ 
taking, he attempted to levy money by way oi benevolence i 
ft kind of exaction which, except during the reigns of 
Henry III. and Richard II. had n<rt been tnuch pr^K^i^ed 
in formar times, and which, though the consetft of the 
parties was pretended to be gained, could not be deemed 
entirely voluntary.' The clauses annexed to the parlia* 
teentary grant shew sufficiently the spirit of the nation 
in this respect. The money levied by the fifteenth was 
4ipt to be put into the king's hands, but to be kept in re^ 
ligious houses ; and if the expedition into France should 
not take place, it was immediately to be refimded to^Cike 

' »' Rymer, vol. 11. p. 806-^08, &c. r Cotton> p. 696. 700. Hist; CtcyL cont 
p. 558. . > HaU, fd. 226. Habington, p. 4k61 . Graflon, p. Tl 9. Fftbia]|> fol. «n<; 



feojih. AAer these grants the parlKunokt'wsistUBa&We^ 
n^ich had sitten near two years and a half, and had un* 
der^ne several prorogations ; a practice not very usual 
at .that time in England. . . r 

fiiTMioa "^^ ^^ passed orer to Calais with an axtaf 
<)f France, of fifteen hundred men at arms, and fifteen thou- 
sand archers; attended by all the chief nobility 
of England, who, prognostiratihg fiitnre successes itam 
the past, Trere ei^r to appear on this great theatre oif 
Itonour." But all their sanguine hopes were damp^ , 
when they found, on entering the French territories, ^at 
neither did the constable open bis gates to them, northd 
duke of Bui^;undy bring them the smallest assistance. 
That prince, transported by his ardent temper, had car-- 
ricNl all his armies to a great dist^ice, and had employed 
them in warn cm the frontiers of Germany, and against 
Uie duke of Looraain; and though he came in person td 
Edward, aitd endeavoured to apologize for this foreacli 
of treaty, there was no prospect that they would be able 
this campaign to make a conjunction with the English. 
This circumstance trme great disgust to the king, and 
inclined him to hf 'o those advances which Lewis 
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dontineat.^ But as Lewis was swsible that the warlike 
genius of the people would soon render thend excdlent 
soldiers, he was far from despising them for their present 
want of experience; and he employed, all his art to de- 
tach them from the alliance of Burgundy. When Edward 
sent him a hea*ald to claim the crown of France, and to 
carry him a defiancein case of a refusal, so far from an- 
swering to this bravado in like haughty terms, he replied 
Ivith great temper, and even made the herald, a consi- 
derable present:*" he took afterward an opportunity of 
Sending a herald to the English camp ; and having 
given him directions to apply to the lords Stanley and 
Howard, who he heard were friends to peace, he desired 
Ae good offices of these noblemen m promoting an ac- 
commodation ^ith their master** (Aug. 29). As Edward 
was now fallen into like dispositions, a truce was soon 
/Concluded fOn terms more advantageous than honourabfe 
to Lewis. He stipulated to pay Edward imn^ediately 
seventy-five thousand crowns, on condition that he 
^ould withdraw his army from France, and promised 
to pay him fifty thousand crowns a year during their 
joint lives; it was added, that the dauphin when of age 
should marry Edward's, eldest daughter.' In order to 
ratify this treaty, the . two monai'chs agreed to have a 
personal-intierview; and for that purpose suitable prepa- 
rations were made at Pecquigni/near Amiens. A close 
rail Was dra,wn across a bridge in that place, with no 
larger iriitei^rials than would allow the arm to pass; a 
precaution against a similar accident to that which befel 
the duke of Burgundy in his conference with the dauphin 
ait Montereau. Edward and Lewis came to the opposite 
sides ; conferred privately together ; and having, corn- 
firmed their friendship, ^d interchanged many mutual 
civilitieS| they soon after parted.r . 

Lewis was anxious not only to. gain the king's friend- 

- « 

^ Cominea, liv. 4. diap. 5. « Ibid. Hall, foL S97. ^ Comines* liv. 4. 
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ship, but also that of the nation, and of all the considfer- 
able persons in the English coiirt. He bestowed pen- 
sions, to the amount of sixteen thousand crowns a year, 
on several of the king's favourites t on lord Hastings two 
thousand crowns ; on lord Howard and others in: propor- 
tion ; and tikese great ministers were not ashamed thus 
to receive wages from a foreign prince.* As the two 
armies, after the conclusion of the truce, i?emained some 
time in the neighbourhood of each other, the Ei^ish 
were^ not only admitfed freely into Amiens, where Lewis 
resided, but had also their charges defrayed, and had 
wine and victuals furnished them in every inn, without 
any payment being demanded. They flocked thithei* in 
such multitudes, that once above nine thousand of them 
were in the town, and they might have madls themselves 
master of the king's person ; but Lewis concluding, from 
I their jovial and dissolute iniBtnner of living, that they had 
[ no bad intentions, was careful not to betray' the least 
i sign of fear or jealousy. And when Edward, inforined of 
I this disorder, desired him to shut the gates against them, 
! he replied, that he would never agree to exclude the Eng- 
I lish 'from the place where he resided ; but that Edward, 
if he pleased, might recall them, and place his own offi- 
cers at the gates of Amiens to prevent their returning.^ 
I - Lewis's desire of confirming a mutual amity with Eng- 
I land engaged him even to make imprudent advances, 
which it cost him afterward some pains to evade. In the 
conference at Pecquighi, lie had said to Edward, that he 
wished tb have a visit from him at Paris ; that he would 
there endeavour to amuse him with the ladies ; and that, 
in case any offences were then committed, he would 
assign him the cardinal of Bourbon for confessor, who 
from fellow feeling would not be over and above severfe 
in the penances which he would enjoin. This hint made 
I 'deeper impression than Lewis intended. Lord Ho^w*^) 
who accompanied him back to Amiens, told him, in con- 

f Hall, fclL 235. ^ Cominei , Ut. 4« chap. 9. Hail, fol. 233. 
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fidenoe, that, if he weore sq disposed, if would not be im* 
possible to persuade Edward to take a journey with him 
lo Paris, where they might make merry together. I^wis 
pretended at first not to hear the offer ; but, on How- 
furd's repeating it, he expressed his concern that his wars 
with the duke of Burgundy would not permit him to at^ 
tend his royal guest, and do him the honours he intended. 
:" Edward (said he, privately to Comines) is a very 
iiandsome and a very amyous prince ; some lady ait 
P«i, may Uie hto Jwdl a. he Ll do her ; «.dLy 
invite him to return in another manner. It is better that 
the sea be between lis."* 

This treaty did very little honour to eijther of these 
SQtoharchs ; it discovered the imprudence of Edward, who 
;had taken his measures so ill with his allies as to be 
<>h]jlged, after such an expensive armament, to return 
^without making any acquisitions adequate to it; k 
shewed the want of dignity in Lewis, who, rather than 
jmn the hazard of a battle, ^^eed to subject his kingr 
4oin to a tribute, and thus ax;knbwledge the superiority 
of a neighbouring prince, possessed of less power and 
territory than hiinself. But^ as Lewis made interest the 
sole test of honour, he thought that all the advantageis 
of the treaty were on his sidej and that he had ovei>- 
•reached Edward, by sending him out of France on such 
,easy terms. For this reason he was very solicitous to 
tCteiceal his triumph ; and he strictly enjoined his cour- 
tiers never to shew the English the least sign of mockery' 
.^rderifliou. But he did not himself very carefully observe 
SO l^rudent a rule ; he could not forbear one day, in the 
.J6y of his heart, throwing out some nailery oa the easy 
(Simplicity of Edward and his council; when he perceived 
rtiiat he was overheard by a Gascon who had settled in 
:England. He was immediately sensible of his indiscre- 
<fici0; sent a message to the gentleman; and offered him 
jmch advsuiJtagei in his own country, as engaged Kim to 

... 'Comines, |fT.4. chap. t4). t]a4>ington;.f). 469. 
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remam in Ffan^e* It is butjmt^ said he, (hat I pay the 
penaUy oftny talkativmess} J 

TIbb most honourable part of Lewis's treaty with 
Edward was the stipulation for the liKertj of queen Mar^ 
garet, who, though after the death of her husband and 
son, she could no longer be formidable to government^ 
was still detained in custody by Edwaiid. Lewis paid 
fifty thousand crowns for her ransom ; and that princes^ 
who had been so active on the stage of the world, and 
v^ho had experienced such a vari^y of fortune, passed 
the remainder of her days in tranquillity and privacy, ttH 
ihe yesur'1482^ when she died ; ^anadmimble princess^ 
but more ilMtrious by her undaunted spirit in adversity", 
than by her moderation in prosperity. She seems neither 
to have enjoyed the' virtues, nor b^n subject to the weab- 
ne^ses, of her se^ ; and was as much tainted with the 
lerocity as endowed with the cdui:age of that barlnurous 
age in which she lived. ,r 

Though Edward had so little reason to be satisfied 
with the conduct of the duke of Bui^ndy, he reserved 
to that prince a power of acceding to the treaty of Pec- 
quigni: but Charleis, when the offer was made him, 
Jmughtily replied, that he was able to support himself 
without the assistance of England, and that he would 
tnake no peace with Lewis till three moiiths after Ed- 
ward s' return intoliis own couiitry. This prmce pos- 
sessed all the ambition and courage of a conqueror ; but 
being defective in policy arid prudence, (qualities no less 
essential,* he wfes unfortunate in all his ente^ris^, and 
perished at last in battle against the Swiss ;^ a people 
whom he despised, and who^ thou^brave and b^% had 
hitherto been in a niann^ overlooJced in the general 
sy^t^n t)f Europe. This ev«it, which happened in tlnfe 
year 1477, produced a greai alteration in the views pf all 
theprkices^ and was' iattended with consequfnces whieh 
were f^lt for many generations. . Charles left only one 

^ ComineB, Ut. 3. cbap. 10^ ^ Ibid« Hv. 5. chap. 8. * 
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daughter^ Mary, by his first wife; and this princess 
being heir of his opulent and extensive dominions, wa$ 
courted by all the potentates of Christendom, -who con- 
tended for the possession of so rich a prize. Lewis, the 
head of her family, might, by a proper application, have 
obtained this match for the dauphin,! and have thereby 
united to the crown of Fraiice all. the provinces of the 
Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and Pi- 
cardy ; which would at once have rendered his kingdom 
an overmatch for all its neighbours. But a man wholly 
inljerested is as rare as one entirely endowed with the 
opposite quality ; and Lewiis, though impre^able to all 
the sentiments of generosity and friendship, was, on this 
occasion, carried from the roadof true policy by the pas- 
sions of animosity and' revenge. He had iioibibed so 
deep a hatred to the house of Burgundy, that he. rather 
chose to subdue the princess by arms, than unite her to 
his family by marriage; he conquered the diitchy of Bur- 
gundy and that part of Picardy, which had been ceded 
to Philip the Good by the treaty of Arras ; buthe there- 
by forced the states of the Netherlands to bestow thettr 
sovereign in marriage on Maximilian of Austria, son of 
the emperor Frederick, from whom they looked for pro- 
tection in their present distresses ; and by these means 
France lost the opportunity, which she never could 
recall, of making that important acquisition ' of power 
and territory. 

; During this interesting crisis, Edward was no less de- 
fective in policy, and was ho less actuated by private pas- 
sions, unworthy of a sovereign and a statesman. Jea- 
lousy of his brother Clarence had caused him "to neglect 
the advances which were made of marrying that prince, 
now a widower, to the heiress of Burgundy ;° and he sent 
her proposals of espousing Anthony earl of Rivers, bro- 
ther to his queen, who still retained an entire ascendant 

r 
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over him. But the match was rejected .with disdain^'' 
and Edward, resenting this treatment of his hrother-iiX- 
law, permitted France to proceed without interruption 
in her conquests over, his defenceless ally. Any pre- 
tence sufficed him for abandoning himself entirely to. in- 
dolence and pleasure, which were how become his ru^ 
ing passions. The only object! which dividied his attri- 
tion, was the improvement of the public. revenue, whiqh 
had been dilapidated by the necessities or negUgen^ce of 
his psedecessors ; and some of his expedients for that 
purpose, though unknown to us, were deemed, duriijg 
the time, oppressive to the people.® The detail of pri- 
vate wrongs naturally escapes the notice, of history ; b^t 
an act of tyranny, of which: Edward was guilty in his 
own &n,il/h.s Len fkennotiee of by ,uS„, ^ 
has met with general and deserved censurje., . 
Trial and '^^ duke of Clarence, by all hi? services, in 
rfA^^d \ d^s^rti^^ Warwick, had never . been able to 
of Clarence, regain the king's friendship, which he had for- 
feited by his former confederacy with that nobleman. 
He was still regarded at court as a man of a dangerous 
and a fickle character; and the imprudent openness and 
violence, of his temper, though.it rendered hiip much less 
dangerous, tended extremely to multiply his , ene^lijes, 
and to incense them against him. Among others, he 
had the misfortune to give displeasure to .the. queen 
herself, as well as to his brother the duke. of Gloucester, 
a prince of the deepest policy, of the. ;nost. unrelenting 
ambition^ and .the least scrupulous in the m,eaps which 
he employed for the attainment of. his ends. A com)>i- 
nation between these potent adversaries being secretly 
formed s^inst Clarence, it was determined, to begin by 
attacking his friends ; in hopes, that if he patiently en- 
dured this injury,, his pusillanimity would dishonour 
him in the*eyes of the public ; if he made resistance, 
a^d expressed resentment, his passion would betray him 

■ HsOl, fol. t40. • iWd. t4l , Hist. Croyl, cont. p. 559. ' 
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into ineasur^ wbich might give them advantages against 
bim. The king, hunting one day in the park of Thomai» 
Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickshire, had killed a white 
buck, which was a great favourite of the owner ; and 
Burdet, vexed at the loss, broke into a passion, and 
wished the horns of the deer in the belly of the person 
T^ho had advised the king to commit that insult upon 
' him. This natural expression of resentment, which would 
liave been overlooked or forgotten had it fallen from any 
dther person, was rendered eriminal and capital in that 
geiitleman, by the friendship in which he had the mis- 
fortune to live with the duke of Clarence : he was. tried 
for hi9 life ; the judges and jury wa:e found servile 
fenough to condemn him; and he ivas publicly beheaded 
at Tyburn for this pretended offence.^ About the saln9 
time, one John Stacey, an ecclesiastic, much connected 
Willi the duke, as well as with Burdet, was exposed to a 
tike iniquitous and baAarous prosecution. This cJergy^^ 
man, being more learned in mathematics and astronomy 
than was usual in that, age, lay under the imputation of 
iiecromancy with the ignorant Vulgar; and the court laid 
hold of this popular rumour to effect his destruction 
'He was brought to his trial for that imagmaxy crim^ ; 
many of the greatest peers countenanced the prosecutiob 
t>y their presence ; he was coQdemned, put to the jbor- 
%Ure, and executed."* 

The duke of Clarence was alarmed when lie f<mnd 
these acts of t3rranny exercised on all around him : h^ 
Reflected on the fate of the good duke of Gloucester in 
iiie last reign, who, after seeing the inost infamous pre- 
sences employed for the destruction of his nearest con- 
nexions, at last fell himself a victim to the vengefemce Cjf 
his enemies. But Clarence, instead of securing his owp 
life against the present danger by silence and resent, 
<was open and loud in jtistifying this iimooenice of hjSs 

r '. r '. ■ ■ • . , . • . , , ' 
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friends, and in exclaiming against the iniquity of their 
prosecutors. The king, highly offended with his free- 
dom, or using that pretence against him, committed him 
to the Tower" (Jan. 16), summoned a parliament, and 
tried him for his life before the house of peers, the su- 
preme tribunal of the nation. 

The duke^ was 'accused of arranging public, justice, 
by maintaining the innocence of men who hsid be^ri 
condemned in courts of judicature ; and of inveighing 
against the iniquity of the king, wlio had given ord6r» 
for their prosecution.' Many rash expressions were im- • 
puted to him, and some too reflecting on Edward s legi- 
timacy ; but he was not accused of any t)vert act of trear 
son ; and even the truth of thejse speeches may be doubt- 
ed of, since the liberty of judgment was taken from the 
' cotirtv by the king's appearing personally as his brother s 
accuser,* and pleading the cause against him. But a sen- 
tence of condemnation, even when this extraordinajy cir- 
cumstance had not place, was a necessary consequence, 
in those times, of any prosecution by the court or the 
prevailing party; and the diake of Clarence was pro- 
nounced guilty! by the peers. The house of commons 
were no less slavish and unjust: they both petitioned for 
the execution of the duke, and afterward passed a bill 
of attainder against himi" The measures of the parlia- 
ment, during that age, furnish us with examples of a 
strange contrast of freedom and servility : they scni^ 
pie to grant, and sometimes refuse, to the king the 
smallest supplies, the most necessary for the support .of 
government, even the most necessary ^r the maiate^ 
nance of wars, for which the nation, as well as the pq.r- 
liament itself, expressed great fondness ; but they never 
scruple to concur in the most flagrant act of injustice 
or tyranny, which falls on any individual, however dis- 
tinguished by birth or merit. These maximSj^ so ung^-i 

rHist CioyL p. 56 J. • Stowe, p. 430. * Hist. CroyL cont.' p. 56|^ 
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aerous, sd opposite to all principles of good goyeraai^ 
so contrary to the practice of present parliaments, are 
very remarkable in all the transactions of the English 
history, for mote than a century after the period in which 
we are now engaged* 

The only favour which the king granted his brother, 
after his condemnation, was to leave him the choice of 
his death ; and he was privately drowned in a butt of 
malmesey in the Tower (Feb. 1 8) ; a whimsical choice, 
which implies that he had an extraordinary passion for 
• that liquor. The duke left two children by the elder 
daughter of the earl of Warwick ; a son, created an earl 
by his grandfather's title, and a daughter, afterward 
countess of Salisbury. Both this prince and princess were 
also unfortunate in their end, and died a violent death ; a 
fate which for many years attended almost all the de- 
scendants of the royal blood in England. .Them pre- 
vails a report, that a chief source of the violent proseeu-<> 
tion of the duke of Clarence, whose name was George, 
was a current prophecy, that the king's son should be 
murdered by one, the initial letter of whose name was 6.' 
It is not impossible but, in those ignorant times, 
such a silly reason taiight have some influence ; but it is 
more probable that the whole story is the invention of a 
subsequent period, and founded on the nmrder of these 
children by the duke of Gloucester. Comines remarks^ 
that, at that time, the English never were without some 
superstitious prophecy or other, by which they accoimt- 
ed for every event. 

BeaA and AH the glories of Edward's reign terminated 
^Ed^d ^i*^ t^^ civil wars; where his laurels too were 
JV- eactremely sullied with blood, violence, aeid 
cruelty. His spirit seems afterward to have been sunk 
in indolence and pleasure, or his measures ivere fruS-" 
traited by imprudence and the waat of foresight. There 

« Ha»» «pk «S9. Ifdiimadd, p. m». Qmfttm,' p. 7^\^ PoJW.. Viar. p. '537. 
Sir Thomas More in Kennel, p. <I9T. ' \ 
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was no object. D2i which he was ££K>r^ itrt^t that to ha^ 
all his daughters settled by splendid marriagei^, thou^ 
most of these princesses were yet in their infancy, and 
though the completion of his views, it was obvious, must 
depend on numberless accidents, which were impossible 
to be foreseen or prevented. Ilis eldest daughter, Eliza- 
beth, wiEts contracted to the dauphin; his second, Oicdyi 
to the eldest son of James III. king of Scotland; hk 
third. Aline, to Philip only son of Maximilian aaid the 
dutchess of Burgundy ; . his fourth, Catharine, to JfohA 
son and heir to Ferdinand king of Arragon, and Isabella 
queen of Castile.^ None of these projected marriage* 
took place; and the king himself saw, in his lifetime, 
the rupture of the first, that with the dauphin, for which 
he had always discov^ed a peculiar fondness. Lewia^ 
who paid no regard to treaties or engagements^ foupd 
his advantage in contracting the dauphin to the princess 
M^fghtet, daughter of Maximilian J ^and the king, not- 
withstanding his indolence, J)repatedto revenge th6 in- 
dignity . The French monarch, eminent for prudence as 
well as perfidy, endeavoured to guard against the blow; 
and by a propel dislaibiition df presents in llie court of 
S<^otl^dtMl, he incited James to make war upoii England* 
This prince, who lived on bad tertns wiA his own nobi- 
Hl^, and whos^ £>rce was vei!y unequal to the enkerprisi^ 
levied ^n ^tmy ; but when be vrto ready to enter Eng^ 
liaaiA, the barons, conspiring against his favotirites, put 
them to death without tri&l; and the army presently disi^ 
batided. The duke of Gloucester, attmided by th^ dnite 
of Albany^ Jamen's brother, who had been banished his 
country, entered Scotland at th^ head of a^ ar^y^ todk 
feefwick, and d>lig^ th(i Scots to accept of a pelkce by 
^hich th^y resigned tiiiot ht^tm to Edward. This s^*^ 
cess emboldened th6 king to think more Seriously ^f . 
k French war 5 but while he was making preparsAtonsfi)r 
that enter^se) he Was sei^ise^ with a distemper of which 

s2 ^ 
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he expired (April 9), in the fprty-second year of his age^ 
and, the twenty-third of his reign : a prince more splen- 
did and showy than either prudent or virtuous; brave, 
though cruel; addicted to pleasure, though capable of 
activity in great emergencies; and less fitted to prevent 
ills by wise precautions,, than to remedy them after they 
tpok place, by his vigour and enterprise. Besides five 
daughters, this king left two. sons; Edward prince of 
iWales, his successor, then in hi^s thirteenth year, and 
jElich2^:d duke of York, in his ninth. 



CHAP. xxm. 

ten WARD V. AND RICHARD III. 

, Edward V.^— State of the court — The earl of Rivers arrested — Duke 
of Gloucester protector — Execution of Lord Hastings — The pro- 
• tector aims at the crown — Assumes the. crown — Murder i)f Ed* 
^ ward v.- and of the duke of York— Richard III.— Duke of Buck- 
ingham discontented-^ The earl of Richmond— Buckingham exe- 
cuted — Invasion by the earl of Richmond — Battle of Boswofth 
' — Death and character of Richard III. 

Edwawi V. DuRiN.G the later years of Edward IV. ,the 
A^ co^^ nation having, in a great measure, forgotten the 
. 1483. bloody feuds between :the two roses> and peace- 
ably acquiescing in the established goyernmgnt, was agi- 
tated only by some court-intrigues, which, being restrained 
byihe authority of the king, seemed nowise to endanger 
■the public tranquillity. These intrigues arose from ^e 
perpetual' rivalship between two parties; one consisting 
;Qf the, queen and her relations, particularly the earl of 
Jiivejrs her brother^ and the marquis of Dorset her son ; 
the other composed of the ancient nobility, who envied 
the sudden growth and unlimited credit of that aspiring 
family/ .At the head of this latter party was the duke 
pf Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, of. ample 
p.Q9S€y3'$ipns9 .pf great alliaiices, of shining parts; who, 

f §iir Thoi9^9« M^re, p. 491. 
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though he- had marriecL the queen's sister, was too 
haughty to act in subsemency to her inclmations; aiid 
aimed rather at maintaining an independent influence' 
and Authority. Lord Hastings, the chamberlain, was^ 
another leader of the same party; and as this nobleman 
had, by. his bravery and activity, as well as by his ap- 
proved fidelity, acquired the confidence and favour of his- 
master, he had been able, though with some difficulty, 
to support himself^gainst the credit of the queen. The 
lords Howard and Stanley maintained a connexion with- 
these two noblemen, and brought a considerable acces- 
sion of influence and reputation to their party. All the 
i)ther barons, who had no particular depeadance on the 
(jueeuy adhered to the same interest; and the. people in^ 
general, from their natural envy against the prevailing 
power, bore great favour to the cause of these noble^ 
inen. • 

But Edward knew, that though he himself had beerf 
able to overawe those rival factions, many disorders, 
might arise from their contests during the minority of 
his i^on; and he therefore took tare, in his last illne^^ 
to summon together several of the leaders on both sides, 
and, by composing their ancient quarrefe, to provide j as 
faf as possible, for the future tranquillity of the govern^ 
ment. After expressing his intentions, that his brothel 
the duke of Gloucester^ theii absent in the north, should 
be intrusted with the regency, he recommended to theni 
peace and imaiiimity during the tender years of his s6li | 
repi^toted to them the dangers which must attend the 
cbntinuancie of their animosities; and engaged them to 
embrace each other with all the appearance of the niost 
cordial reconciliation. But this temporary or feigned 
agreement lasted no longer than the king's life ; he had 
ho sooner expired, than the jealousies of the parties brok*o 
out afresh; and each of them applied, by separate mes- 
sages, to the duke of Gloucester, and endeavoured to 
acquire his favour and friendship, 
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TUg prince during his brothier's reign, h^td jmdc^i 
YQured to live on good terms with both parties ; and h^9 
h^h Inrth, his extensive abilities, and hi^t great s^rvioe?,: 
had enabled him to support himself without falling i^to 
a dependence on either. But the new situation pf affairf&^ 
when the supreme power was devolved upon him, imi 
^lediately changed his measures; and he secretly deter^ 
mmi^ to preserve no longer that neutrality which he had 
hitherto maintained. His exorbitant ambition, unre-' 
Strained by any pnnciple either of justice or humanity, 
made him carry his views to the possession of the crown 
^^If; and as this object could not be attained withoi^ 
tjbie ruin of the queen and her family, he fell, wiihout 
Ibesitatiion, into concert with the opposite party. But 
Wqg sensible, that the most profound dissisnulatiou wsts 
tequiaite' for effecting his criminal purposes, he re^ 
doubled his professions of zeal and attachment to. that 
princess; and h^ gained such credit with her, as to in- 
flii^ce her conduct in a point, which, as it was of the 
iitmost importance, was violently deputed between the 
(^posite factions. 

The young king, at the time of his father's death, re-t 
9i^^ in the qastle of Ludlow, on the borders of Walea; 
whither he had been sent, &at the influence of his piev 
9enee m%ht overawe the Welsh, and restore the tnoi* 
quillity of that country, which had been disturbed by 
mtm late commoticms. His person vras ccanmitted to 
th^ care of his uncle the earl of Rivets, the most acoom* 
plished nobleman in England, who, having united an 
nneommon taste for literature* to great abilities in busi-* 
jaeaS) and valour in the field, was entitled, by hia talents^ 
atill more than by nearness of blood, to direct the cdu^ 
cation of the young monarch. The queen, anxious to 
preserve that ascendant over her son which she had 

» Tbig nobleman first introduced the noble art of printing into England. Cax- 
loQ was recommended by Mm to tiie patronage of Edward IV. See Catafogne of 
Koyal and Noble Authors, 
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loiig niaiiitained over her husband, wrote to the aarl of 
Rivers^ that he should levy a body of forces, in order to 
escort the king to London, to prelect him during his 
coronation, and to keep him from falling into the hands 
of their enemies. The opposite &ction, sensible that 
Edward was now of an age when gre&t advantages 
could be made of his name and contenance, and was 
approaching to the age when he would be legally en^ 
titled to exert in person his authority, foresaw, thai the 
tendency of this measure was to perpetuate their subjecf- 
tion under their rivals ; and they vdiemently opposed 
a resolution, which they represented as the signal for 
renewing a civil war in the kingdom. Lord Hastings 
threatened' to depart instantly to his government of Car 
lais;^ the other nobles seemed resolute to oppose force 
by force ; and as the duke of Gloucester, on pretence iof 
pacifying the quarrel, had declared against all appearance 
of an armed power, which might be dangerous, and was 
nowise necessary, the queen, trusting to the sincertly of 
his friendship, and overawed by so violent an opposition, 
recalled her orders to her brother, and desired him to 
bring up no greater retinue than should be necessary to 
support the state and dignity of the yoimg sovereign."" 
^ , , The duker of Gloucester,- meanwhile, set out 

The earl of 

Bxwn ax- from York, attended by a numerous train of thje 
^^ ' northern gentry. When he reached Northamp^* 
toil, he v^as joined by the duke of Buckinghson, who wa$ 
also attended by a splendid retinue; and as he heaxd that 
the king was hourly expected on that road, he resolved td 
aw«utt his arrival, under colour of conducting him thence 
in persoh to London. The earl of Rivers, af^nrehensive 
that the prace would be too narrow to contain so many 
attendants, sent his pupil forward by another road to 
Stony-Stratfotd ; and came himself to Northampton, in 
order fo apologize for this measure, and to pay his re<« 
itpects to the duke of Gloucester. . He was received with 

^ Hist. Croyl. coat p. 564, 565. « Sir T. More, p. 48S. 
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the greatest appearance of cordiality;' he passed the 
evening in an amicable manner with Glcfucester aiid 
Buckingham; he proceeded on the road with them next 
day to join the king; but as he was entering Stony-Strata 
ford, he was arrested by orders from the duke of Glou- 
cester (May 1);"^ sir Richard Gray, one of the queen's 
sons, was at the same time put under a guard, together 
with sir Thomas Vaughan, who possessed a considerable 
office in the king's household; and all the prisonei^ were 
instantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloucester approached 
the young prince with the greatest demonstrations of re- 
spect; and endeavoured to satisfy him with regard to the 
violence committed on his uncle and brother ; but Edr 
ward, much attached to these near relations by whom 
he had been tenderly educated, was not such a master of 
dissimulation as to conceal his displeasure/ 
. The people, however, were extremely rejoiced at this 
revolution; and the duke was received in London 
(May 4) with the loudest acclamations; but the queen 
no isooner received intelligence of her brother's imprison- 
ment, than she foresaw that Gloucester's violence woifdd 
not stop ihere, and that lier own ruin, if not that, of alf 
her children, was finally determined, ^ She therefore fled 
into the sanctuary of Westminster, attended by the mar-' 
quis of Dorset; Ld she carried thither the five prin; 
cesses, tog^ether with the duke of York/ She trusted 
that the ecclesiastical privileges, which had formerly, 
during the total ruin of her husband and family, given 
her protection dgainst the fury of the Lancastrian faction, 
wodld not now be violated by her brother-in-law, while 
her son was on the throne; and she resolv^ed to awa^t 
there the return of better fortune. But llloudeiter, 
anxious to have the duke of York in hi$ poweA proposed 
to take him by force from the sanctuary; and^he repre- 
isented to the privy-counsel, both the indignity put upon 

* Hist. Croyl. cont. p. 564, 565. • Sir T. More, p. 484. 

' Hist. Croyl. cont. p..565. 
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the government by the queen s ill-grounded a]^Tehen- 
sions, and the necessity of the young princess appearance 
at the ensuing coronation of his brother. It was farther, 
urged, that ecclesiastical privileges were originally in- 
tended only to give protection to unhappy men perse- 
cuted for their debts or crimes ; and were entirely useless 
to a person who, by reason of his tender age, could lie 
under the burden of neither, a6d who, for the same 
reason, was utterly incapable of claiming security from 
any sanctuary. But the two archbishops, cardinal Bour- 
chier the primate, and Rotherham archbishop of York, 
protesting against the sacrilege of this measure | it was 
agreed, that they should first endeavour to bring the 
queen to compliance by persuasion, before any violence 
should be employed against her. These prelates were 
persons of known integrity and honour; and being them- 
selves (entirely persuaded of the duke's good intentions, 
they employed every argument, accompanied with earnest 
entreaties, exhortations, and assurances, tOs bring her 
<)ver to the same opinion. She long continued obstinate, 
and insisted that the duke of York, by living in the sanc- 
tuary, was not only secure himself, but gave security 
to the king, whose life no one would dare to attempt, ^ 
while his successor and avenger remained in safety. But 
finding that none supported her in these sentiments, and 
that force, in case of refusal, was threatened by thei coun- 
cil, she at last complied, and produced her son to the 
two prelates. She was here on a sudden struck with i 
kind of presage of his future'fate ; she tenderly embraced 
him; she bedewed him with her tears; and bidding him 
tin eternal adieu, delivered him, with many expressions 
of regret and reluctiance, into their custody.* 
Duk f ^^^ ^y^^e of Gloucester being the nearest maid 
Gloucester of the royal family capable of exercising the go- 
protector. y^jj^jj^^ut, sccmed entitled, by the customs of the 
realm, to the office of protector ; and the council, not wait- 

ff Sir T. More, p. 491 . • 
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log for the eoBseiKt of the parliameiKjt, made no scruple of 
mvesting him with that high dignity.** The ga^^eral pre- 
judice entertained by the nobility against the queen and 
her kindred, occasioned this precipitation and irregula- 
rity; and no one foresaw any danger to the succession, 
much less to the lives of the young princes, from a mea- 
sure so obvious and so natural. Besides, that the duke 
had hitherto been able to cover, by the most profound dis- 
simulation, his fierce and savage nature; the numerous 
issue of Edward, together with the two children of Gla* 
rence, seemed to be an eternal obstacle to his ambition^' 
and it appeared equally impracticable for him to destroy 
80 many persons possessed of a preferable title, and im-r 
prudent to exclude them. But a man, who had abaur 
doned all principles of honour and humanity, was soon 
carried by his predominant passion beyond the reach of 
fear or precaution ; and Gloucester, having so far sucr 
ceeded in his views, no longer hesitated in removing the 
other obstructions which lay between him and the throne. 
The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the other pri*- 
soners detained in Pomfret, was first determined ; and 
he easily obtained the consent of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, as well as of lord Hastings, to this violent and san- 
guinary measure. However easy it was in those times, 
to procure a sentence against the most innocent per- 
son, it appeared still more easy to dispatch an enemy, 
without any trial or form of process ; and orders were 
accordingly issued to sir Richard Ratcliffe, a proper inr 
strument in the hands of this t3nrant, to cut oS the heads 
of the prisoners. The protector then as^iled the fiddity 
of Buckingham by all the arguments capable of swaying 
a vicious mind, which knew no motive of action but in^ 
terest and ambition. He represented, that tlie execution, 
of persons so nearly related to the king, whom that 
prince so openly professed to love, and whose fate he so 
much resented, would never pass. unpunished; and aU 

• i> Hist* Croyl. cont. p. 566. 
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vent the eflfects of his future vengeance ; that it would ^ 
be impossible to keep the queen for ever at a distance . 
from her son^ and equally impossible to prevent her from 
instilliug into his tender mind the thought of retaliating, 
by like executions^ the sanguinary insults committed on 
her family ; that the only method of obviating these mis- 
chiefs wa3 to put a sceptre in the hands of a man of 
whose friendship the duke might be assured, and whose 
years and^s;perience taught him to pay respect to merit, 
and to the rights of ancient nobility; and that the sam/e 
necessity which had carried them so far in resisting the 
i^urpation of these intruders, must justify them in at- 
tempting farther iuuovatiQns, and in making, by national 
consent, a new settlement of the succession. To these 
reasons he added the offers of great private advantages 
to the duke of Buckingham ; and he easily obtained from 
him a promise of supporting him in all his enterprises. 

Eaectition ^^'^ ^^^ ^^ Glouccstcr, kuowiug the imporr 
^ ioT<i tance of gaining lord Hastings, sounded at a dis- 

Hastings. ..*=' r , /•r>ii 

tance his sentiments, by means of Catesby, a 
lawyer, who lived in great intLqy with thai noble, 
man ; but found him impregnable in his allegiance and 
fidelity to the children of Edward, who had ever ho- 
Qoured him with his friendship/ He saw, therefore, that 
there were no longer any measures to be kept with him; 
and he determined to ruin utterly the man whom he d<^ 
apaired.of engaging to concur in his usurpation^ On the 
very day (June 13) when Rivers, Gray, and Vaughai^ 
were es^ecuted, or rather murdered, at Pomfret^ by the 
advice of Hastings, the protector summoned a council 
in the Tower; whither that nobleman, auspectin^ no 
design against him, repaired without hesitation. The 
duke of Gloucester was capable of committing the most 
bloody and treacherous murders with the utmost coolness 
and indifference. On taking his place at the council^ 

» Sir t. Mwe, p, 493. . 
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table, he appear^ in the easiest and most jovial humour 
imagiuahle. He seemed to indulge himself in faiiliUar 
conversation with the counsellors, before they should 
enter on business ; and having paid some compliments 
to Morton bishop of Ely, on the good and early straw- 
berries which he raised in his garden at Holborn, he 
begged the favour of having a dish of them, which that . 
prelate immediately dispatched a servant to bring to him. 
T6e protector then left the council, as if called away by 
some other business ; but soon after returning with an 
angry and inflamed countenamfee, he asked them what 
punishment those deserved! who had plotted against his 
life, who was so nearly related to the king, and was in- 
trusted with the administration of government. Hastings 
replied, that they merited the ^punishment of traitors; 
These traitors, cried the protector, are the sorceress my 
brother's wife, and Jane Shore his mistress, with otheri 
their associates; see to what a condition they hate teduced 
me by their incantations and witchcraft; upon which he 
laid bare his arm, all shrivelled and decayed: But the 
counsellors, who knew that tiiis infirmity had attended 
him from his birth, looked on each other with amaze- 
ment; and above all lord Hastings, who, as he had since 
Edward's death engaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore,^ 
was naturally anxious concerning the issue of these 
extritordinary proceedings. Certainly, my lord, said he; 
if they be guilty of these crimes; they deserve the severest 
punishment. And do you reply to me, exclaimed the 
protector, with your ifs and your ands ? You are the chief 
abettor of that witch Shore; you are yourself a traitor; 
and I swear by St: Paul, that I will hot dine before 

' ^ Sir Thomas More, who has been followed, or rather transcribed, bj ail the 
historians of this short reign, says, that Jane Shore had fallen into connexion^ with 
lord Hastings ; and this account agrees best with the course of the events : bdt 
in a proclamatipn of Richard's, to be found in Rymer, vol. 12. p. 204, the mafquis 
of Dorset is reproached with these connexions. This reproach, howfevey, might 
.have been invented by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour ;; sind is not 
suiBcient to overbalance the authority of sir Thomas IVIore. I'he proclamation is 
jeniarkabliefov the hypocritical purity of manners affected by Richard : thiu bloody 
and treacherous tyrant upbraids the marquis and others with their gallantries and 
intrigues as the most terrible enormities. 
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ywr^ h^d be brought mt. He struck the tkble with his 
hand ; armed men rushed in at the signal : the counsel* 
lors were thrown into the utmost consternation: and 
pne of the guards, as if by accident or mistake, aimed a 
blow with a pole-axe. at lord Stanley, who, aware of the 
danger, sluiJc^ under the table; and though he saved 
his life, received a severe wound in the. head in the pro- 
tector's presence. Hastings was seized, was hurried 
away, and instantly beheaded, on a timber log which, lay 
,in the court of the Tower.* .Two hours after, a procla- 
mation, well penned and fairly written, was read to. the 
citizens of London, enumerating his offences, and apolo- 
gizing to them, from>the suddenness of the discovery, for 
the sudden execution of , that nobleman, who was very 
. popular . among thejn : but the saying of a merchant 
was much talked of on the occasion, who . remarked, 
that the^ proclamation was certainly drawn by the spirit 
of prophecy."^ 

Lord Stanley,, the archbishop of York, the bishop of 

Ely, and other counsellors, were committed prisoners in 

jdiffi^rent chambers of the Tower; and the protector, in 

order to carry on the farce of his accusations, ordered the 

oroods of Jane Shore to be seized ; and he summoned hev 

to answer before the council for, sorcery and witchcraft. 

But as no proofs which could be received, even in that 

ignorant s^e, were produced against her, he directed her 

Jo be tried in the spirit\ial court for her adulteries. and 

lewdness \ and she did penance in a white sheet at St. 

Paul's, before the whole people. This lady was bom 

of reputable parents in London, was well educated, and 

.married to a substantial citizen ; but unhappily, views 

of interest, more than the maid's incliuations, had been 

consulted in the match} and her mind, though framed 

for virtue, had prpved unable to. resist the allurements of 

Edward, who solicited her favours. Rut while seduced 

^rom her duty by this gay and amorous monarch, sheistill 

1 Hist. Cioyl. cont p, 5(J6. » Sir T. More, p. 496. 
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made herself respectable by ber otber virtues ; and tbe 
ascendant which ber charms and Tivacity long maintained 
Over bim^ was all employed in ^acts of beneficence and 
humanity. She was still forward to oppose calumny, to 
protect the oppressed^ to relieve the indigent; and her 
good offices, the genuine dictates of her heart, never 
waited the solicitation of presents, ^r the hopes of red-^ 
procal services* But she lived not only to feel the bit* 
temess of shame imposed on her by this tyrant, but to 
experience, in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of 
those courtiers who had long solicited her friendship, and 
been protected by her credit. No one, among the great 
multitudes whom she had obliged, had the hnmanity td 
bring her consolation at relief; she languished out her 
hfein solitude and indigence; and amidst a court inured 
to the most atrocious crimes, the frailties of this w^mah 
justified all violations of fri^idship towards her, and all 
neglect of former obligations. 

The ptd- These acts of violence^ exercised against all 
^°\^ the nearest connexions of the late king, pwgnos- 
tb« dowa. ticated the severest fate to his defenceless chil* 
dren ; and after die murder of Hastings, the protector 
no longer made a secret of his intentions to usurp tiie 
crown. The licentious life of Edward, who Was nbt 
restrained in his pleasures either by honour or prudence, 
afforded a pretence for declaring his marriage with the 
queen invalid, and all his posterity illegitimate. It was 
asserted, that before espousing the lady !^lizabetb Gray, 
he had paid court to the lady Eleanor Talbot, daughter 
of the earl of Shrewsbury ; and being repulsed by the 
virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere he could gratify 
his desires, to consent to a private marriage, without any 
witnesses, by Stillington bishop of Bath, who afterward 
divu%ed the secret.? It was ateo maintained, that the 
aet of attainder p£Ksse4 against the duke of Olarelice had 
idrtually incapacitated his dhildten from succeeding it 

P Hist. Croyl. 4bftt« p. 567. Comines. At TbraMtik iki^, p. 4tf2« 
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th^ c^own;* and tbese two families being set aside, the 
protector remained the only true and legitimate heir of 
the house of York. But as it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to prove the preceding marriage of the late 
king; and as the rule, which excludes the heirs of an at<- 
tainted blood from private successions, was never extend>- 
ed to'the crown; the protector resolved to make use of 
another plea still more shameful and scandalous* His 
partisans were taught to maintain, that both Edward IV» 
«md. the duke of Clarence were illegitimate; that the 
dutchess of York had received different lovers into her 
bed, who were the fathers of these children ; tibiat their 
resemblance to those gallants was a sufficient proof of 
their spurious birth ; and that the duke of Gloucester 
alone, of all her sons, appeared by his features and coun^ 
tenance to be the true offspring of the duke of York* 
Nothing can be imagined more imprudent than this as- 
sert;ion, which threw so foul an imputation on his own 
mother, a princess of irreproachable virtue, and then 
alive; yet the place chosen for first promulgating it was 
the pnlpit, before a large congregation, and in the pro- 
tector's presence* Dr. Shaw was appointed tp preach iii 
St. Paul's (June 22); and having chosen this passage 
for his text, Bastard slips shall not thrivCj he enlai^ed 
^1 all the topics which eould discredit the birth of Ed- - 
ward IV. the duke of Clarence, and of all their children. 
He then broke out in a panegyric on the duke of Glou-^ 
cester ; and exclaimed^ ^' Behold this excell€^t prince, 
the express image of his noble father, the genuine de^ 
' deendant of the house of York ; bearing, no less in thd 
virtues of his mind than in the features of his counter 
nance, the character of the gallant Richard,. once your 
hero and favourite ; heal(me is entitled to your allegiance f 
he must deliver you from the dominion of all intmdera j 
he alone can restore the lost glory and honour of the na- 
tion." It was previously concerted, that as the doctor 
i^iild prMiounce these words, the duke of Gloucester 
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should, enter the church ; and it was expected that the 
audience would cry out, God save king Richard ! which 
would immediately have been laid hold of as a popular 
consent, and interpreted to be the voice of the nation ; 
but by a ridiculous mistake, worthy of the whole scene, 
the duke did not appear till after this exclamation was 
already recited hy the preacher. The doctor was there- 
fore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure out of its pro- 
pcF place : the audience, less from the absurd conduct 
of the discourse than from their detestation of these pro- 
ceedings, kept a profound silence ; and the protector and 
bis preacher were equally abashed at the ill success of 
their i^Jxatagem. 

. Fut the duke was too far advanced to recede from his 
criminal and ambitious purpose. A ne\v expedient was 
tried to work on the people^ The mayor, who was bro- 
ther to Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the protector s interests, 
caljed an asseinbly of the citizens ; where the duk§' of 
Buckingham, who possessed some talents for eloquence, 
harangued them on the protector's title to the crown, and 
displayed those numerous virtues of which he pretended 
that prince was possessed. He next asked them, whether 
they would have the duke for king? and then stopped, 
in expectation of hearing the cry, God save king Rich- 
ard/ He was surprised to observe them silent; and 
turning about to the mayor, ask^d him the reason. The 
mayor replied, that perhaps they did not understand him. 
Puckingham then repeated his discourse with some va- 
riation ; enforced the same topics; asked the same ques- 
tion, and was received with the same silence. " I now 
see the cause (said the mayor) ; the citizens are not ac- 
customed to be harangued by any but their recorder : 
and know not hpw to answer a person of your grace's 
quality."/ The recorder, Fitz-Williams, was then com- 
manded to repe9.t the substance of the duke's speech ; 
but the man, who was averse to the office, took care; 
throughout his whole discourse, to have it uhdefstood 
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that lie spoke nothing of himself, and that he only ton* 
veyed to them the sense of the duke of Buckingham. 
Still the audience kept a profound silence: ^^This is 
wonderful obstinacy (cried the duke) : Express your 
meaning, my friends, one way or other ; when we apply 
to' you on this occasion, it is merely from the regard 
which we beisur to you. The lords and commons have 
sufficient authority, without your consent, to appoiirt a 
king ; but I requir6 you here to declare, in plain terms, 
whether or not you will have the duke of Glouieester for 
your- sovereign?" After all these efforts some of die 
meanest apprentices, incited by the protector's and 
Buckingham's servants^ raised a feeble ciy, God save 
king Richard f The sentiments of the nation were now 
sufficiently declared ; the voice of the people Was the 
voice of God ; and Buckingham, with the mayor, hastened; 
to Baynard's-castle (June 26), where the protector then 
i^^ided, that they might hiake him a tender of the crown. ^ 
When Richard ^f'as told that a great niultitude 
toctorM- ^^ ^^ ^^ court, he refused to appear t6 thekxi; 
somes the and pretended to be apprehensive for his personal 
safely ; a circumstance taken notice of by Buck- 
ingham, who observed to the citizens, that the prince was 
ignotant of the whole design. At last he was persuaded 
to step forth, but he still kept at some distance ; and he 
asked the meaning of their intrusion and importunity. 
Buckingham told him, that the nation was resolved io 
have him for king; the protector declared his' piirpose 
of maintaining his loyalty to the present sovereign, and 
exhorted them to adhere to the same resolution. He 
Was told that the people had determined to have anoth^ 
prince; and if he rejected their unanimous voice, thi^ 
must look out' for oiie who wouldibe: more compliant: 
lliis ai^^ament was too poweHur'toTbe Tesfejieid'j^-he 
prevailed on to accept of the. crown ;' land he thencefortfi 
acted as a Intimate 'and -r^^ful sovereign.' l/i ; :c ' 

•SufT.iIlildii^,'p.49(>. 
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... , This ridiculous farce was soon after followed 
Edwaia v.bjr a scene truly tragical ; the murder of the two 

and of .the , -n • -i -i j - • t^ 

dtike of young pnnces, Kichard gave orders to sir no« 
^°^ bert Brakenbury constable of the Tower, to put 
his nephews, to . death ; but this gentleman, who had 
sentiments of honour, refused to have any band in the 
infamous office. The tyrant then sent for sir James 
Tyrrel, who promised obedience ; and he ordered Brak- 
eufaury to resign to this gentleman the keys and govern- 
ment of the Tower for one night Tjrrrel, choosing tibree 
associates, Slater, Dighton, and Forest, came in the 
night-time to the door of the chamber where the princes 
were lodged ;. and sending in the assassins, be bade 
lliem execute their commission, while he himself stayed 
without. Thqr found the young princes in bed, and 
fadlen into a profound sleep. After suffocating them 
with the bolster and pillows, they shewed their naked 
bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the stairs, deep in the grotmd, under a heap of 
stones.!" These eircumstaaces were all confessed by the 
actors in the following reign ; and they were never pu- 
nished for the crime; probably, because Henij, whose 
maxims Gtf government were extremely arbitrary^ desired 
to establish it as a principle, that the commands of the 
reigning sovereign ought to justify every enormity in 
those who paid obedience to them; But there is one 
circumstance not so easy to be accounted for: it is pre- 
tended that Richard, displeased with the indec^^t man-' 
ner of burying his nephews whom he had murdered^ 
gave his <^aplain orders to dig up the bodies^ and to 
inter, than.in consecrated ground ; and as the man died 
npon yiber, the place of their burial remained unkno^i 
and the bodies could never be found byvany search 
which ;H€|nry could make for them. Yet in die reign, xif 
Cfa^^rles II. when there was occasion to remove some 
stones, and to dig in the vea;y spot.vviitcli was mimtioBled 

•r 
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as the place of their first int^ment, the bones of two 
persons were there {annd, which by their size exactly 
corresfM^uded to the age of Edward and his brother: Ihey 
were concluded with certainty to be the remains of those 
princes, and were interred under a roarble'monumeht, by 
orders of king Charles.** Perhaps Richard's chaplain had 
died before he found an opportunity of executing his nxasr» 
ter's commands; and the bodies being supposed to be al^ 
ready removed, a diligent search was not made for them 
by Henry in the place where they had been buried. 
Richtod Th e first acts of Richard's administration were 
^' to bestow rewards on those who had assisted him 
m usurping the crown, and to gain by favours those who 
he thoujght were best able to support his future goverifc* 
ment Thomas lord Howard was created duke of Nof* 
folk;, sir Thomas Howard his son, earl of Surrey; lord 
Ldv^l, a viscouni; hy the same name; even Idrd Stanley 
was set at liberty, and made steward of the housdioldj 
This nobleman had become obnoxious by his first opp6«- 
sition to Richard's views, and also by his marrying the 
countess-dowager of Richmond,' heir of the Somecset 
family : but semsible of the necessity of subniitting to the 
present government, he feigned such zeal for Richard's 
service, that he was received into favour, and even found 
means to be intrusted with the most important com- 
mands by that politic and jealous tjrrant 

But the person who, both fr<Mn the greatness of h!» 
services^ and the power and splendour of his family,;wail 
best entitled to fevours under the new government, was 
the duke of Buckingham; and Richaril S6@iiied detet^ 
mined to spare no pains or bounty in securing him to hJB 
interests. Buckingham was descendedfrom a daughter 
of TlKonas of Wood^tock^duke . of Gloucester, luicle td 
Richard H. and by this pedigree' he not only was alCed 
to the royal family^ «but !^ad claims for dignities as wdi 
as esibates of a veiy extensive nature. The duke of Olou^ 

t2 
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e&Stefy and Henry earl of Derby, afterward Henry IVr 
Irad married the two daughters and coheirs of Bohun earl 
of Hereford, one of the greatest of the ancient barots, 
wfa(X9e immense property came thus to be divided into 
two shares. One was inherited by the family of Buck- 
inghain ; the other was united to the crown by the house 
of Lancaster, and, after the attainder of that royal line, 
was seizied as legally devolved to them by the sovereigns 
of the house of York. The duke of Buckingham laid 
hold of the present opportunity, and claimed the restitu- 
tion of that portion of the Hereford estate which had 
escheated to the crown, as well as of the great office of 
conrtable, which had long continued by inheritance in 
his ancestors of that family. Richard readily complied 
with these demands, which were probably the price sti- 
pulated to Buckingham for his assistance in promoting 
the ui^urpation. That nobleman was invested with the 
office of constable; he received a grant of the estate of 
Hereford ;' ihany othier dignities and honours were con- 
ferred upon him ; and the king thought himself sure of 
preserving the fidelity of a man whose interests seemed 
so closely connected with those of the present govern- 
ment. 

Duke of But it was impossible that fi'iendship could 
^5u^' long remain inviolate between two men of such 
contented, comipt ihiuds as Richard and the duke of Buck- 
mgham. Historians ascribe their first rupture to the 
king^s refusal of making restitution of the Hereford 
Estate; but it is certain, from records, that he passed a 
grant for that pupose, and that the full demands of Buck- 
ingham were satisfied in this particular. Perhaps Rich- 
ard was' soon sensible of the danger which might ensue 
ifrom conferring such an immense property 6n a man of so 
fuirbulent a disposition, and afterward raised difficulties 
about the execution of his own grant; perhaps he refused 
some other' dJemands of Buckingham, whom he found it 

' Dugdale'B Bairon. vol. 1. p. 168, 169. 
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imjpossibleto gratify for his pa$t s^rrices ; perhaps^ kere- 
solved, according, to the usual maxim of politicians, to 
seize the first opportunity of ruining this powerful sv/b- 
Ject, who had been the principal instrument of his ovtb 
elevation ; and the discovery of this intention begat the 
first discontent in the duke of Buckingham. However 
this may be, it is certain that the duke, soon after Rich<^ 
ard's accession, began to form a conspiracy against the 
government, and attempted to overthrow that usurpa^ 
tion which he himiself had so zealously contributed tb 
fistablish. 

Never was therfe in any country a usurpation more flag^ 
rant than that of Richard, or more repugnant to er&rj 
principle of justice and public interest. His claim wa» 
entirely founded on imprudent allegations, never attempt- 
ed to be proved, some of them incapable of proof, and s^l 
rf them implying scandalous reflections on his own fa- 
mily, and on the persons with whom he was the mo^ 
nearly connected. His title was never acknowledged 
by any national assembly, scarcely even by the lowest 
populace to whom he appealed ; and it had become preva- ' 
lent, .merely for want of some person of distinction; who 
might stand forth against him, and give a Voice, to those 
sentiments of general detestation which arose in every 
bosom. Were men disposed to pardon these violations 
of public right, the sense of private and domestic duly; 
which* is not to be efFa,ced in the most barbarous times; 
must have begotten an abhorrence against him; and 
have represented the murder of the young and innocent 
pri^ices, his nephews, with whose protection he had beetf 
intrusted, in the most odious colours imaginable. To 
endure such a bloody usurper seemed to draw disgrace 
upon' tiie nation, and to be attended with immediate'dan:-^ 
^r to every individual who was distinguished by birth,' 
merit, or services. Such ^as become the general voice 
of the people ; all parties were united in the saime senti- 
ments; and the Lancastrians, so long oppressed, and of 
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late «o much discredited, felt their blMted hopes again 
Revive, ejid anxiously expected thfe consequences of these 
extraordinary events. The duke of Buckingham, whose 
&inily had been devoted to that iater&t, and who by hid 
mother, H daughter of Edmund duke of Somerset, was 
allied to the house of Lancaster, was easily induded to 
espouse the cause of this party, and to endeavour the re- 
storing of it to its^ ancient superiority. Morton bishop of 
Ely, a zealous Lancastrian, whom the king had impri- 
^ned, and had afterward committed to the bustody of 
Buckingham, encouraged these sentiments ; and by his 
exhortations the duke cast his ^ye towards the young 
earl of Richmond, as the only perik^n who could free the 
jDiation from the tyranny of the present usurper.* 
■nie «ixi df Henry earl of Richmond was at this time de- 
»i9imioiid. tained in a kind of honourable custody by the 
duke of Britanny: and his descent j which seemed to 
give him some pretensions to the crown, had been a great 
objectof jealousy both inthelateand in the present reign. 
John the first duke of Somerset, who wa$ grandson of 
John of Gaunt by a spurious branch, but legitimated by 
act of parliament, had left only one daughter, Margaret; 
and bis younger brother Edmund had succeeded him in 
his titles, and in a considerable part of hisfortune. Mar- 
garet had espoused Edmund earl of Richmond; half-bro- 
ther of Henry VL and son of sir Owen Tudor 5uad Ca- 
therine of France, relict of Henry V. and she bore him 
only one son, who received the name of Henry, and who 
after his father's death inherited the honours and fortune 
of Richmond. His mother, beiiig a widow, had espoused, 
in second marriage, sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Bucking- 
ham, and after the death of that gentleman had maxried 
lord Stanley; but had no children by either of these h\is- 
bands ; pnd her son Henry was thus> in the event of her 
d^ath, the. sole heir of all her fortunes^ Bnt this was not 
thp most jQonsid^rablc advantage. which he h^ad reason to 

• lf»t» Croyl. .^QBt, p. 5$S. • 
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expect from her siiccesmon; he would represetrt the eldet 
bmnch of the house of Somerset; he would inherit all 
the title 6f thatfamily^tothe^rown; and thomgh its claim, 
while any legitimate branch subsisted of the house of Lan<^ 
caster, had always been much disregarded, the zeal of 
&crticm, after the death of Henry VI. and the murder of 
prince Edward, immediately conferred a weight and con* 
sideration upon it* »' 

Edward IV. finding that all the Landastrians bad 
turned their attention towards the young earl of Rich-^ 
mond as the object of their hopes, thought him also wor*^ 
thy of his attention; and pursued him into his retreat in 
Britanny, whither his uncle the earl of Pembrk>ke' had 
carried him after the battle of Tewkesbury, so fatal to \ai 
party. He applied to Francis 11. duke of Britanny; who 
was his ally, a weak btit a good prince; and urged him 
to dfeliver up this fugitive, who might be the source of 
future disturbances in England ; but the duke averse to 
so dishonburable a proposal, would only consent that> 
for the security of Edward, the young nobleman should 
be detilined in custody; and he received an annual p^n->- 
9ion from England for the safe-keeping or the subsistence 
of his pirisoneh But towards the end of Edward's r^ign^ 
when the kingdom wais menaced with a war both front 
Fratice and Scotland, the anxieties of die English court 
with regard to Henry we^e much increased ; and Eklrward 
niade a new proposal to the duke, which cohered, under 
the fairest appearances, the most bloody and treacherous 
intentions. He pretended that he was desirous of gain- 
ing his enemy, and of uniting him to his^owii family b}^ 
a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth; and he soli-* 
cited to have him seiit over to England, in order to exe-^ 
cute a scheme which would redcmnd so much^ to hii 
advantage. These piretences, seconded, as is su^^sedy' 
by bribes to Peter Landais, a corrupt ministei^^- by whoitl 
the duke waslientirdy governed, gained credit With th^ 
OQurt of Britanny: Henry was delivered' into' th^ hands 
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oftke Ei^lish agents; he was ready to anbaik, * wliep 
a suspidoii of Edward's real design was suggested to the 
duke, who recall^ his orders, and thus saved the un^ 
happy youth from the imminent danger which hung 
over him. 

These symptoms of continued jealousy in the reigmi^ 
family of England, both seemed to give some authority 
to Henry's pretensions, and made him the object of ge- 
neral favour and compassion, on account of the dangers 
and persecutions to which he was exposed* The uni- 
versal detestation of Richard's conduct turned still more 
the attention of the nation, towards Henry; and as all 
the descendants of the house of York were either women 
or minors, be seemed to be the only person from Whom 
the nation could expect the expulsion of the odious and 
bloody tyrant. But notwithstanding these circumstance^ 
which were so favourable to him, Buckingham and the 
bishop of Ely 'well knew that there would still lie many 
obstacles in his way to the throne; and that though the 
niettion had been much divided between Henry VI. and 
the duke of York, while pr^ent possession and heredi- 
tary right stood in opposition to each other; yet as soob 
as these titles were united in Edward IV. the bulk of the 
people had come over to the reigning family ; and the 
Lancastrians had extremely decayed, both in numbers 
and in authority. It was therefore suggested by Mor- 
ton, and readily assented to by the di^^e, that the only 
means of overtnrning the present usurpation, was to 
unite th^ opposite &ctions,' by contracting a marriage 
between the eapt of Richmond and the princess Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of king Edward, and thereby blend- 
ing together the opposite pretensions of their families, 
which had so lonjg been the source of public disorders 
and* convulsions. They were sensible that the people 
WjCffe extremely desiroys of repose, after so many bloody 
and destKUCJtive coounotions ; that both Yorkists and Lan- 
castriana, who noiiF.lay equally under oppressimi, would 
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embmce this scheme with ardour; and that the prospect 
of reconciling the two parties, which was in itself so de- 
sirable an end, wouM, when added to the general hatred 
against the present government, render their cause abso- 
lutely invincible. In consequence of these views, the 
prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, steward to the coun- 
tess of Richmond, first opened the project of such a unioii 
to that lady ; and the plan appeared so advantageous for 
her son^ and at the same time so likely to sugqeed, that 
it* /admitted not of the least hesitation. Dr. Lewis, a 
Welsh physician, who had access to the queen-dowager 
in her sanctuary, carried the proposals to her ; and found, 
that revenge for the murder of her brother aiwi of her 
three sons, apprehensions for her surviving family, and in- 
dignation against her confinement, easily overcame all 
her prejudices ag^ainst the house of Lancaster, atid pro- 
cured Her approbation of a marriage to which the ageU 
birth, as well as the present situation of the parties, 
seemed so haiturally* to invite them. She secretly bor- 
rowed a sum of money in the city, sent it over to the earl 
ofRichmond, required his oath to celebrate the marriage 
as soon as he should arrive in England, advised him to ' 
levy as maiiy foreign forces as possible, and promised to 
join him on his first appearance with all the friends and 
partisans of her family . 

Buckine- '^^ P^^*^ being thus laid upon the solid fpun- 
bamexe- datious of good seusc and sound policy, it was 
* . secretly communicated to the principal persons 
of both parties in all the counties of England: and a 
wonderfiil alacrity appeared in every order of nien to for- 
ward its success and completion. But it was impos- 
sible that so extensive a conspiracy could be conducted 
in so secret a manner as entirely to escape the jealous and 
vigi^lemt eye of Richard ; and he soon received intelli- 
genbe that his enemies, headed by the duke of Bucking- 
ham, were forming some design against his authority. 
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He immediately put hinfwself in a posture of defieoce by 
levying troops in the north ; and he summoned the duke 
to appear at court, in such terms as seemed to promise 
him a r^iewal of their former amity. But that nobler- 
man, well acquainted with the barbarity and treachery 
of Richard, replied only by taking arms in Wales, 
and giying the signal to his accomplices for a gene- 
ral insurrection in all parts of England. But at that 
very time there happened to fall such heavy rains, so in^ 
cessant and continued, as exceeded any known in the 
memory of man; and the Severn, with the other rivers in 
that neighbourhood, swelled to a height which rendered 
them impassable (October), and prevented Buckingliam 
from marchitig into the heart of England to join his as- 
sociates* The Welshmen, partly moved by superstition 
^t this extraordinary event, partly distressed by famine 
in their camp, fell off from him; and Buckingham> 
finding himself deserted by his followers, put on a dis- 
guise, and took inciter in the house of Bannister, an. old 
servant of his family. But being detected in his retreat, 
he was brought to the king at Salisbury; and was inr 
jstantly executed, according to the isiimmary Method prao 
tised in that e^e.^ The ol^er conspirators, who: took 
arms in four di^rent places^ at Exeter, at Sali9bury^ at 
Newbury, and at Maidstone, hearing of the duke of 
Buckingham's misfortunes, despaired of success and im- 
mediately dispersed themselves. 

The marquis of Dorset and the bishop of Ely made 
their escape beyond sea ; many others were equally foiv 
tunate; several fell into Richard's hands, of whom he 
made some examples. His executions seem not to have 
been remarkably severe ; though we are told of otie genj- 
tieman, William Colingboume, wbo suflfered under co- 
lour of this rebellion,^ but in reality for a distich of quib- 
bling verses which he had composed, s^ainst Richard and 

f 'Hi0t« Cxoyl. contf p. 568. 
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hid minidters." Tlie earl of Riehmondv tn conceit ^Yitii 
his friends, had set sail- from St. Malo's, carrying oa 
board a bbdy of five thc^saod men, levied in foceiga 
parts i but his fleet being ai first driven back by a storm, 
he appeared not on the coast of England till aftec the 
dispersion of all his friends; and he found himself 
obliged to return to the court of Britanny. . 

The king, every where triumphant, and fortified by 
this unsuccessful attempt to dethrone him, ventured. at 
last to summon a parliame&t (Jan., 23); a measure^ which 
his crimes and flagiiant usurpaticm had induced him hi« 
therto to decline^ Though it was natural that the parlia*- 
tnent, in ^ c(mtest of national parties, should always ad^ 
hbre to the Victor, he seems to have apprehended, lest his 
title, founded on no principle, and supported by no par^^ 
ty, might be rejected by that assembly . But bis enonies 
being now at his feet, the parliaihent had no choicd left 
but to recognise his authority, and acknowledge his right 
to the crown. His only son Edward, then a youth of 
twelve years of 2ge\ was created prince of Wales ; . the 
duties of tonnage and poundage were granted to the king 
for life ; ami Richard, in order to reconcile the nation to 
his government, passed some popular laws, particularly 
one against the late practice of extorting money on pre- 
t«ice of benevolence. 

: All the other measures of the king tended to the sam^e 
ol^ject. Sensible, that the only circumstance which 
could give him security, was to gain the confidence of 
the Ydrldsts, he paid court to the queen^^dowagser with 
such art and address, made such earnest protestations of 
his sincere good- will and friendship, that this princess^ 
tired of confinement, and despairing of any success froni 
her former projects, ventured, to leave her sanctuary, and 

•■''•. • . . . '•^' 

" The lines weie : 

Tie Rat, tKe Cftt, aad Lovel that; D(ig, ' ' 

Rule all England tu^der the Hog. 

Allading to the names of RatcUfie and Catesby ; and to Richard's arms^ which 
were a boar. - ■ . . ■ . • • ' ; : • 
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to put herself and her daughters into the hands oT tfie 
tyrant But he soon carried farther his views for the es- 
tablishment of his throne. He had married Anne the 
second daughter of the earl of Warwick, and widow of 
Edward prince of Wales, whom Richard himself had 
murdered ; but this princess having borne him but one 
son, who died about this time, he considered her as an in- 
vincible obstacle to the settlement of his fortune, and he 
was believed to have carried her off by poison ; a crime 
for which the public could ncA be supposed to have any 
solid proof, but which the usual tenor of his conduct 
made it reasonable to suspect He now thought it in 
his power to remove the chief perils which threatened 
his govermnent. The earl of Richmond, he knew, could 
never be formidable but from his projected msurris^ with 
thie princess Elizabeth, the true heir of the crovm ; and 
he therefore intended, by means of ;a papal dispensation, 
to espouse, himself, this princess, and thus to unite in 
liis own family their contending titles. The queen- 
dowager, eager to recover her lost authority, neither 
scrupled this alliance, which was very unusual in Eng- 
land, and was regarded as incestuous, nor felt any hor- 
ror at marrying her daughter to the, murderer of her 
three sons and of her brother : she even joined, so far 
her interests with those of the usurper, that she wrote to 
all her partisans, and among the rest, to her son th§ 
marquis of Dorset, desiring them to withdraw from the 
earl of Richmond ; an injury which the earl could never 
ai^erward forgive : the court of Rome was applied to for 
a diapensation : Richard thought that he could easily de-^ 
fend himself during the interval^ till it arrived; and h^ 
had afterward the agreeable prospect of a full and secure 
settlement He flattered himself, that the English na- 
tion, seeing all danger removed of a disputed succession, 
would then acquiesce under the dominion of a prince, 
who Was of mature years, of great abilities, aird of a ge; 
nius qualified for government ; and that they would for- 
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give hitn all the crimes which he had committed, in 
paving his w^y to the throne. - 
' * But the crimes of Richard were so horrid 'and so 
shocking to humanity, thaf the natural sentimait^ of 
men, without any political or public views, were suflS- 
cifent to render his government unstable; and every per- 
son of probity and honour was earnest to prevent the 
i&ceptre from being any longer polluted by that bloody 
and faithless hand which held it. All the exiles flocked 
to the earl of Richmond in Britanny, and exhorted him 
to hasten his attempt for a new invasion, and to prevent 
the marriage of the princess Elizabeth,^ which must prove 
fatal to all his hopes. The earl, sensible of the urgent 
necessity, but dreading the treachery of Peter Landais, 
who had entered into a negotiation with Richard for be- 
traying him, was obliged to attend only to his present 
safety; and he made his e^ape to the court of France. 
The ministers of Charles VIII. who had now succeeded 
to the throne after the death of his father Lewis, gave 
him coimtenance and protection ; and being desirous of^ 
raising disturbance to Richard, they secretly encouraged 
the earl in the levies which he made for the support of 
hi's enterprise upon England. The earl of Oxford, whom' 
Richard's siispicions had thrown into confinement, hav- 
ing made his escape, here joined Henry ; and inflamed 
his ardour for the attempt, by the favourable accounts 
tvhich he brought of the dispositions of the English 
Nation, and their universal hatred of Richard's crimes 
and usurpation. 

Wasion The carl of Richmond set sail iS*om Harfleur 
Jaich^' m Normandy with a small army of about two 
A^str, thousand men; and after a navigation of six 
J485. days, he arrived at Milford-haven in Wales, 
where he landed without opposition. He directed his 
course to that part of the kingdom, in hopes that the 
Welsh, who regarded him as their countryman, and who 
had been already prepossessed in favour of his cause by 
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means of the duke of Buckingham, ivould join his 
standard, and enable him to make head against the 
established government. Richard, who knew not in 
what quarter • he might expect the invader, had taken 
post at Nottingham, in the centre of the kingdom ; and 
having given commissions to different persons in the 
several counties, whom he empowered to oppose his 
enemy, he proposed in person to fly on the first alarm to 
the place exposed to danger. Sir Rice ap Thomas and 
sir Walter Herbert were intrusted with his authority in 
Wales; but the former immediately deserted to Henry ; 
the second made but feeble opposition to him ; and the 
earl, advancing towards Shrewsbury, received every day 
some reinforcement from his partisans. Sir Gilbert Tal-^ 
bot joined him with all the vassals and retainers of the 
family of Shrewsbury ; sir Thomas Bouchier arid sir 
Walter Hungerford brough* their {ricsids to share his 
fortunes; and the appearance of men of distinction in 
his camp made already his cause wear a fevourable 
aspect. , .. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefly exposed, 
proceeded not sq much from the zeal of bis open ene-* 
VpAeB\ as from the infidelity of his pretended friends* 
Scarce any nobleman of distinction was sincerely at- 
tached to his cause, except the duke of Norfolk; and ^I 
those who feigned the most loyalty, were only watchii^ an 
opporttinity to betray and desert him^ But the persons of 
whom he entertained : the greatest' suspicion, were lord 
Stanley and his brother sir William ; whose connexion^i 
with the family of Richmond, notwithstanding theis pro* 
fesaions of attachment to his person, were never entirely 
forgotten or overlooked by him. When he empowered 
lord Stanley to levy forces, he still retained his eldest ison 
lord StraiPge, as a pledge fer his fidelity ; and &at no<» 
bleman .was^ on this account, obliged to employ great 
caution and reserve in his proceedings. He raised a pow- 
erful body of his frietada and retaioers in Cheshiie and 
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Lancashirej but without openly dedafing himself; and 
though Hemy had received secret asisurances of his 
friendly intentions, the -armies on both sides knew not 
what to infer from his equivocal behaviour. 
Battle of Th® *w^ rivals at last approached each other 
Bosworth. at Bosworth, near Leicester ; Henry, at the head 
of six thousand men, Richard with an army of 
above double the number ; and a decisive action was 
every hour expected betweenthem. Stanley, who com* 
manded above seven thousand men^ took care 'to post 
himself at Atherstone, not far from the hostile camps ; 
and he made such a disposition as enabled him* on oc* 
casion to join either party. Richard had too much 
sagacity not to discover his intentions from thosie move* 
ments ; but he kept the secret from his own men for fear 
of discouraging them ; he took not immediate revenge 
on Stanly's son, as some of his courtiers advised him ; 
because.he hoped that so valuable a pledge would induce 
the father to prolongstill farther his ambiguous conduct; 
and he hastened to decide by arms the quarrel with his 
competitor ; being certain, that a victory over the earl of 
Richmond would enable him to take • andple revenge on 
all his enemies, open and concealed. 
Deatiior The van of Richmond's army, consisting of 
the king, archcrs, was commanded by the earl of Oxford 5 
sir Gilbert Talbot led the right wing ; sir John Savage 
the left; the earl himself, accompanied by his uncle the 
earl of Pembroke, placed himself in the main body^ 
Richard also took post in his main body, and intrusted 
the coQHXkand of his van to the duke of Nbrfolk ; as his 
wings were never engaged, we have not learned the 
names of the several commanders. Soon after the battle 
began, lord Stanley, whose conduct in this .whok a£bb 
discovers, great precaution and abilittas, appeared in die 
field, and declared for the :earl of Richmond. Thi3> 
measure, which was unexpected to the men, though not^ 
to their leaders, ;had a proportionable effect on bbth 
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armies ; it inspired unusual courage intoHcnry's scddier^; 
it threw Richard's into dismay and confusion- The 
intrepid tyrant, sensible of his desperate situation, east 
his eyes around the field, and descrying his rival at no 
great distance, he drove against him with fury, in hopes' 
that either Henry's death or his own would decide the 
victory between them. He killed with his own hands 
sir William Brandon, standard-bearer to the earl; he 
dismounted sir -John Cheyney : he was now within reach 
oif Richmond himself, who declined not the combat; 
when sir William Stanley, bteakmg in with his iroepsi 
surrounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the last 
moment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and perished by 
a fate too mild and honourable for his multiplied and 
detestable enormities. His men every where sought for 
safety by flight. . . ^ , 

y There fell in this battle about four thousand of the 
vanquished ; and among these the duke of Norfolk, 
lord Ferrars of Chartley , sir Richard Rateliffe, sir Robert 
Piercy,' and sir Robert Brakenbury. The loss was in- 
considerable on the side of the victors. Sir William 
Catesby, a great instrument of Richard's crimes^ was 
taken, and soon after beheaded, with some others, at 
Leicester. The body of Richard was found in the field 
covered with dead enemies, and all besmeared with blood ; 
' it was thrown carelessly across a horse ; was carried to 
Leicester amidst the shouts of the inisulting spectatoi^ ; 
and was interred in the Gray-Friars' church of that plaice. 
Character ^^^ historiaus who fdvour Richard (for even 
ofBichaid thi^ tjnraht has met with partisans among the 
later waiters) maintain, that he was well qualified 
for government, had he legally obtained it ; and tha^t he 
coinmitted no cHmes but such as were necessary to pro- 
cure him possession of the crown ; but this is a poof 
apology, when it is confessed, that he was ready to c6mmit 
the most horrid crimes which appeared necessary for 
that purpose; and it is certaiti ihat all his cburs^e aiid 
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capacity, qualities in' which he really seems not to have 
be^n deficient, wohM never have made compensation to 
the people for the danger of the precedent, and for the 
contagious example of vice and murder, exalted upon the 
throne. This prince was of a small stature, hump-backed, 
and had a harsh disagreeable countenance ; so that his 
body was in every particular no less deformed than his 
mmd. 

Thus have we pursued the history of England through 
a series of many barbarous ages; till we have at last 
reached the dawn otcivility and ^science, and have the 
prospect both of greater certainty in our historical nar- 
rations, and of being able to present to the reader a spec- 
tacle more worthy of his attention. The want of cer- 
taJiity, however, and of circumstances, is not alike to be 
complained of thi'dughout every period of this long niar- 
ration. This island possesses many ancient historians of 
good credit, as well as many historical monuments ; and 
it is rare, that the a!nnals of so uncultivated a people, as 
Mrere the English as well as the other European nations 
after the decline of Roman learning, have been trans- 
mitted to posterity ' so complete, and with so little mix- 
ture of falsehood and of fable. This advantage we owe 
entirely to the clergy of the church of Rome; who, 
founding their authority on their superior knowledge, 
preserved the precious literature of antiquity from a total 
extinction;* and under shelter of their numerous privi- 
leges and inimuniti^s, acquired a security by means of 
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> Ev^iy oiie that has peruse^ the ancient monkish writers knows, that how- 
ewex baibaroas their; ow^ s^e, d^ are .fiill -of aUuskmt to tile Latin classics, 
especially the poets, liiere seems alsQ^ in those middle ages, to. hare remained 
' many ^iicieftt tt^KikB tliatlaze liow lost. 'Malinesbur^', who flourished 'in ihe rbign 
of Hennr I. and king Stephen, quotes I4yy's description, of Caasar's passage' over 
the Rnmcon." Fitipfetephen,' who lived in the reign of Henry II. alludes to a 
p^fpai^ ip, the laiger history ^<}f Sallust In the odlection ot letters, which passes 
linder tl^ name of Thoinas i Becket, we see how familiar all the ancient history ' 
and BffBaBathocikB yre^ i^ tiie rmore ingenious and more dignified churchmen of 
that time, and consequently how much &t order of men must have surpassed all 
the other mend)ers of the society. That prelate and his friends call each other 
philosophers in all the course of their correspond^ce, and consider the rest of the 
^orld as sunk^in total ignorance and barbarism. 
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the supewtitiWj whieh tbciy 'wouW in ^m have dbonpeni 
from the justice mi humajiity of those tm^Nileot end It 
K^ntious ages. Nor is the spectacle altogether unenta:- 
gaining aiwi xmmsrtructive which the history of those 
times present to las. Th^ view of human manners, in 
jE^U thfsar variety of appearances, is both profitaUe and 
fl^greeable ; and^ if the aspect in some periods seem horrid 
and deformed, we may thence learn to cherish wititi the 
greater anxiety that science and civility which has so close 
^ connexion with yirt\*e mA hvmwity^ and which, as it is 
^ jsovereign antidote ^ains| superstition is abo the moat 
jeiSectosi remedy ?igaiiist vice and dword^ars of everry kiad. 

The rise, progress, perf^tipi^, bx^ di^l^ of ait aB4 
^irace, are curious objects of capte¥^platioA> apd inti- 
mately con^iepted w^h a narration of civil trei^^a^t^na. 
The events of up particular period cai^ be folly ^ccpuoted 
for, but by cpnwdering th^ degrees of adva»(^emeid: 
which meu have reached in those particulajs. 

Those who cast their eye on the geoeral revolutions 
pf society, will find,, that, as almost all improvements of 
the human mind had reached nearly to l&eir gftate of per* 
fection about the age of Augustus, there was a aenfible 
decline from that poi^t or period ; and pen OieYicefartb 
relapsed gradually into ignorance and barbaric. The 
unlimited extent of the Rpmap empire, and the conse^ 
quent despotism of its monarchs, ei^tii^ished s^l emuf 
Jation, debased the generous Sfurits of mw, and depressed 

that noble flame by which all the refined arfei t^mt bt 

i^berished and enlivened. The miUtary gpy^ieninent 
which soon succeeded, rendered even the live^ and pro- 
perties of men insecure and precarious ; and proved de- 
structive tp those vulgar and more necessary arts of 
agriculture, manufkctures, and commerce ; and, in the 
«id, to the military art and genius itself, by which alone 
the immense fabric of the empire eould be supported. 
The irruption pf the barbarous nations which soon fol-» 
lowed, overwhelmed all human knowledge, wliic^ was 
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ajbre»d^ far tiiitedaslitie ;- todkneiiaunk eyeijr age d^p^ 
mtor ig:iiorance^ stupidiiy, an^ snpendtitioii ; till the l%ht ' 
of aacieat science aawi Uitory had veiy nearly 8»ffered a 
total extiotctkm ia all the EAiropean oations. 

But there is a pomt of depression, as- well as of exal- 
tatioD> from which human affairs naturally return in a 
oaDttary direGtiom^ and beyond which they seldom pass 
eithi^r in their advancement or decline. The period m 
wiiich the people of Christendom were the lowest sunk 
in ignoif&iicey aasd consequently in disoniers of every kind, 
may jxaiiy be fixed, at the eleventh century, abcKft Aft; 
age. of William the Conqueror ; and from that era, tW 
msk of science, beginning to reascend, threw out many 
^leajms of Kght, which preceded the full morning when 
letters were revived in the fi£keenth century: The Danes, 
and other northern people, who had so bug infested' all 
the coasts^ atid eveni the inland parts of Europe, by their 
depredations, havisig now learned the sufts^ 0I tillage and 
agriculture^, fbuhd a certain subaistence at hom^, a^d 
were no longer tempted to desert their industry, in onler 
t0 sedc a precarious livelihood by rapine and by the 
plunder of their neighbours^ The feudal governments, 
ab0, among the more southern nations, were reduced to- 
s kind of systi^Ek; and though that strange species of 
civil polity was ill fitted to ensure either liberty or tran^" 
qnillily, it was preferable to the universal licesK^and 
disovder which had every where preceded it But per-^ 
haps there. Was no event which tended farther to the im- 
pisQveiiiezit of the age, than one which has not been 
naichi remarked, — die aeddental finding of a copy of 
J^usfcinian's Pandects, 2d)out ^ year 1130^ in the tpwii> 
o£ Amaikfi, in Italy. 

The ecclesiastics, w^ bad Imsnre, and some> in^lin^ 
tron.tost«xiy, imniediately adoj^nted with zeal tfais^ik^lieft^ 
systcim of jtirisprudence, and spread the knowli^dge of it 
^onghdut every pari o# Europe. Besides the intii^tHsic 
n^itH of th« pearfteinaa^e, it was recommei^ded to them 
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by. its original connexion with the imperial city of Rofme, 
which, beii^ the seat of their religion, seemed to acquire 
a new lustre and authority by the diffusion of its laws 
over the*^ western world. In less than ten years after Ihe 
discovery of the Pandects, V acarius, under the protec- 
tion of Theobald archbishop of Canterbury, read public 
lectures of civil law in the university of Oxford ; and the 
clergy every where, by their example, as well as exhor- 
tation, were the means of diffusing the highest esteem 
for this new science. That order of men having large 
possessions to defend, was in a manner necessitated to 
laim their studies towards the law ; and their properties 
being often endangered by the violence of the princes^ and 
barons, it became their interest to enforce the observance 
of general and equitable rules, from which alone they, 
could receive protection. As they possessed all the know- 
ledge of the age,' and were alone acquainted with the 
habits of thinking, the practice as well as science of the 
law fell mostly into their hands ; and though the dose 
(annexion which, without any necessity, Aey formed 
between the canon and civil law, begat a jealousy in, the 
laity of England, and prevented the Roman jurisprudence 
from becoming the municipal law of the country, as was 
the case in many states of £iu*ope, a great part of it was 
secretly transferred into the practice of the courts of 
justice, and the imitation of their neighbours made the 
En^i&di gradually endeavour to raise their own law from 
its briginalvstate of rudeness and imperfection. 
' It is easy to see what advantages Europe must have 
reaped by its inheriting at once from the ancients so 
complete an art, which was also so necessary for giving 
security to all other arts, and which, by refining, and 
still more by bestowing solidity tm the judgment, served 
as a model to farther improvements. The sensible utility 
of the Roman law, both to public and private interest, 
recommended the study of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and speculative sciences carried no charms with 
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them ; and :thu$ : the last branch of ancient literature 
.which remains uncorrtipted, was happily the first trans- 
mitted to the modem world; for it is remarkable, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, when the philosophers 
were universally infected with superstition and sophistry, 
and the poets and historians with barbarism, the lawyers, 
who in other countries are seldom models of science or 
politeness, were yet able, by the constant study and close 
imitation i of their predecessors, to maintain the sistme 
•good sense in their decisions and reasonings, and the 
same purity in their language and expression. 

What -bestowed an additional merit on the ciVrl law, 
was the extreme imperfection of that jurisprudence which 
preceded it among all the European nations, especially 
among the Saxons, or ancient English. The absurdities 
which prevailed at that time in the administration of jus- 
tice, may be conceived from the iauthentic monuments 
which remain of the ancient Saxon laws; where a pecu- 
niary commutation was received for every crime, where 
stated prices were fixed for men's lives and members, 
whercprivate revenges were authorized for all injuries, 
where the useof the ordeal, corsnet, and afterward of Jthe 
duel, was the received method of proof, and where the 
judges were rustic freeholders^ assembled of a sudden, 
and deciding a cause from one debate or altercation of the 
parties. Such a state of society was very little advanced 
beyond the rude state of nature; violence universally 
prevailed, instead of general and equitable maxims; the 
pretended liberty of the times was only an incapacity of 
submitting to government ; and men, not protected by 
law. in .their lives and properties, sought shelter by their 
personal servitude and attachments under some powerful, 
chieftain, or by voluntary combinations^ 

, The gradual progress of improvement raised the Eu- 
rapeans . somewhat above this uncultivated state; ^nd 
affairs, in this island particularly, took early a turn which 
was. more favourabk to justice and to liberty. Civil 
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ev^loym^a^tf^ 9^ occupatioiis soon 'be<!aiDe honouiodBfe 
aioong t}ie EngUsh ; the situation of that people ven- 
4eEed 3^ the perpeti^al attention to wars so rbeoessary qub 
amoirkg their neighbours, mad all regard was not ooa^ned 
to the Boilitajry professioe ; the geotry, and even th^a no- 
bility, began to de^m an acquaintance with tibie law a 
^ece8sary part coeducation: they were less diverted thafi 
after^?^rd: frojiJ[i studies of this kind by other sciences ; 
and fn the 9^^ pf Henry VI. as we are told by Fortescue, 
hef e w^re in the inn^ ^ eourt about tko thousand stu^ 
dents, most of them men of hoqourable birth, who gave 
^ appli^^t^oij), to this branch of civil knowledge; a circum- 
st^CfB whi^h proves, th^it a considerable progress was 
^eskdy made ^i the science of govemmeot, and which 
progno^tiqated a still greater. 

One chief advantage which resulted from the intro- 
ductioi^ m^ pirogres^ of the arts, was the introductioii 
and pro^e3s of ^eedom ; and this consequence afleeted 
men both in their personal and civil capacities. 

If w^ consider ihe ancient state of Europe, we shall 
find, that the far greater part of the society were ewiy 
where bereaved of their personal liberty, ^bA lived eo- 
tirely gjt th^ will of their masters. Every one that was 
not noble was a slave ; the peasants were sold akn^ witijL 
the lapd ; the few inhabitants of cities were not mn better 
condition; even the gentry themselves were subjected to 
a long l3^ain of subordination vender the greater baixnift, 
or chief vagsals of the cpown; who, though seemingly 
plaqed in a high st^e of splwdoqr, yet, having but a 
slender protection from law, were exposed to every temrr 
pest of the state, and, by the prec wious condition in which 
thejr lived, paid dearly for the poiv^ir of oppressing and 
tyrannising over their inferiors. The first incident which 
brojce in upon this violent system of government, was 
the% practice begun in Italy, and imitated in France, of 
erecting cpmmunities and corporations, endowed with 
privileges find a septate miwiQipal gftvemment, which 
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giftVd tUem pricrtectioii: against the tyhomy of Uke bat aii%' 
aikd whioh lihe ptulc^ kiiiiself deenied itpradmitt to re^-^ 
speot/ The relaxation of the feudal temifes^ and oil 
executicHi. soniewliat stricter of the public hbvif bei^owed> 
aa i^Guiependence on vaussals which was unknoiwn to tbeir* 
&re&ther8« And evea die peasants l^emselyes, though, 
lateir thaa;i other orders of &e state^ made thidir esciq^< 
from those bonds of viUeaaage! or slavery in which theiy^ 
had forWy be^ retabed. 

.: It may appeair strange, that the parogrtes of the^ artSy 
which, seosis^ [adslicmg the Greeks and Romans^ to have 
daily iiSicreased the number pf slayes^ should, lok later * 
tiymes^ have proved so general a source of liberty'; htam 
thds diffenrenoe ill the events proceeded- firoln a grettt dif«t 
ference ia the Gircumstaaees which attended thcise im^H 
tjatiitms. The ancient baronsy obliged to mamtam th^m-^ 
^Ives contiiniaUy m a nnditory posture^ and Utde emnloui^ 
of eloquddcei or splendour, e]3aploy^ not their vilktiuff 
aa domesftki servants^ moefa less as manufaetorers } but 
compoied their relimie of fc^emen, whose military spirit 
rcmdeffid the chieftain formidable to bis-neighbeurs, aad 
who were ready to attend hiip in every wl»rfibe entefrptiscf^ 
"Skd vHIaioa weret entirely oeeiipied m the cultivation of 
theii' mdMOr'a land^ aiid paid theJar rents ^her in^ ooim 
and (Sattle aoid othe^ iH*oda<ee of the farm, or in: servile 
QiSbces^< whiclh Xh^ perfonD^ed about the biateai'si fam^Tv 
aqkd upon the far«te whi^h he r^bauied in; hk own pm^^ 
session. In proportion as agriculture improved and mo>- 
n^ in€];e9>9^^ it was> iomd that these services^ though 
extmD^rly: burdtia^nle to the^ villain, were of litnle. iid^- 
vants^e tQ» th^ nii^er i and that the^ prodhaee &i a larg^ 

' y lliere appear early symptoms of iJiie jealousy entertained by the barona against 
^$ Tpmp99» of t^e i^rtqL^ ^ttnidiv^ Of fheiiar Ucentioiia paveik. A la-w was cftl^ 
acted, 7 Henry IV. chap. 17. .^rohibitiBg any one who did not possess twen1^0fail«> 
^dgA^ ^a^- in^Isuifcdr fr^mbin^g'hid soOji app^enttetis to^any tradr. They lOtdid' 
already that the- cities began to drain the coun^try of the laboureraaadhusbaadiot^ai 
airdhdict dot fBif esee' how mnch 1^6 increase or comtit^rcd would increase tBe value 
of their estates, ^ee farther, Cotton, p. 179. The kixkni tCf^nqpunigQ t^as k«^iig|lt# 
granted them this privilege, th^t any villain who had Uved a twelvemonth ii^ -any 
G^IMiMlm «iJ|^'l«#n |[^til«)gidld,.6li&Tyibbe.1ii^luM^^ 
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estate could be mach more conveniently disposed of hy 
the peasants themselves who raised it^ than by the land- 
lord or his bailiff, who were formerly accnstom'ed to re- 
ceive it. A commutation was therefore made of rents for 
services, and of money-rente for those in kind; and as 
men in a subsequent age discovered that farms were 
better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a security in 
his possession, the practice of granting leases to the pea- 
sant began to prevail, which entirely broke the bonds of 
servitiHie, already much rieilaxed from the former practices. 
After this manner, villen^e went gradually into disuse 
throughout the more civilised parts of Europe : the inte* 
rest of the master, as well as that of the slave; concurred 
in this , alteraticHi. The latest laws 'which we find in 
England, for enforcmg or regulating this species of ser- 
vitude, were enacted in the reign of Henry VIL And' 
though the ancient statutes on this subject remain still 
unrepealed by parliament, it appears, that, before the 
end of Elizabeth, the distinction of villain and freeinan 
was totally^ though insensibly, abolished, and that no 
person remained in the state to whom the former laws 
could be applied. . * 

, Thus personal {reedom became almost genend in Eu- 
rope ; an advantage which paved the way for the increase 
oi political or Cifvi/ liberty, and which, even where it was 
not attended with this salutary effect, served to give the 
members of the community some of the most consider- 
able advantages of it. 

The' constitution of the English govemof^eait, ever 
since the invasion of this island by the Saxons, may boast 
of this pre-eminence, that in no age the« will of the mo- 
narch was ever entirely absolute and uncontrolled : but 
in other respects the balance of pow^ has extremely 
shifted among the several orders of the state; and this 
fabric has experienced the same mutability that has at- 
tended all human institutions. 

The ancient Saxons, like the other German nations. 
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where ^ch individual' was inured to arms, and where the 
indepeaodenbe of men was secured by a great equality of 
possessions, seem to have admitted a considerable mixture 
of democracy into their, form of government, and to have 
^ be^ one of the freest ^nations of which there remains any 
accounts in the records of history. After this tribe was' 
settled in England, especially after the dissolution of the 
Heptarchy,! the great extent of the kingdom produced ii 
great inequality in property; and the balance seems to 
have inclined to the side of aristocracy^ The • Norman 
conquest jdire^v mdre authori^ into the hands of the so- 
vereign, which however admitted of great control; though 
derived less from the general forms of the constitution, 
which were inaccurate and irregular, than from the in- 
dependent power enjoyed, by each baron in his particular^ 
district o^ province. . The, establishment . of the Great 
Charter exalted still higher the aristocracy, imposed re-; 
gular limits on royal power, and gradually introduced 
some mixture of democracy into the constitution. But 
even during this period, froni the. accession of Edward L: 
to the. death of Richard IIL the condition of the commons 
was nowise eligible; a kind of Polish aristocracy prevail- 
ed; and though the kings were limited, the people were 
as yet far from being free. It required the authority 
almost absolute of the sovereigns, which took place in 
the subsequejnt period, to pull down those disorderly and 
licentious tyrants, who were equally averse from peace 
and from freedom, and to establish that regular execution 
of the laws which in a following age enabled the people 
to erect a regular and equitable plan of liberty.. 

In each of these successive alterations, the only rule of 
government which is intelligible, or carries any authority 
with it, is the established practice of the age, and the 
maxims of administration which are at that time preva- 
lent and universally assented to. Those who, from a pre- 
tended respect to antiquity, appeal at eveiy turn to an 
original plan of the constitution, only cover their turbu- 
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\etkt spint and tkeir piirate ambkum ioiKibr tHe appenr^ 
istnce of venerable forms; and whatever period tUej^pilScik 
on for their model, they may still be carried back to at 
more ancient period, where they will find the meaaore^ of 
power entirely different, and where every circumstanee^ 
by I'eason of the greater barbarity of the times, will uppea^ 
istill less worthy of imitation. Above all, a civilized ila' 
tion, like the English, vrho have happily established l3i& 
most perfect and most accurate system of liberty tba£ 
^ver was found compatible with government, osght to 
be cautions in appealing to the practice of their aneei^ 
tors, or regarding the maxims of uncultivated ages, asr 
certain rules for their present conduct. An acquamt^ince' 
with the ancient periods of their government is chiefly 
Usefuly by instructing them to cherish their prei9ent con-' 
sititutfon, from a comparison or contrast with the condi^ 
tion of those distant times^ And it is also curiousy by 
shewing them the remote and commonly faint and dis*« 
figured originals of the miost finished and most nobler 
institutioiis, and by instructing th^oi in the great mixtnt^ 
of accident, which commonly concurs with a small t^ 
gtiedient of wisdom and Ibrei^ght, in erecting the coin^ 
plicated fabric of the most perfect government 
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HiMRY VU. 

AceeisMioii of Heat; VIL— His titW ioih& GEowb--*King*8 prejiidi^re 

against the honac of York— His jpyful reception in London— Hi^ 
. coronation— Sweating sickness-^A parliament—Entail of the 
' crown — King's marriage — An insurrection — Discontents of the 
' people — Lambert Simnef— Revolt of Ireland-^Intt%ticft of tJie 
r dutches^ of Buvgund^^-^Lambert Scainel luvadei^ £b^ud-^Bltt« 
..tie of Stoke. 

Accession Thji mtOTy which the cari of Bidbmond g^nti 
QfHett.vu.at Boftworth w8fSi eptirelp decisive; beiii]^ at^ 
tended as wdL wit^ the toteil iwint .atiA <iMtppi^ff|| 4«£ 
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de 'royed arniy i^ with &e death of the king hiiti^l£ 
Joy for thiB great success sudddilf prompted the jsoU 
diei» in the field of battle to bestow on their victorious 
|;eneral the aj^Uation of king, which he had not hithert?d 
-dssumed ; and the acclamations of Lcmg Kw Henry the 
Seventh f by a natural and unpremeditated movement, 
vei^unded from all quarters. To bestow some appear* 
>ance of formality on this species of miHtary election, sir 
William Stanley brought a crown of ornament which 
Richard wore in battle, and which had been found 
aauong the spoils; and he put it on the head of the victor. 
Henry himself remained not in suspense; but imme- 
diately without hesitation accepted of the magnificent 
present which was tendered him. He was come to the 
crisis of his fortune; and being obliged suddenly to de- 
termine himself, amidst great difficulties which he must 
have frequently revolved in his mind, he chose that part 
which his ambition suggested to him, and to which be 
seemed to be invited by his present success. 
His title There were many titles on which Henry could 
to th0 found his right to the crown ; biit no one of 
them free from great objections, if considered 
with respect either to justice or to policy. 

D^iring some years Henry had been regarded as heit 
to the house of Lancaster by the party attached to that 
&i|iily ; .but the title of the house of Lancaster itself was 
generaHy thought *^to be very ill-founded. Henry Tv/ 
Ivho had first raised it to royal dignity, had never tefearlj^ 
defined the foundation of his claim ; and while he plainly 
invaded the order of succession, he had not acknowledged 
the election of the people. The parliament, it is true, 
had often recognised the title of the Lancastrian princes^; 
but these votes had little authority, being considered as 
ikistaiices of complaisance towards a family in possession 
of present power ; and they had accordingly been often 
¥ev^^*sed during the late prevalence of the house of York. 
Prudent men, also^ who had been willing for tlie sake of 
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peace- tb'Submit to any established authority /desired not 
to see the claims of that family revived; claims which 
mudt pi^oduce many convulsions at present, and which 
disjointed for the future the whole system of hereditary 
right. Besides, allowing the title of the house pf Lan- 
caster to be legal, Henry himself was not the true heir 
of that family; and nothing but the obstinacy natural to 
faction, which never without reluctance will submit to 
an antagonist, could have engaged the Lancastrians to 
adopt the earl of Richmond as their head. His mother, 
indeed, Margaret countess of Richmond, was sole daughj 
ler and heir of the duke of Somerset, sprung from John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaster; but the descent of the So- 
merset line, was itself illegitimate, and even adulterous^ 
And ,though the duke of Lancaster had obtained the 
legitin^ation of his natural children by a patent frhm 
Richard H. confirmed in parliament, it might justly be 
doubted whether this deed could bestow any title to the 
crown; since in the patent itself all the privileges con- 
ferred by it are fuUy enumerated, and the succession to 
the kingdom is expressly^ excluded.^ In all settlements 
of the crown made during the reigns of the Laiicastrian 
princes, the line of Somerset had been entireJy overr 
looked;, and it was not till the failure of the legitimate 
bmnch, that jaen had paid any attention to their claim. • 
And to add to the general dissatisfaction against. Henry s 
title, his mother, from whom he derived all his right, 
was still aUve ; and evidently preceded him in the ordec 
of succession. 

The title of the house of York, both from the plain 
reason of the case, and from the late popular government 
of Edward IV. had universally obtained the preference in 
the sentiments of the people, and Henry might ingraft 
his claim on the rights of that family, by his intended 
marriage with the princess Elizabeth, the heir of it ; a 
marriage which he had solenpily prcnnised to celebrate^ 
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and to the expectation of "vrhich he had chiefly 6w%id all 
his past successes. But many reasons dissuaded Henry 
from. adopting this expedient. Were he to receive the 
CFOwn only in the right of his consort, his power he knew 
would be very limited ; and he must expect rather to enjoy 
the bare title of Idng by a sort of courtesy, than possess 
the real authority which belongs to it. Should the prin- 
cess die before him without issue, he must descend from 
the throne, and give place to the next in succession ; and 
even if his bed should be blest with o&pring, it seemed 
dangerous to expect that filial piety in his children would 
prevail over the ambition of obtaining present possession 
of regal power. , An act of parliajttient, indeed, might 
easily be procured to settle the crown on him^dimng 
life; but Henry knew how much superior the claim. of 
succession by blood was to the authority of an assembly,* 
which had always- been overborne by violence in the 
shock of contending titles, and which had ever been 
more governed by the conjunc^res of the times, than 
by any consideration derived from reason or public 
interest 

There was yet a third foimdation on which Henry 
might re$t his claim, the right of conquest, by his victory 
over Richard^.the present possessor of: the crown. But 
besides that Richard himself was deemed no better than 
a jusurper, the army which fought against him consisted 
chiefly of Englishmen ; and a right of conquest over 
England could never be established by such a victory. 
Nothing also would give greater umbrage to the nation 
than a claim of this nature; which might be construed 
as an abolition of all their rights and privileges, and the 
establishment of. absolute authority, in the sovereign.** 
William himself, the Norman, though at the head pf a 
poiverful and victorious army of foreigners, had at first 
declined the invidious title of conqueror ; and it was not 
till the full establishment of his authority, that he had 

» Bacon in Kenneths Complete History, p. 579. * <» Bacon, p. 579. 



Tjsnfured to tdvdnce so violent and dealractivse a> pie* 
temdon. 

But Heniy was sensible that there remained anathcar 
loundaiion of power somewhat resembling the lighLoS 
conquest^ namely, present poasession; and &at this title, 
guarded by. vigour and abilities, woold be suiBcient to 
seenre perp^xtalpossessiosi of the throne. He had before 
hiln the example of Henry IV. who, supported by no hA-* 
tear preteiiaion^ had subdued many insurrections^ and had 
been able to transmit the crown peaceabfy to his poster 
ritT. He could perceive that this claim, which had been 
^Spe*»ted dJ«b d«. g«.er,tfoa» of Ae femily ,rf 
Lancaster, m%ht still have subsisted, notwithstanding 
tSie preferable title of the house of ^ York; had nc^: the 
sceptre derolved into the hands of Heniy Yi. which 
wene too feeble to sustain it. Instructed by this recent 
eKperi««e, Hemy waa determined to put himself m 
possession of legal authority; and to shew altoppcnents 
that noEtltting but force of arms, and a successful war, 
should be able to expel him. His claim as heir t^ the 
house of Lancaster he was resolved to advance, and never 
%ljk>wtd to b^ dj3cussed; and he hoped that this right, ^ 
£Bi[vowed by the paxtiaasd of thai family,, and seconded 
by pre^nt power, woald secure him a perpebnal and an 
indep^dmt authority. 

Kktg's ThiesevieiwscifELenfiy are not exposed tpnnich 
U'f^^*^^^^ blame ; because founded on good policy, and 
i^onmoi ^en on a spedesi of necessity ; but. there enteved 

' into aU his measuseasiandcQunsefoaiiMsdiei^^ 
ffin^h admits not of the same apoibgy. Tbef viofent con« 
tentioiiis which,, during sa long a period^ had beennuunh 
tained between the .rival familiesy and the many- san^ 
guinar^ revenges whifib they had altenikatoly taken an 
PME^h other, had inflamed the c^posite- fiictibns to a high 
pitch of anuQQiOsity. > Heavy hknsel^ who -had^ seen most 
^ his noar fri^nda and rekiions perish in battle^ or ^r tha 
execudtioner,. and who had b^ e«po3y^dr. in: hi»:©wn 
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vkdent antipathy 1x> the York p4rty, which no time oar 
Experience were ever able to e£Beice. Instead of enibnic*^ 
ing the present happy opportunity of abolishing these 
fatal distinctions, of uniting his title with that of his 
cbn^ort, and oft^estowing favour indiscriminately on the 
friends of both families ; he carried to the throne all the 
partialities which belong to tiie head of a fiauction, and 
even the passions which are carefoUy guarded against by 
every triie politician in that situation. To exalt theLan^ 
eastricin pariy, to depress the adhedrents of the house of 
York, were still the favourite objects of his pursuit; and 
through &e whole course of bis reign, he never :fbrgfi»t 
those early prepossessions. Incapable, from' his; nataml 
temper, of a more enlarged and niore benevoleol anpstem 
ef policy, he exposed himself to many present ia&oiir 
veaiences, by too aiixioiisly guarding against that futnre 
possible event, which might disjoin his title from liiat of 
the princess whom he espoused. And while he treated 
t^ie Yorkistd as enemies, he' sooii r^deied them snch^ 
and taught them to disc^uss that right fo the crown which 
he do carefulty kept separate ; and ta perceive hia weak^ 
ness aBd invalidity. 

To these passions of Henry, a& well asio his suspicions 
politics, we ar^ to ascribe the measures which haembraeed 
two days after the ba^ttle of Bosworth. . Edward Plann 
tf^^soet, earl of Warwick, boxi of the duke of Clareitce^ 
Was detained in a kind of confiiiiement at Sheriff-^Hutton^ 
in Yorkshire, by the jealousy of his uncle Richard; 
whose title to the- throne wa& inferior to Aat of tKe youiig 
prince^ Warwick had now reason to expect better tread;- 
ment, aiS^^ he was no obstacle to the succession either of 
Henry ob Elizabeth ; and from a youth of such tender 
years no daager could reasonably be apprehended. But 
siriRobefft WiHoughby was dispatched by Henry, wiftb 
orders to take hinj from SherifF-Hutton, to convey him to 
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the Tow^y andr to detain him in close custody.'' The 
same messenger carried directions that the princess EK- 
zabethy who had been confined to the same place, should 
be conducted to London, in order to meet Henry, and 
there celebrate her nuptials. 

. Henry himself set out for the capital, and ad- 

taMp^ vanced by slow journeys. Not to rouse the 
in London. j^^^^y of the pcoplc, he took care to. avoid all 

appearance of military triumph ; and so to restrain the 
insolence of victory, that every thing about him bore the 
appearance of an established monarch, making a peace- 
able progress through his dominions, rather than of a 
prince who had opened his way to the throne by force 
of armsi. The acclamations of the people were every 
.where loud, and no less sincere and hearty. Besides, 
that a young and victorious prince, on his accession, was 
naturally the object of popularity, the nation promised 
themselves great felicity from the new scene which 
opened before them. During the course of near a whole 
century, the kingdom had beei^ laid waste by domestic 
wars and convulsions ; and if at any time the noise of 
arms had ceased^ the sound pf faction and discontent 
still threatened new disorders. Henry, by his marriage 
with Elizabeth, seemed to ensure a union of the contend- 
ing titles of the.two families ; and having prevailed over 
a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed the succession 
even of the house of York, and had filled his own family 
with blood and murder, he was every where attended 
with the unfeigned favour of the people. Numerous and 
splendid troops of gentry and nobility accompanied his 
progress. The mayor and companies of London received 
him ais he approached the city : the crowds of people and 
citizens were zealous in their expressions of satisfaction. 
But Henry, amidst this general effusion of joy, discovered 
still the stateliness and reserve of his temper, which 

< Bacon, p. 379. Polydore Virgil, p. 565. ' 
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made him scorn to court popularity ; he entered London 
ijx a close chariot, and would not gratify the people with 
a sight of their new sovereign. . 

His coro- B^t ^^^ ^^^S ^^^ ^^* ^^ much neglect the fa- 
Aatiaa. vour of the people, as to delay giving them 
assurances of his marriage with the princess Elizabeth, 
which he knew to be so passionately desired by the nation. 
On his leaving Britanny, he had artfully dropped some 
hints, that if he should succeed in his enterprize, and 
obtain the crown of England, he would espouse Anne, 
the heir of that dutchy ; and the report of this engage- 
ment had already reached England, and had begotten 
anxiety in the people, and even in Elizabeth herself. 
Henry took care to dissipate these apprehensions, by 
solemnly renewing, before the council and principal no- 
bility, the promise which he had already given to cele- 
brate his nuptials with the English princess. But though 
bound by honour, as well as by interest, to complete this 
alliance, he was resolved to postpone it till the ceremony 
of his own coronation should be finished, and till his 
title should be recognised by parliament Still anxious 
to support his personal and hereditary right to the 
throne, he dreaded lest a preceding marris^e with the 
princess should imply a participation of sovereignty in 
her, and raise doubts of his own title by the house of 
Lancaster. 

Sw«kting There raged at that time in London, and othef 
uckaeM. parts of the kingdom, a species of malady, un- 
known to any other age or nation, the sweating sickness, 
which occasioned the sudden death of great niultitudes ; 
though it seemed not to be propagated by any contagious 
infection, but arose from the general disposition of the 
air and of the human body. In less than twenty-four 
hours the patient commonly died or recovered; but whfen 
the pestilence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was 
observed, either from alterations in the air, or from a 
more proper regimen which had been discovtJred, to be 
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ccmsiderajbly abat^."" Preparations were then made for 
the ceremony of Henry's coronation. In order to heighten 
the splendour of that spectacle, he bestowed the rank of 
knight-banneret on twelve persons; and he conferred 
peerages on three. Jasper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, 
was created duke of Bedford ; Thomas lord Stanley, his 
father-in-law, earl of Derby ; and Edward Courtney earl 
of Devonshire (Oct, 30). At. the coronation likewise 
there appeared a new institution, which the king had 
established for security as well as pomp, a band of fifty 
archers, who were termed yeomen of the guard. But 
lest the people should take umbrage at this unusual 
symptom of jealousy in the prince, as if it implied a per- 
sonal diffidence of his subjects, he declared the institut 
tion to be perpetual. The ceremony of the coronation 
was performed by cardinal Bourchier archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

A parfia- ^^ parliament being assembled at "Westmin- 
meat gt^r (Nov. 7), the majority immediately appeared 
to be devoted partisans of Henry ; all persons of another 
disposition either declining to stand in those dangerous 
times, or being obliged to dissemble their principles and 
mclmations. The Lancastrian party had everjr where 
been successful in the elections ; and even many had 
been returned, who, during Ae prevalence of the house 
of York, had been exposed to the rigour of law, and had 
been condemned by sentence of attainder and outlawry. 
Their right to take seats in the house being questioned, 
the case was referred to all the judges, who assemble^ 
in the exchequer-chamber, in order to deliberate on S9 
delicate a subject. The opinion delivered was prudent^ 
and contained a just temperament between law and eX" 
pedieBcy."^ The judges determined, that the membem 
attainted should forbear taking their seats till an act 
were passed for the reversal of their attainder. Ther? 
was no difficulty in obtaining this act; and ii^ it w^r^ 

t. . • Polydore ViigU, g. 567. ^ JBacan, p. 581. 
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compreheiided a hundred and seven persoba of tibe 
king's party/ 

But a scruple was started of a nature still more im- 
portant. The king: himself had been attainted ; and his, 
right of succession to the crown might thience be exlposed 
to somiej doubt. The judges extricated themselves from 
this dangerous question, by averting it as a maxim, 
" That the crown takes away all defects and stops in 
blood; and that from the time the king assumed royal 
authority, the fountain was cleared, and all attainders 
and corruptions of blood discharged."^ Besides that the 
case, from its urgent necessity, admitted of no deliberar 
tion, the judges probably thought, that no sentence oC 
a court of judicature had authority sxifficient to bar thie^ 
r%ht- of succ^sion; th^Jtbe heir of the crown was com- 
monly exposed to imclx jealousy as might often ocpapiipii^ 
stretches of law and justice against him; and that a^ 
prince might even be engaged in unjustifiable measure^ 
during his predecessor's reign, without meriting on. that 
account to be excluded from the throne, which was hia 
birthright. 

With a parliament so obsequious, the king could nol^ 
fail of obtaining whatever act of settlement he waspleased^ 
to require. He seems only to have entertained some 
doubt within himself on what claim he should found his^ 
pretensions. In his speech to the parliament, he menn 
tioned his just title by hereditary right : but lest that tith; 
should not be esteemed sufficient, he subjoined his claim 
by the judgment of God, who had given him victory ovej 
his enemies. And again, lest this pretension shpuld be. 
interpreted as assuming a right of conquest, he ensured, 
to his subjects the full enjoyment of their former proper- 
ties and possessions. 

Entail of '^^^ entail of the crown was drawn actordin^ 
the crown, ^q the scHse of the king, and prob?ibly in w;ords 
djictated by ^ him. He made .no mention in it of the prin- 

• Rot. Pail. 1 Hen. VII. n. 2—4. 15. 17. 26^65. ' Bacon, p. 581. 
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cess Elizabeth, nor of any branch of her family ; but in 
other respects the act was compiled with suflScient reserve 
and moderation. He did not insist that it should contain 
a declaration or recognition of his preceding right ; as on 
the other hand he avoided the appearancJe of a new law 
OF oFdinance. He chose a middle course, which, as is 
generally unavoidable in such cases, was not entirely free 
from uncertainty and obscurity. It was voted, " that the 
inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, and abide, 
in the king;"« but whether as rightful heir, or only as 
present possessor, was not determined. In like manner, 
Henry was contented that the succession should be se- 
cured to the heirs of his body : but he pretended not, in 
case of their failure, to exclude the house of York, or give 
the preference to that of Lancaster : he left the great 
point ambiguous for the present, and trusted that, if it 
dhould ever become requisite to determine it, future inci- 
dents would open the way for the decision. 
' But even after all these precautions, the king was s^ 
Httle satisfied with his own title, that in the following 
year he applied to Papal authority for a confirmation of 
it; and as the court of Rome gladly laid hold of all op- 
portunities which the imprudence, weakness, or necessi- 
ties, of-princes afforded it 1;o extend its influence. Inno- 
cent VIII. ^;he reigning pope, readily granted a bull in 
whatever terms the king was pleased to desire. All 
Henry's titles by succession, marriage, parliamentary 
choice, even conquest, are there enumerated ; and to the 
nrhole, the sanction of religion is added; excommunica- 
fion is denounced against every one who should either 
disturb him in the present possession, or the heirs of his 
body in the future succession of the crown; and from this 
-penalty no criminal, except in the article of death, could 
be absolved but by the pope himself, or his special, com- 
missioners. It is difficult to imagine, that the security 
derived from this bull could be a compensation for the 

4 BacoDi p. 581. 
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defect which it betrayed in Heniy's title, and for the 
danger of thus inviting the pope to interpose in these 
concerns. 

It was natural and even laudable in Henry to reverse 
the attainders which had passed against the partisans of 
the house of Lancaster; but the revenges which he ex- 
ercised against the adherents of the York family, to which 
he was so soon to be allied, cannot be considered in the 
same light. Yet the parliament, ^t his instigation, passed 
an act of attainder against the late king himself, against 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, viscount Lovely 
the lords Zouche and Fenrars of Chartley, sir Walter and 
sir James Hiarrington, sir William Bierkeley, sir Huito- 
phrey Stafford, Catesby, and about twenty other gentle- 
men, who had fought on Richard s side in the battle of 
Bosworth. How men could be guilty of treason, by 
supporting the king in possession against the earl of Rich- 
m(md, who assumed not the title of king, it is not easy 
to conceive; and nothing but a servile complaisance in 
the parliament could have engaged them to make this 
stretch of justice. Nor was it a small mortification to the 
people in general to find that the king, proil^>ted either 
by avarice or resentment, could in the very beginning of 
his rei^n so far violate the cordial union which had pre- 
viously been concerted between the parties, and to the 
expectation of which he had plainly owed his succession 
to the throne.- 

The king, having gained so many points of consequence 
from the parliament, thought it not expedient to demand 
any supply from them, which the profound peace enjoyed 
by the nation and the late forfeiture of Richards adhe- 
rents seemed to render somewhat superfluous. The par- 
liament, however, conferred on him during life the ton^ 
nage and poundage (Dec. 10)y which had been enjoyed 
in the same manner by some of his immediate predeces- 
sors; and they added before they broke up, other moneys 
bills of no great moment. The king, on his part, made 
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tetums of grace and favour to his people. He pubUslied 
his royal proclamation, offering pardon to all suckas had 
taken arms, or formed any attempts against him ; pro- 
vided they submitted themselves to mercy by a certain 
day, and took the usual oath of fealty and allegiance. 
Upon this proclamation, many came out of their sanc- 
tuaries; and the minds of men were every where much 
Quieted. Henry chose to take wholly on hin^elf the merit 
of an act of grace so agreeable to the nation ; rather than 
communicate it with the parliament (as was his first in- 
ientionjy by passing a bill to that purpose. The earJ of 
Surrey, however, though he had submitted, and delivered 
himself into the king's hands, was sent* prisoner to the 
Tower. 

During this parliament, the king also bestowed fa- 
vours and honours on some particular persons who were 
alttached to him. Edward Stafford, eldest son of the 
duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late reign, was 
restored to- the honours of his family, as well as to his for- 
tune, which was very ample. This generosity, so unusual 
in Henry, was the effect of his gratitude to the memory 
bf Buckingham, who had first concerted the plan of his 
elevation, and who by his own ruin had made way for 
that great event. Chandos of Britianny was created earl 
bf Bath, sir Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and sir Ro- 
bert Willoughby lord Broke. These were all the titles 
of nobility conferred by the king during this session of 
parliament.^ 

But the ministers whom Henry most trusted and fa- 
voured were not chosen from among the nobility, or even 
ftom among the laity. John Morton and Richard Fox, 
two clergymen, persons of industry, vigilance, and capa- 
i^ity , were the nien to whom he chiefly confided his affairs 
and secret counsels. They had shared with him all his 
former dangers and distresses ; and he now took care to 
make them participate in his good fortune. They were 

^ l*olydore VirgilJ p.- 566. 
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both called' to tHe privy- council ; Morton was restored to 
the bishoprick of Ely, Fox was created bishx>p oi* Exeter. 
3Tie former soon after, upon the death of Bourchier, was 
raised to the see of Canterbury. The latter was made 
privy-seial ; and successively bishop« of Bath and Welts, 
Durham, and Winchester. , For Henry, as lord Bacon 
observes, loved to employ and advance prelates ; because, 
having rich bishopricks to bestow, it was easy for him to 
reward their services : and it was his maxim to raise them 
by slow stepS) and make them first pass through the i^**^. 
ferior sees.* He probably expected, that as they were 
naturally more dependtant on him than.the jiobility, who 
during that age enjoyed possessions and jurisdictions 
dangerous to royal authorily ; so the prospect of farther 
elevation would render them still more active in his ser- 
vice, and more obsequious to his commands. 
^^ , In presenting the bill . of tonnage and pound- 

marriage, age, the parliament, anxious to preserve the legal 
undisputed succession to the crown, had peti- 
tioned Henry, with demonstrations of the greatest zeal, 
to espouse the princess Elizabeth ; but they ooyered their 
true reason under the dutiful pretence of their desire to 
have heirs of his body. He now thought in earnest of 
satisfying the minds of his people in that particular. His 
marriage was celebrated at London (Jan. 1 8), and that 
with greater appearance of universal joy than either his 
first entry or his coronation. Henry remarked with much 
displeasure this' general favour borne to the house of 
York. The suspicions which arose from it not only dis- 
turbed his tranquillity during his whole reign j but bred 
disgust towards his consort herself, and poisoned all his 
domestic enjoyments. Though virtuous, « amiable, arid 
obsequious to the last degree, she never met with a pro- 
per return of affection, or even of complaisance, from her 
husband ; and the malignant ideas of faction still, in his 

.... -* Bacon, ^ 583. r 
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sullen mind, prevailed over all tbe sentiments of: conju- 
gal tenderness. 

An iMw- ^^^ ^^S ^^ ^^^ carried along with such a 
rection. tide of success ever since his arrival in Kngland, 
that he thought nothing could withstand the fortime and 
authority which attended him. He now resolvcfd to 
make a progress into the north, where the friends of the 
bouse of York, and even the partisans of Richard, were 
numerous ; in hopes of curing, by his presence and con-^ 
versation, the prejudices of the malecontents. When he 
arrived at Nottingham, he heard thatlord viscount Lovel, 
with sir Humphrey StaiFord, and Tliomas his brother, had: 
secretly withdrawn themselves from their sanctuary at 
.Colebester; but this news appeared not to him of such 
importance ais to stop his journey ; and he proceeded 
forward to York. He there heard that the Staffords had 
levied an army, and were marching to besiege the city oC 
Worcester; and that Level, at the head of three; or four 
thousand men, was approaching to attack him in York. 
Haary was not dismayed with this intelligence. His ac- 
tive courage, fiiU of resources, immediately prompted him 
to find the proper remedy. Though surrounded with 
enemies in these disafiected counties, he assembled a 
small body of troops in whom he could confide ; and he 
put them under the command of the duke of Bedford. 
He joined to them all his own attendants; but he found- 
that this hasty armament was more formidable by their 
spirit and their zealous attachment to him,, than by the 
arms or military stores with which they were provided. 
He therefore gave Bedford orders not to approach the 
enemy; but previously to try every proper expedient to 
disperse them. Bedford published a general promise of 
pardon to the rebels; which had a greater effect on their, 
leader than on his followers. Level, who had under- 
taken an enterprise that exceeded his courage and capa- 
city, was so terrified with the fear of desertion among 
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his trcK^, that he suddenly withdre\7 hunself ; and after 
lurking some time in Lancashire, he made his escape 
into Flanders, where he was protected by the dutchess of 
Burgundy. His army submitted to the king s clemency : 
and; the other rebels, hearing of this success, raised the 
siege of Worcester, and dispersed themselves. The 
Staflfords took sanctuary in the church of Colnham, a vil- 
lage near Abingdon ; but as it was found that this church 
had not the privilege of giving protection to rebels, they 
were taken thence: -the elder was executed at Tyburn; 
the younger, pleading that he had been misled by his 
brother, obtained a pardon.^ 

Henry's joy for this success was followed, some time 
after, by the birth of a prince (Sept. 20), to whom he 
gave the name of Arthur, in memory of the famous 
British king of that name, from whom it was pretended 
the family of Tudor derived its descent. 

Though Henry had been able to defeat this 
tents of hasty rebellion, raised by the relics of Richard's 

-the people. A» 1 • J 1 • "1 

^ partisans, his government was become m general 
unpopular; the source of public discontent arose chiefly 
from his prejudices against the house of York, which was 

. generally beloved by the nation, and which for that very 
reason became every day more the object of his hatred 
and jealousy. Not only a preference on all occasions, it 
was observed, was given to the Lancastrians; but many . 

, of the opposite party had been exposed to great severity, 
and, had been bereaved of their fortunes by acts of at- 
tainder. A general resumption likewise had passed of all 
grants made by the princes of the house of York; and 
though this rigour had been covered under the pretence 
that the revenue was become insufficient to support the 

.dignity of the crown, and though the grants, during the 
later years of Henry VL were resumed by the same law, 
yet the York party, as they were the principal sufferers 
by the resumption, thought it chiefly levelled against" 
them. The severity exercised against the earl pf War- 

^ Polydore VirgU, p. 569. 
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mck begat compaseion for youth and innocence exposed 
to such oppression; and his confinement in the Tower, 
the very place where Edward's children had been mur- 
dered by their uncle, made the public expect, a like ca- 
tastrophe for him, and led them to make a comparison 
between Henry and that detested tyrant. And when it 
was remarked, that the queen herself met with harsh 
treatment, and even after the birth of a son, was not ad- 
mitted to the honour of a public coronation, Henry's 
prepossessions were then concluded to be inveterate, and 
men became equally obstinate in their disgust to his 
government. Nor was the manner and address of the 
king calculated to cure these prejudices contracted against 
his administration; but had in every thing a tendency to 
promote fear, or at best reverence, rather than good- will 
and affection.^ While the high idea entertained of his 
policy and vigour, retained the nobility and men of charac- 
ter in obedience ; the eflfects of this unpopular government 
soon appeared, by incidents of an extraordinary nature. 
Lambert There lived in Oxford one Richard Siinon; a 
^nei. priest, who possessed some subtlety, and still 
more enterprise and temerity. This man had entertained 
the design of disturbing Henry's government^ by raising 
a pretender to his crown; and for that purpose he cast 
his eyes on Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of 
age, who was son of a baker, and who, being endowed 
with understanding above his years, and address above 
his condition, seemed well fitted to personate a prince of 
royal extraction. A report had been spread among the 
people, and received with great avidity, that Richard 
duke of York, second son of Edward IV. had, by a se- 
cret escape,^ saved himself from the cruelty of his uncle, 
lay Somewhere concealed in England. Simon, taking 
advantage of this rumour had at first instructed his pupil 
to assume that name, which he found to be so fondly 
cherished by the public; but hearing afterward a new 
report, that Warwickhad made his escape from the T<JWer, 

' Bacon, pi d&3< 
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und observii^ that this news was attended with no less 
^neral satisffu^tion, he changed the pl^ of his impos- 
ture, s^d made Simnel personate that unfortunate, 
prince." Though the yonA was qualified by nature for 
the part which he was instructed to act; yet was it 
remarked, that he was better informed in circumiMances 
relating to the royal family, particularly in the adventures 
of the earl of Warwick, than he could be supposed to 
have learned from one of Simon's condition; and it was 
thence conjectured, that persons of higher rank, partisans 
of the house of York, had laid the plan of this conspiracy, 
•and had conveyed proper instructions to the actors. The 
jqueen*do wager herself was exposed to suspicion; and it 
,was indeed the general opinion, however unlikely it might 
seem, that she had secretly given her consent to the im- 
posture. This woman was of a very restless disposition. 
Finding that instead of receiving the reward of her ser- 
vices in contributing to Henry's elevation, she herself was 
fallen into absolute insignificance, her daughter treated 
with severity, and all her friends brought under subjection, 
she had conceived the most violent animosity against 
•him, and had resolved to make him feel the effects of her 
resentment. She knew that the impostor, however suc- 
cessful, might easily at last be set aside ; and if a way 
4:^ould be found at his risk to subvert the government, she 
hoped that a scene might be opened which, though dif- 
ficult at present exactly to foresee, would gratify her re- 
venge, and be on the whole less irksome to heir than that 
slavery and contempt to which she was now reduced." 
Uevoit in ^"* whatever care Simon might take to con- 
l^iand. vey intelligence to his pupil Sitnnel, he was sen- 
isible that the imposture would not bear a close inspec- 
tion; and he was therefore determined to open the first 
public scene of it in Ireland. That island, which was 
zealously attached to the house of York, and bore an af- 
fectionate regard to the memory of Clarence, Warwick's 

< •« PolydoTo Virgil, p.- 569, 570. »« Ibid. p. 570. 
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father j who had been their lieutenant, was improvidently 
allowed by Henry to remain in the same condition in 
which he found it; and all the counsellors and officers 
who had been appointed by his predecessors still retained 
their authority. No sooner did Simnel present himself 
to Thomas Fitzgerald earl of Kildare, the deputy, and 
claim his protection as the imfortunate Warwick, than 
that credulous nobleman, not suspecting so bold an im*- 
posture, gave attention to him, and began to consult 
some persons of rank with regard to this extraordinary 
incident. These he found even more sanguine in their 
zeal and belief than himself ; and in proportion as the 
stoiy diffused itself among those of lower conditionyit 
became the object of still greater passion and i^redulity, 
till the people in Dublin with one consent tendered their 
allegiance to Simnel, as to the true Plantagenet. Fond 
of a novelty which . flattered their natural propension, 
they overlooked the daughters of Edward IV. who stood 
before Warwick in the order of succession; they piaid 
thepretended prince attendance as their sovereign, lodged 
him in the castle of Dublin, crowned him with a diadem 
taken from the statue of the Virgin, and publicly pro- 
claimed him king, by the appellation of Edward VI. 
The whole island followed the example of tiie capital; 
a.d n,. a sword was ar.y wle^e drawn to Henry's quarrd. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, it 
reduced him to some perplexity. Determined always to 
face his enemies in person, he yet scrupled at present to 
leave England, where he suspected the conspiracy was 
first framed, and where he knew many persons of condi^ 
tion, and the people in general, were much disposed to 
give it countenance. In order to discover the secret 
source of the contrivance, and take measures against this 
open revolt, he held frequent consultations with his mi- 
nisters and counsellors, and laid plans for a vigorous de- 
fence of his authority, and the suppression of his enemies. 

The first event which followed these deliberations 
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gave surprise to the .public: it was the seizure of the 
qiaeen-dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands and re- 
venue, and the close confinement of her person iii the 
nunnery. of Bermondesey. This act of authority was 
covered with a very thm pretence. It was alleged, that, 
notwithstanding the secret agreement to many her 
daughter to Henry, she had yet yielded to the solicita- 
tions and menaces of Kichard, and had delivered that 
princess and her sisters into the hands of the tyrant. 
This crime, which was now become obsolete, and might 
admit of alleviations, was therefore suspected not to be 
the real cause of the severity with which she was treated ; 
and men believed that the king, unwilling to accuse so 
near a relation of a conspiracy against him, had ck>aked 
his vengeance or precaution under colour of an. offence 
known to the whole world."" They were afterward the 
more confirmed in this suspicion, when they found that 
the unfortunate queen, though she survived this disgrace 
several yea^s, was never treated with any more lenity, 
but was allowed to end hei^ life in poverty, solitude, and 
confinement. 

The next measure of the king's was of a less excep- 
tionable nature. He ordered that Warwick should be 
taken from the Tower, be led in procession through the 
streets of London, be conducted to St. Paul's, and there 
exposed to the view of the whole people. He then gave 
directions that some men of rank, attached to the house 
of York, and best acquainted with the person of this 
prince, should approach him, and converse with him; 
and he trusted &at these, being convinced of the ab- 
surd imposture of Simnel, would put a stop to the cre- 
dulity of the populace. The expedient had its effect in 
England; but in Ireland the people still persisted in 
their revolt, and zealously retorted on the king the re- 
proach of propagating an imposture, and of having shewn 
a counterfeit Warwick to the public. 

o;Baeon, p. 583, Folydore Virgil, p.' 57^1. 
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Heniy had soon reason to apjprehend that the design 
against him was not laid on such slight foundations 33 
the absurdity of the contrivance seemed to indicate. 
John earl of London, son of John de la Pole, duke of 
Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldest sister to Edward IV. 
was engs^ed to take part in the conspiracy. This no« 
bleman, who possessed capacity and courage, had enter- 
tained very aspiring views ; and his ambition was encou- 
raged by the known intentions of his uncle Richard, 
who had formed a design, in case he himiS^elf should die 
without issue, of declaring Lincoln successor to the 
crown. . The king's jealousy against all eij^ineut persons 
of the York party, and his rigour towards Warwick, had 
fexther struck Lincoln with apprehensions, and made 
him resolve to seek for safety in the most dangerous 
counsels. Having fixed a secret correspondence with 
sir Thomas Broughton, a man of great interest in Lan- 
cashire, he retired to Flanders, where Lovel had arrived 
a little before him ; and he lived during some time in 
the court of his aunt the dukhess of Burgundy, by whom 
he had been invited over. - > 

J . Margaret, widow of Charles the Bold^ duke 

ofthedut- of Burgundy, not having any children of her 
B^^dy. own, attached herself with an entire friend3hip 
^j^l^j^ to her daughter-in-law, married to Maximiliaq 
vadee Eng- archduke of Austria; and after the death of that 
', princess, she persevered in her affection to 
Philip and Margaret her children, and occupied herself 
in the care of their education and of their persons. By 
her virtuous conduct and demeanour -she had acquire 
great authority among the Flemings; and lived with 
much digiiity, as well as economy, upon that aipQplj^ 
dowry which she inherited from her husband. , The re*, 
sentments of this princess were no less warm thw he? 
friendships ; and that spirit of faction, which it is so dif^ 
ficult for a social and sanguine temper to guard agairusti 
had taken strong possession of her heart, and intrench- 
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ed somewhat on tb^ probity which shone forth in the 
other parts of her character. Hearing of th^ malignanft 
jealousy entertained by Henry against her family, and 
his oppression of all its partisans, she was moved with 
the highest indignation, and she determined to make 
him repent of that enmity, to which so many of hej 
friends^ without any reason or necessity, had fallen vc- 
tims. After consulting with Lincoln and Lovel, she 
hired a body of two thousand veteran Germans, undei 
the command of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced 
officer ;P'and sent them over, together with these two 
noblemen, to join Simnel in Ireland. The countenaixce 
given by persons of such high rank, and the accession of 
this military force, much raised the courage of the Iri§h, 
and made them entertain the resolution of invading Eng-^ 
land, where they believed the spirit of disaffection as pre- 
valent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The poverty also 
under which they laboured made it impossible for them 
to support any longer their new court and airmy, and in-? 
spired them with a strong desire of enriching themselvea 
by plunder and preferment in England. 

Henry was not ignorant of these intensions of his ene- 
mies ; and he prepared himself for defence. He ordered 
troops to be levied in different parts of the kingdom, and 
put them under the command of the duke of Bedford and 
earl of Oxford. He eonfiped the marquis of Dc»iae4/ 
who he suspected would resent the injuries suffered by 
his mothei? the queen-dowager; and, to gratify the pe<H 
pie by an. appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimagel 
to our lady of Walsingham, famous for miracles; and 
there offered up prayers for success, and for deliverance 
from his enemies. > 

Being inforn^dthat Stimnel wsus landed at Foudrey In 
Lancashire, he drew together his forces, and advanced 
towards the enemy as far as Coventry. The rebels haid 

p Polyd. Virg. p. 572, 573. 
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entertained hoped, that the disaffected cbunties in the 
north would rise in their favour; but the people in ge- 
neral, averse to join Irish and German invaders, con- 
vinced of Lambert's imposture, and kept in awe by the 
king's reputation for success and conduct, either remain- 
ed in tranquillity, or gave assistance to the royal army. 
The earl iof Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the re- 
bels, finding no hopes but in victory, was determined to 
bring the matter to a speedy decision ; and the king, 
supported by the native courage of his temper, and em- 
boldened by a great accession of volunteers, who had 
joined him under the earl of Shrewsbury and lord 
Strange, declined not the combat. 
Battle of ^^^ hostile armics met at Stoke in the county 
Stoke, of Nottingham, and fought a battle, which was 
bloody, and more obstinately disputed than could 
have been expected from the inequality of their force. 
All the leaders of the rebels were resolved to conquer or 
to perish; and they inspired their troops with like resor 
lution. The Germans also, being veteran and expe- 
rienced soldiers, kept the event long doubtful ; and even 
the Irish, though ill-armed and almost defenceless, 
shewied themselves not defective in spirit and bravery. 
The king's victory was purchased with loss, but was 
entirely decisive. Lincoln, JBroughton, and Swart, 
perished in the field of battle, with four thousand of their 
followers. As Lovel was never more heard of, he was 
believed to have undergone the same fate. Simnel, with 
his tutor Shnon, was taken prisoner. Simon, being a 
priest, was not tried at law, and was only committed to 
close custody: Simnel was too contemptible to be an 
object either of apprehension or resentment to Henry. 
He was pardoned, and made a scullion in the kings 
kitchen, whence he was afterward advanced to the rank 
of a falconer.** 

1 Bacon, p. 586. Polyd. Virg. p. 674. 
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Henry had now leisure to revenge himself on his ene- 
mies. He made a progress into the northern parts, 
wh^e he gave many proofs of his rigorous disposition. 
A strict inquiry was made after those who had assisted or 
fevoured the rebels. The punishments were not all san- 
guinary : the king made his revenge subservient to his 
avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents. 
The proceeding of the dourts,' and even the courts them- 
selves, were arbitrary. Either the criminals were tried 
by commissioners appointed for the purpose, or they suf- 
fered punishment by a sentence of a court-martial; And, 
as a rumour had prevailed before the battle of Stoke, 
that the rebels had gained the victory, that the royal 
army was cut in pieces, and that the king himself had 
escaped by flight, Henry was resolved to interpret the 
belief or propagation of this report as a mark 6f disafec- 
tion ; and he punished many for that pretended crime. 
But sucli in this age was the situation of the Eiiglish 
government, that the royail prerogative, which was but 
imperfectly restrained during the most peaceable periods, 
was siire, in tumultuous or even suspicious times, which 
frequently reciiired, to break all bpunds of If^w, and tp 
violate public liberty. 

After the king had gratified his rigour by the punish- 
ment of his enemies, he determined to give contentment 
to the people in a point which, though a mere ceremony, 
was passionately desired by them. The queen had been 
married iaear two years, but had not yet been crowned ; 
and this affectation of delay had given great discontent 
to the public, and had been one principal soiirce of the 
dissection which prevailed. TTie king, instructed by 
experience, now finished the cieremony of her corona- 
tioh (Nov. 2S); arid, to shew a disposition still more 
gracibtis, he Restored to libierty the marquis of Dorset, 
who had been able to clear himself of alT'the suspicions 

ybL> III. If 
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State of foreign afiairs — State of Scotland— of Spain-^of the Low 
Countries — of If'rance — of firitanny — FrenA invasion of Bri- 
tandy — French embassy to England — Dis&imnla\ion • of th^ 

• Frendl teoutt-^Aii ttisfilit^ticyii in the north— -ftdppressed—Ktig^ 
Mnds forces into Bntann'y-^Annexation of Britaony to France— 
A parliament — ^War with France — Invasion of France— Peikce 
widi France — ^Perkin Warbec — His imposture — He is ayowed by 
the dutches^ of Burgundy — and by many of the Engtish nobilhy 

< --Trial atid execfiiti6ti of Stanley — A parliament. 

taitaof The king acquired ^great fq>utatkAi through^ 
*^^ out Surope by the vigoroufi; 4iid prosperous con* 
148a. duct of his domestic sSkir^ ; bat ^ soi^ inci<- 
dmis about this time iuvited lum to look abroad, iand 
a;ert himself in behalf of his allies^ it wiU be ibtecessaij^ 
in ord^r to give a just account of his foreigli measurea^ 
to explain the situation of the neighbouring kingdoms ; 
be^ning with Scotland, which lie^ most contiguous. 
ftatb of '^^^ kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained 
?«*^^***^ that state which distinguishes a civilized mo- 
Harchy, and which enables the goveram^t^ 1^ the force 
of its laws and institutions alone, without laaay extraor- 
dinary capacity in the sovereign, to maihtain itself in 
order and tranquillity. James Hi. who tiow filled the 
throne, was a prince of little industry and of a narrow 
genius ; and though it behoved him to yield the reins of 
government to his ministers, he had iiever been able to 
make any choice which could give contentment both to 
himself and to his people. When be bestowed Kis con- 
fidence on any of the principal nobility, he found that 
they exalted their own families to such a height as was 
dangerous to the prince, and gave umbrage to the state : 
when he conferred favour on any peirsoh'of meaner births 
on whose submission he could more depend, the; barons 
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of his kwgdoin^ ^itaged at the power of an upstart minion, 
proceeded to the utmoi^t extremities against their sove- 
reign. Had Henry entertained the ambition of coil^ 
Quests, a tempting oppoitunitjr now offei^d of jfedifauag 
that kingdom to subjection ; but as he was prdbably sen* 
iible that a warlike pec^Ie, though they might be Over^ 
rtm by re^on of their domestic divisions) could i^ot bi 
tQtained in obedietice without a regular militiary forced 
which was then unknbwn in Bngland^ he rather intenided 
the renewal of the peace with Scotland^ and. se(nt aii em- 
bassy fo James for that purpose. But the Scots^ wW 
never desired a durable peace vnth England, and who 
deemed their security to consist in constantly prdsei^iiig 
tK^mselves in a wajrlikci posture, would not agi'ee to more 
than a seven yeart' truce^ which was acconlii^ly eoiir 
tluded.' ' . . 

stat6 of ^^ European staMs on the contitient were th^n 
5p**^* h^tening fast to the ^ituatioli iii which they have 
reftiained^ without any matmal alterd-tion^ iot dear tbicee 
centurii^s ; a^d began to utiite themselves into otie bk* 
tensive systerii (rf policy, which comprehettded the chiaf 
]^i^ers of Christendom. Spain, which had hitherto been 
almost entirely occupied witiiin herself, hqw becfimefof* 
midable by tha Unioii of An^agon aaid Castile in thef per- 
sons 6f Ferdinand 4iid Isabella, who, being pridces of 
grefrt capacitjr, efflolptoyed theii* fotoe in ed^terpris^s th^ 
*Bioert advantageous t^ their dombii^d monarchy. The 
€0»<ju^ of €rranad^ ^^om the Moots was th^n undetr 
fakeny and brdu^ht xieir t<!> a happy conclusion. And 
|B dbat expedition the knititafy genius of Spaiiii t^^as re- 
vived; honour and security wete dttianed; and hef 
prtiuces^ no k)i%er k^t in.4we by a) domestic efiemy s<$ 
dangd'rous> began to -esiter into tiU the tf ai[iBactioii(ift t>f 
Europe^ and nfiake a great figure in every war tod dd^ 
gotiatiom. 

' ' Pdfyd. Virg. p, 575. 
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Of die Low Maximilian king of the Romans, son of the 
Countriei: emperor Frederick, had, by his marriage with 
the heiress of Burgundy, acquired an interest in the Ne^ 
therlands; and though the death of his consort had 
weakened his connexions with that country, he still pre- 
tended to the government as tutor to his son Philip, and 
his authority had been acknowledged by Brabant, Hol- 
land, and several qf the provinces. But as Flander^ and 
Hainault still refused to submit to his regency, and even 
appointed other t&tors to Philip, he had been engaged 
in long wars s^ainst that obstinate people, and never 
was able thoroughly to subdue their spirit That h^ 
might fre^ himself from the opposition of France, he had 
concluded a peace with Lewis XL and had given his 
daughter Margaret, then an infant, in marriage to the 
dauphin; together with Artois, Franche Gompte, and 
Gharolois, as her dowry. But this alliance had not pro- 
^luced the desired effect. The dauphin succeeded to the 
crown of France by the applellation of Charles VIIL ; 
but Maximilian still found the mutinies of the Flemings 
foinented by the intrigues of the court of France, 
state of France, during the two preceding reigns, had 
^^^^^' made a mighty increase in power and greatness; 
and had not other states of Europe at the same time re- 
ceived an accession of force, it h^ been impossible to 
hav^ retained her within her ancient boundaries. Most 
of the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, Dau-* 
phiny, Guienne, Provence, and Burgundy, had been 
united to the crown; the English had been expelled* 
from all their conquests; the authority of the prince had 
been raised to sdch a height as enabled him to maiiitain 
law and order ; a considerable military force was kept 
on foot, and the finances were able to support it. Lewis 
XL indeed, from whom many of these advantages veere 
derived, was dead, and had left his son in early yoath 
and ill-educated, to sustain the weight of the monarchy; 
but having intrusted the government to his daughter 
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Anne, Igjdy of Beaiijeu, a woman of spirit and capacity, 
the French power suffered no check or declm^. On the 
contrary, this princess formed the great project, which 
at last she happily eflfected, of uniting to the crown of 
Britanny, the last and most independent fief of the 
monarchy. 

Of Bri- I^rancis II. duke of Britanny, conscious, of his 
**^y- own incapacity for government, had resigned 
himsdf to the direction of Peter Landais, a man of mean 
biiih, more remarkable for abilities than for virtue or in- 
tegrity. The nobles of Britanny, displeased with the 
great advancement of this favourite, had even proceeded 
to disaffection against their sovereign ; and after many 
tumults and disorders, they at last united among them- 
selves, and in a violent manner seized, tried, and put to 
death, the obnoxious minister. During the resentm^it 
of the prince for this invasion of his authority, many of 
them retired to France : others, for protection and safety, 
maintained a secret correspondence with the French 
ministry, who, observing the great dissensions among 
the Bretons, thought the opportunity favourable for in- 
vading the dutchy ; and so much the rather, as they 
eould cover their ambition under the specious pretence 
of providing for domestic security. 

Lewis duke of Orleans, first prince of the blood, and 
presumptive heir of the monarchy, had disputed the ad- 
ministration with the lady of Beaujeu ; and though his 
pretensions had been rejected by the states, he still main- 
tained cabals with many of the grandees, andlaid sdiemes 
for subverting the authority of that princess. Finding 
his conspiracies detected, he took to arms, and fortified 
himself in Beaugenci; but as his revolt wds precipitate, 
before his confederates were ready to join him, he had 
been obliged to submit, and to receive such conditions as 
the French ministry were pleased to impose upon him. 
Actuated, however, by his ambition, and even by his fears, 
he soon retired out of France, and took shelter with the 
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cluko of BrUanny, who was desirous of strengthening 
himself against the designs of the lady of Beaujeu, by 
the friendship and credit of the duke of Orleaqs. This 
latter prinee^ alspi perceiying the aseeqdant whieh he 
soon acquired over tlie duke of Britanny, had engaged 
many of his partisans to join him at the court, and had 
formed the design of aggrandizing himself by a marriage 
with Anne, the heir of that opulent dutchy« 
French in- '^^® barous of Brftanny, who saw all favoui 
Ti^oft pf engrossed by the duke of Orlecuos and his (min, 

" ^' renewed a stricter correspondence with France, 
and even invited the French king to make an invasion oq 
their country. Pesirous, however, of preserving its in-r 
dependency, they had regulated the number of succours 
which France was to send them, and had stipulated that 
no fortified plac^ in Britanny should remain in the pos-^ 
se6w>n of that monarchy; a vain precaution wl^re re^ 
yolted: subjects treat; with a power so much superior! 
The FVench invaded Britanny with forces three times 
more numerous than those which they hs^d proinised to 
the barons; and advancing fi^to the heart of the country, 
lliid Jsiege to PloermeL To oppose them, the duke raised 
a nuitierpus but ill-disciplined army, which he put under 
the command of the duke of Orleans, the count of Dunois, 
and others of the French nobility. The army, discon- 
tented with his choice, and jealous of their confederates, 
soon disbanded, and left their prince with too small a 
farce to keep the field against his invaders. He retired 
to Vannes; but being hotly pursued by the French, who 
had now made themselves masters of Ploermel, he esn 
caped to Nantz ; and the enemy, having previously taken 
and gfirrisqned Vannes, Dinant,' and other' {)la£es, laid 
close siege to that city. The barons of. Britanny, finding 
their country menaced with total subjection, began grar. 
dually to withdraw from the French army, and to make 
peace with their sbveidgn. ' 

This 'desertion, however, of the Bretons, disoow^ed 
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Aot the ec»irt oil Fnaee fkni^ piuKtuiiig her finvomhe pr^^ 
jact of nedncisg BritsinEi]f$ to subjactioD. The sitantioa 
of Eufope s^f^p^red fioivouiubie to the i^xieiC^ 
design. : Maximilian was iadeed'engaged in elose allii^pod 
with thie duke of BiitQumy , apd had eveik opened a treatjir 
fpr maraying ]^i& danghter ; but he was on all oceasioM 
aci indigent, and at that time sa disquieted hf the muti^ 
niea of the Floniigs, that little e&etual assistanoe* could 
be expected from l^m. Fesdinand W9m ^tirely dciia^ 
pied in the danquestof Ghranada;: imd itwas ako^knawnj 
that if France wQu|d oesign to him Rouarllon and ^ei^ x 
dagne, to whioh he had pretensiaDay she could iattaily 
time engage hinEi to. abaadoBi the interest of Bcitiottiy; 
England alone was. lioith.epis^led bjhfiF power, aiad ent 
gaged by her inteseata^: to suppott: the independency of 
th^-t dntchy ; and the most! dai^roua opposition was 
therafore^ by Anne, of Beaiu^Uy expeeted ifirom . that 
quavtev. In ordev to coiVer has real designs, no soopsev 
tms she informed ciS HcBuy 's sncasss stains! Sinmel i^d 
his partisans, than slhe dispatehed amliiassadoro to <the 
edniL of London, and made professions of the greatest 
tnnst and eonfidence in that ptonaidik . . 
^encK ^^ suqabassadocs, aftee eongratnlatingl^eBiiy 

^i4>^¥i;V) on his lat^ wetorr^ and eammiiniieatinir to& hioL 

England.. . . , . ^ ,. , ^ • x2 x 

m the most coBQiial manner^ as to. an uinmate 
firiend, some sooceases of theii; piaster agnnsi Mapmi&i]^ 
came in the progress of their disconisiQ tq q^eniion the kule 
transa^^ttoBS in Bratauny; They tdkL hua, that the. diike 
hatdng gii;ieii pfotectiion to French fugitive and Be1;)el8) 
the king had been neoessiteted^ ^oiidasffy>toihi8.iiitentian 
fEpd incMhatioB, to eariry war into that ^dutehy^ tkaikthe 
honeui^ of t:he gdov9^ waadntear^s^sd notiosnfiev a vassal 
so Ibr ^ forget his djaty to }m \iege lend; nor was th^ 
^ciirity «<^t)iegbvenimeirt>lessiCQpo^nedto prevent the 
eeaiseqfueneet of this <i;a&g«rons temetity ; that the ftigi>- 
ti ves were no mean or obscure persons ; but, among others, 
the duke of Orleans, first prince of the blood, who, find- 
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ing himself obnoKious to justice for treascmable practice 
ill France^ had fled into Britapny , where he Btill per-r 
severed in laying schemes of rebellion against his sove- 
reign ; that the war being thus, on the part of the French 
monarch, entirely defensive, it would immediate^ cease, 
when the duke of Britanny, by returning to his duty, 
should remove the causes of it ; that their master was 
sensible of the obligations which the duke in very criti-r 
cal times had confekred on Henry; but it was known 
also, that in times still more critical, he or his mercenary 
counsellors had deserted him, and put bis life in the 
utmost hazard ; that his sole refuge in these desperate ex- 
tremities had been the court' of France, which not only 
protected his person, but supplied him with men and 
money, with which, aided by his own valour and con- 
duct, he had been enabled to mount the throne of Eng- 
land; that France in this transaction had, from friend- 
ship to Henry, acted contrary to what in a narrow view- 
might be esteemed her own interest; since, instead of 
an odious tyrant, she had contributed to establish on a 
rival throne a prince eiidowed with such virtue aiid abili^ 
ties ; and that as both the justice of the cause, and the 
oMigatipns conferred on Henry, thus preponderated on 
the side of France^ she reasonably expected, that, if the 
si^aatioii of his affairs did not permit him to give her as- 
sistaiace, ^ would> at least, preserve a neutrality between 
the contending parties.* 

This discourse of the French ambassadors was plausi- 
ble ; and to give it greater weight, they communicated 
to Henry, as in confidence, their master's intention, after 
he should have settled the differences with Britanny, 
to lead an army iiito Italy, and make good his pretensiops 
to the kingdom of Naples; a project which they knew 
would give no umbrage to the court of England. But 
all these artifices were in vain employed against the pe-* 

' • Bacoiii p. 589. 
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netration of the kiag. He clearly saw that FWce had 
entertained the view of subduing Britanny ; but he ako 
perceived, that she would meet with great, and; as he 
thought, insuperable difficulties in the execution of ^ her 
project. The native force of that dutchy, he knew, had 
always been considerable, suid had often, vnthout any 
foreign assistance, resisted the power of France-; ihe 
natural temper of the French nation, he imagined, would 
make th^n easily abandon any enterprise which required 
perseverance; and as the heir jof the crown was .confe-* 
derated with the duke of Britanny, the minis^srs would 
be still more remiss in prosecuting a scheme wbich 
must draw on them his resentm^it and displeasure* 
Should even these internal obstructions be removed, 
Maximilian, whose enmity to France was well known, 
and who now paid his addresses to the heivess of Bri* 
tanny, would be able to make a diversion on the side tff 
Flanders; nor could it be escpected that France, .if she 
prosecuted such ambitious projects, would be allowed to 
remain in tranquillity by Ferdinand and Isabella. Above 
all, he thought the French court could never expe<^ that 
England, so deeply interested to preserve the indepen^ 
dency of Britanny, so able by her power and situation to 
give effectual and prompt assistance, would permit such 
an accession of force to her rival. He imagined, th^re^ 
fore, that the ministers of France, convinced of the im* 
practicability of their scheme, would at last embrace pa^ 
cific views, and would abandon an enterprise so obnoxious 
to all the potentates of Europe. 

This reasoningof Henry was solid, and might 
latiottof' justly engage him in dilatory and cautious mea^ 
^^^* sures; but there entered into his conduct another 
motive, which was apt to draw him beyond the 
just bounds, because founded on a ruling passion. His 
frugality, which by degrees degenerated into avarice, 
ma,de him averse to all warlike enterprises and distant 
expeditions^ and engaged him previously to try the ex- 
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fi^efk\ ^ Df^tiiiQQiV Hq di9patdbM»d Urstwio }m ^ 
iQP9er» ^ 9SU1 of s^ddress and ftkhUitiasiy to mak^ offer ol 
1)18 n^iatioD t9 the oonitendiiig parties : an offer wliieh 
he thought) if accf|>tQd by Frasuce^ would aooa lead to a 
compojiure gf all differeneea; if refused or eluded, 
would 9k l^Bust discover the peraaveraace of that oourt 
i^ h^f amJ^itiqw proje^tsu Urswio found the lady of 
Peai\)ei|> vim dutchess^of Bourbon, engaged m the 
9i§gf^ Qf Na»t«t wd had the satialk^tion to find that hia 
vmW'9 offer of mediation was readily embraoed^ aiad 
with many espreasiqns. of cenfidenoe and modemtion. 
Tbat ablei piincess conoluded, that the duka ef Orleans^ 
whK^, governed the oonrt of Biitahny^ fov eseeing that eivcsy 
^l^^mne^dation muat be made at hia expense, ivould 
vi9<^ all hia interest to have Heniy'a proposci.! r^cted ; aad 
Wfiftld l^ th^ measis make an vpohgy for the Frenob 
V^e§im^ and draw on the Bretons the reproach of ioibh 
athisi^y ai2d injustice^ The ev^eat justified her pradenoe^ 
Wlmk the English amba^ssa^or madei the ^i%e. ol^ tq 
th^d<ike of Britanny, hereoeived fbi^tuoawer^ m the name 
iif:than prince, that havings so long acted th^patt of prori 
teetf^i and giuavdian ^a Heniy durnig his:youth'aiul adr 
i^eise. fortime^ he had expeqted flrom 9. monarah of sueh 
liiltiiie^ (Xaox^ effectufd asaistance in. hiq present (tisfcceaeifi^ 
thttn a barren offer of media.tioD, which 8uape»ded not 
thfi progress of the Fr^neh arms ; that if Henry's gratis 
tttde were not sufficient sgt engage him in suck a meat 
sure, his {MTudehce, as king of England, should discover 
to him the pernicious consequences atteitding the conr 
qiiest of Bfitanny, and its annexation tob the crown of 
France; that that kingdom, already toci pow^ifi^l, would 
be enabled, by sor great an accession of Ibcee, ta disp]:a;y, 
to' the ruin of England, that hostile disposition which 
had always subusted between those rival nations } that 
Britanny, so useful an ally, which, by its situatif?ii, gave 
the EhglisV an entrance ii^ i;he heart of France, being 
annexed to that; kingdo«|, would be equally eneabled, frpm 
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it& nitvBlioni to disturb, eitbai' by pira^iaa ov laral airniar 
mente, (he cQimaeFce axul peMQ fif England ; wA tbik^ 
if Ihp duke rejected Henry's ipedi^itiony it proceed^ neir 
ther from an inclination to a Vf^f wbioh he experieno«4 
to be^ Fuinoua to bim, nor from a confidenoe in his oW 
forcq, which he knew to be muab in&rior to that of tltt 
enemy ; but, on the contrary, from a sense of his proaeot 
necessities, which must engage ti^e king to act ^e part 
of his confederate, not that of a mediator* 

.When this answer waa reported to the king, he abaur 
doned not the plan which bf had formed : he only oonr 
eluded, that some more tim? wa^ requisite to quell thi^ 
obstinajcy of the Bretons, and make them submit to rear 
son. And when he learned that the people of Britawy^ 
anxious for their duke's safety, had formed a tumultuary 
army of sixty thousand men, and had obliged the Fmnab 
to raise the siege of Na»te, he fortified lymself tb^ m<*f 
in his opipion, tiiat the court qf fr^Q^ Yfw\dL at \^% 1^ 
reduced, by multiplied obatacle^ and4iffipultie3, to aban- 
don th^ project of reducij^ Brifenny to subjection. He 
continued therefore his aoheme of negotiation, and theirs? 
by exposed himself to bQ d^q^iwd by the artifices <rf th^ 
French ministry; who, still pretending pacific intentiw^i 
s^ent lord Bernard Daubigny, a Seotdbman of quality, tQ 
London, and pressed Henry not tq be disoouraged in 
offering his mediation to the court pf Britanny. The 
king, on his part, dispatched another embassy, cgnsiating 
of Urswic the abbot of Abingdon, and $ir Bichard Ton-» 
stal, who carried new proposal^ far an amiable treaty; 
No effectual TOCCours, meanwhile, w^re provided for the 
distressed Bretons, Lord Woodyille, broA^t* to the 
queeuTdo wager, having a^ked leav^ to raiae underhand a 
body of volunteers, and to transport them ii^to Britawjf, 
met with a refusal from the king, who was deaixous rf 
presierving the appearance 0f a strict neutrality. That 
nobleman, however, still persisted in bi& purpose. He 
went over to ^he Isle of Wight, of whi^h he was gqver- 
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nor ; levied a body of four hundred mei^ ; and having at 
last obtained^ as is supposed, the secret permission of 

* Henry, sBiled with &em to Britanny. This enterprise 
proved fetal to the leader (July 28), and brought small re- 
lief to the unhappy duke. The Bretons rashly engaged 
in a general action with the French at St. Aubin, and 
mete discomfited. Woodville and all the English were 
put to the sword; together with a body of Bretons, who 
had been accoutred in the garb of Englishmen, in order 
to strike a greater terror into the French, to whom the 
martial prowess of that nation was always formidable.' 
The duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many 
other persons of rank, were taken prisoners; and the 
military force of Britanny was totally broken, "f he death 
of the duke, which followed soon after (Sept. 9), threw 
afiairs into still greater confusion^ and seemed to threaten 
the state with a final subjection. 

An iiurai- Though the king did not prepare against these 
^*^^_events, so hurtful to the interests of England, 
Bttppre88ed.Y|^ith sufiicicnt vigour and precaution, he had not 
altogether overlooked them. Determined to maintain a 
pacific conduct, so far as the situation of affairs would 
permit, he yet knew the warlike temper of his subjects, 
and observed, that their ancient and inveterate animosity 
to France was now revived by the prospect of this great 
accession to her power and grandeur. He resolved 
therefore to make advantage of this disposition, and 
draw some supplies from the people, on pretence of giv- 

. ing assistance "to the duke of Britanny. He had sum- 
moned a parliament at Westminster;" and he soon per- 
suaded them to grant him a considerable subsidy.* But 
this supply, though voted by parliament, involved the 
king in unexpected difficulties. The counties of Durham 
and York, always discontented with Henry's government, 
and farther provoked by the late oppressions, under which 

* Argentre, Hist, de Bretagne, liv. 12. « 9th November, 1487. 

' Polydore Virgil, p. 579, says, that this impositiim was. a capitation tax; A^ 
other historians say, it was a tax of two shillings in the pound. 
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tbey had laboured after the suppression of Simnel's re^ 
bellion, resisted the commissioners who were appointed 
to levy the tax. The commissioners^ terrified with this 
appearance of sedition, made application to>ihe earl of 
Northumberland, and desired of him advice and assist- 
ance in the execution of their office. That nobleman 
thought the matter of importance enough to consult the 
king; who, unwilling to yield to the humours of a dis- 
contented populace, and foreseeing the peHiicious ccm- 
sequence of such a precedent, renewed his orders for 
strictly levying the imposition. Northumberlahd sum- 
moned together the justices and chief freeholders^ and 
delivered the Icing's commands in the most imperious 
terms, which, he thought, would enforce obedience, but 
which tended only to provoke the people, and make them 
believe him the adyiser of those orders which he delivered 
to them.^ They flew to arms, attacked Northumberland 
in his house, and put him to death. Having incurred 
stich deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted them 
to declare against the kinghiniself ; and being instigated 
by John Acharaber, a seditious fellow of low birth, they 
chose sir John Egremond their leader, and prepared 
themselves for a vigorous resistance. Henry was not 
dismayed with an insurrection so precipitate and ill-' 
supported^ He immediately levied a force, which h6 
put under the command of the earl of Surrey, whom he 
had freed from confinement and received into favour; 
His intention was to send down these troops, in order td 
check the progress of the rebels ; while he himself should 
fbUow with a greater body, which would absolutelyBUisdirc^ 
success. But Surrey thought himi^elf strong enough to 
tocounter alone a raw and. unarmed multitude ; and he 
succeeded in the attempt. The rebels were dissipated ; 
John Achaihber was taken prisoner, and afterward exe- 
cuted with some of his Accomplices; sir John Eglr^ond 

y Bacon, p. 595^ 
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fl^ to die dutohcss of Btwrgundy^ who gave'him protec- 
tion; the greater number of the rebels received a pardon. 
lito lii^ Henry had probably expected, when he ob* 
^bforcea^^^ this grant from parliament, that he should 
^f>^ be able to teiininate the affair of Britanny by ne- 
gotiati6n^ ted that he might thereby fill eoffers with the 
mdn^y leried by the imposition^ JBat as the distresses 
of the'BretcHis stlU Innltiplied^ and became every day 
m(xe urgent, he fOun4 himself under the nece&sitjr of 
taking tnore vigorous measuiies, m order to support them. 
On ikkk death of the duke^ the French had revived some 
teitiquatlsd claiihi to the domibton of the dutchy ; and 
as the duk^ of Orleanis -vhusi now captive in France^ their 
forinnr pn^iioe lor hostilities dould no longer serve as a 
oovto t6 thdir ambition; The king, resolved^ therefoi*e, 
to engage ds auxiliary to Britanny; and to ^oilsult the 
faiteresfs as well as deisir es of his pdople^ by bjqposii^ 
himself to lite {degress <>f the French pow«r. Besides 
ent^tiiig into a league Wi& McdLimiliah^ aiid another trith 
F^idiimnd, whiih were distant resources, he levied a body 
of itodpB lo the number of siat thoi;»and men, with at in^ 
tention of transporting them iilto Britanny. Still anjiiotis^ 
however, for the repayment of his expen8es> he concluded 
a. tre^ with the young dut^hess, by which shd engaged 
to driver into his hands two sea-port tdwnd,i3iei:e te 
ntoain till she should entirdy refund tiie ch^o^^ of the 
armamemt/ Though he engaged fOr the serTite of these 
latmjks duiii]^ the spao^ of ten monthl3 only, yet Was Hlkk 
Atitchess ^liged) by the liecessity of her afiSairs^ to sub^ 
mitto such rigid tonditknas^ imposed by an ally so mueh 
o^nfeenied in intemst to ptotect her. Thd folrces rarived 
mider the OoilimaDd of kgrd Willoy ghby of Broke ; and 
nkade the Bretons^ during sbme time, masters o( the fidd. 
The FreiKsh retired into their gtatisoDS^ dnd ex()eoted, 
by diktoty medtsuresf to waste ^ fijre of ^. EbgHlsh, 

< Du TillflC, KecueH dts Traits. 
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and disgust them with the isnterpris^. Thfe soheme Wad 
well laid, add met ifith subeete. Lord Brokt^ fotmd satsh 
disorder and confusion in the counselB cS Britenny, that 
no mieasurei^ could be ctmoetted for any umtettaking ; 
io isupply obtained ; ilo provisioni^ cattiogte^ aitilltirf, 
or miUtary dtt»:es, ptticurfedv The whole court was rent 
into ftiGtio&s: no one tmnisten* had ^cquiltsd the ascend^ 
aftt; and what6v«r project >?as fowled by tme, was sute 
to fee traversi^d by another. The English, discbnteifted 
in 'every ^iteirpri^e by thiese ahimosities and unceftdiH 
Counsels, tetumed home as soOn as thd tiin6 of their ser- 
vice was elapsed ; leaving only a small garrison in those 
totals which had been consigned into their hands. Dur-^ 
mg thieir stay in Britanny, they had only contributed still 
fardier to wast* the country; and by their departure, 
they left it entirely to the ttiercy of the enfeoiy . So feeble 
was die succour which Henry, in this impdrtant con-* 
jundtute, afbrd^d his ally, whom the invasion of a fow 
Teign enemy, concurring with domestic dissensions, had 
reduced to the utmost distress. 

The great object of the domestic dteeiyfOfffis in Britanny 
was the disposal of the young dutchess in maatiagCi The 
inareschal Rieux, favoured by Henry, seconded the suit 
of the lord d'Albret^ who led some forces to het assii;<i-« 
ande. The chancellor Montauban, observing the aT^^ 
dion of the dutchess to this suitor, iii^sisted that a p^ttj? 
prince, such as d'Albret, was unaible td support Anni9 
in her present extremities } and he recommeixded t^omid 
more powerful alliance, particukrly that of MaKialiliait 
king* of the Romans. This party at last prevailed; the 
msffrtage with MaximiUan was celebrated by proxy; a&£l 
the dutchess thenceforth assumed th^ titk of qu*eii*of the 
Romans. But this magnificent appellation was all she 
gained by her marristg^. Maximilian, desUtute of troopil 
and money, and embarraissed with the contintial rdrolts 
of the Flemings/ could isiend no sucisourto his diMr^ed 
consort: while d'AllMret, ^eifi^aged Ht the pireference^giveii 
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to hb rival, deserted her cause, and received the French 
into Nantz, the most important place in the dutchy, both 
for strength and riches. 

The French court now began to change their scheme 
with regard to the subjection of Britanny. Charles had 
formerly been affianced to Margaret, daughter of Maxi- 
milian ;- who^ though too young for the consummation 
of her marriage, had been sent to Paris to be educated; 
and at this time bore the title of queen of France. Be- 
sides the rich dowry which she brought the king, she was,- 
after her brother Philip, then in early youth, heir to all 
the dominiohs of the house of Burgundy; and seemed,^ 
in many respects, the most proper match that could bc^ 
cho^n for the young monarch. These circumstances 
had so blinded both Maximilian and Henry, that they 
never suspected any other intentions in the French court; 
nor were they able to discover that engagements, aeewr 
ingly so advantageous, and so solemnly entered into,* 
could be infringed and set aside. But Charles began to 
perceive, that the conquest of Britanny; in oppoiiition to 
the natives, and to all the great powers in Christendom, 
would prove a difficult enterprise; and that even if he 
should overrun the country, and make himself master of 
the fortresses, it would be impossible for him long^ to 
retain possesision of them; The marriage alone of the 
dutehess could fully reannex that fief to the crown ;^ and 
the present and certain enjoyment of ~so considerable a 
territoiy seemed preferable to the prospect of inheriting 
the dominions of the house of Burgundy; a prospect 
which became every day more distant and precarious. 
Above iall, the marriage of Maximilian and Anne ap-' 
peared destructive to the grandeur, and even seciirity 
of the French monarch; while that prince, posses^b;^ 
Flanders on the one hand,- and Britanny on' the ' ot^er^ 
might thus^ from both quarters, make inroads into ^e 
heart of the country; The only remedy^ for these evils 
was therefore concluded to be the disii6luti6n of tibe two 
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Qiartrnges, which had been celebmted, bttt hot coasiim* 
mated; and the espousal of the dutchess of Britanny by 
the king of France. "' 

It was necessary liat this expedient, which hiA abt 
been foreseen by any court in Europe, and which they 
were all so much interested to oppose, should be kept a 
profound secret, and should be discovered to the world 
only by the full execution of it; The measures of the 
i^enc]^ ministiy ih.the conduct of /this delicate enter{>rise 
were wise and p6lkical. While they pressed Britanny 
with all the rigours of war, they secretly gained the oount 
^f Ikinois, who possessed greatuuthority with the Bretonfif ; 
and having jdso engaged in thdr interests the prince ^f 
Orange, cousin-german to the dutchess^ they gave him 
his liberty, and sent him into Britanny. These padrtisiaiis; 
supported by other emissaries of France, prepared the 
minds of men for the great revolution projected, and 
displayed, though still with many precautions, ' all^ the 
advantages of a union' wiA the French monarchy. They 
represented to the barOiis <tf Britamiy, that their country,' 
harassed during sd many years wHh a perpetual war, had' 
need of sonic repose, and of a sblid and lasting peace^ 
with the only power that was formidable to them; that 
th^ir allismce with«Maximilian Was not able to afford- 
them even present protection; and, by closely unitiiig 
them to a power which was rivial tb^the greatness of 
£^raaice, £b:ed tliem in pei^^etual enm^Hy with that ^eht' 
monarchy; that their vicinity exposed thfem first to the 
inroads of the enemy; and the happiest event which,' kk^ 
such a situation, could befal them, woiJd be to attain a 
peace, though by a final sub)e(*tion to France, and by the 
loss of that liberty transmitted to them from their an-' 
cestors; and that any other expedient, compatible with 
the honour of the state, and their daty to their sdve*'^ 
reign, was^ preferable to a scene of such disorder and 
devastation. 

VOL. III. z 
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Amua^ These si^gestions had influence iiritk tbei Bre-^ 
s^^y tona; but the chi^ difficulty lay in st^rmcxuixtizig 
to France, ^hc prejudices of the young^ ' dutcheas faeihself: 
That ptincess had imbibed a strong prepossessiionr against 
the Fi^ch nation, p9J?ticularly - against Ohwles, the &»* 
thw of bM the calamities which, frotn her earliest in*- 
faUcy^ hadcbefallen her, family. -She had also fixed h«7 
affections on Maximilian ; and^ as sl^ now deemed iiim 
heir husband, she could not, she thought, without imnir*- 
ring.the greatest guilt, and violating the most solemn 
engagements, contract a marriage with any otheir persoir/ 
In order to overcome her obstinacy, Charles gave the 
duke of Orleans his liberty, who, though fd^rmerly a suilnr 
to the dutchess, was now eont^ted to ingratiate himself 
with the king, by employing in his favour all the intereal 
which he still possessed in Britamry^. Mareilchal Rieus 
and chancellor Montauban were reconciled by his meH^ 
diation; and these rival minister^ now coneurred With 
theiprinee of Orange and the count 0f Dunois, in prey- 
ing the conclusion of a mamage witli Chisirlesl By thek 
si^ei^ion, Charles advanced with a powerfiil sacmyi 
and invested Rennesi^ at that time the resideaee of the 
d]jLtfhQ9s;.;wl]K>, assailed on all hands, imd finding none 
to^ support her in her inflexibility, at last opened thk 
g^ti^, of the qity, and agreied to espou^ the king of 
Fpmtce. She was. married at Langey in Touraine; con-^ 
di^t^ 4o^V Dennis, where she was cr^wxied; thenca 
nuade her entry into Paris, amidst the jojrfnl acclafiaattons 
o£th6 people, who regarded this marriage as the mosir 
prosperous event that could have befallen the monarchy. 
This triumph and success of Charles was the most 
sensible mortification to the king of the Romans. He 
had lost.a considerable territory, which he tlK)Ug]it he had> 
acquired, and an. aocomplished piincess, whom he had" 
espoui^.; he was afiVonted in thepetfikm of his daughter 
Margaret, who was sent back tohim after she had beeot' 
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treated, during some years, as queeti of Fraace;. he had' 
reason to reproach himself with his own supine securitjCi. 
in neglecting the consummation of his marriage, which 
Wais e^ily practiicabie for faim, and which would have 
rendered the tie indissoluble : these considerations threw^ 
him into the most violent riage, which he vented in very 
indecent expressions ; aiid he threaten^ France with nxi 
iurasion from the united arms of Austria, Spain, and 
England. 

The king of England had diso just reason to reproadh 
himself with misconduct in this important transajction ; 
and though the afiEadr had terminated in a manner which 
he could not precisely foresfiee, his negligence in leaving, 
his most useful ally >ao long exposed to the invasion of 
superior powei^ could not but appear, on reflection,, the 
result of timid caution and narrow politics. As he valued 
himself on his extensive foresight and profound judg- 
ment, the ascendant acquired over him by a raw youth 
such as Charles, could not but give him the highest 
displeasure^ and prompt him to seek vengeance, lifter: aU 
remedy for his miscarriage was become abstdlutely w^ 
practicable. But he was. farther actuated by avarice, a^ 
motive still more predominant with him than either pridei 
or revenge; and he sought even from his present .di$ap*^ 
pointments, the gratification of this ruling, passion. O^ 
pretence of aFrench war, he issued a commission (July 7) 
for levying a bemvoknce on his people;*" a species ^ of 
taxatidn which had been abolished by a recent law. of 
Ridtiard III. This violence (for such it really wa?) feli 
chiefly on the commercial part of the nation, who were, 
possessed of the ready nioney. London alone contributed 
to the amoiint of near 10,000/. Archbishop Mortoii, 
the chancellor, instructed the commissioners to employ a 
dileminii, in which every one might be comprehended : 
if the persons ap|died to live frugally, they were told that 

* Rymer, vol. IS, p. 446. Bacpn says, that the benevolence was levied with 
eenWilt of parliament, which ii a miflCa^. . . 
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their parsimony must necessarily have enriched them; if 
their method of living were splendid and hospitable, they 
were concluded to be opulent on account of their expenses. 
This device was by some called chaacellbr Morton's fork, 
by others his crutch. 

A pariia- So little apprehcusiv^ was the king of a par- 
?*«^*? liament on account of his levying this arbitrary 
iinposition, that he soon after summoned that assembly to 
meet at Westminster (Oct. 27); and he even expected to 
enrich himself farther, by working on their passions and 
prejudices. He knew the displeasure which tbe,English 
had conceived against France on account of the acqui- 
sition of Britanny; and he took care to insist on that 
topic, in the speech which he himself pronounced to the 
parliament. He told them, that France, elated, with her 
late successes, had even proceeded to a contempt of Eng- 
land, and had refused to pay the tribute which Lewis XL 
had stipulated to Edward IV. ;' that it became so w^like 
a nation as the English to be roused by this indignity, 
and not to limit their pretensions merely to repelling the 
piresent injury;" that, for his part, he was determined to 
lay claim to the crown itself, of France, and to maintain 
by force of arms so just a title, transmitted to him by his 
gallant ancestors; that Crecy, Poictiers, and Azincour, 
were sufficient to instruct them in their superiority over 
the enemy; nor did he despair of adding new namesr to 
the glorious catalogue; that, a king of France had been 
prisoner in London, and a king of England had been 
crowned at Paris; -events which should animate thi^m to 
an emulation of like glory with that which had been en- 
joyed by their forefathers ; that the domestic dissensions 
of England had been the sole cause of her losing these 
foreign dominions ; and her present internal unioa would 
be the efiectual means of recovering them; . that where 
such lasting honour was in view, and such an important 
acquisition, it became not brave men to repine at the 
advance of a little treasure; and that, for his part, he 
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tvas detenhinied to make the war maintain itself; and 
hojped, by the invasion of so opulent a kingdom as 
France, to ihcrea3e, rather than diminish, the riches of 
the nation.** ^ 

/Notwithstanding these magnificent vaunts of the king, 
all men of penetration concluded, from the personal cha- 
racter of the man, and still more from the situiation qf 
affairs, that he had no serious intiention of pushing the 
war to such extremities as he pretended. France was 
not'^now in the same condition as when such successful 
inroads had been made upon her by former kings of 
England; The great fiefe were united to the crown ; the 
princes of the blood were desirous of tranquillity ; the lia- 
tion abounded with able captains and veteran soldiers; 
dnd the generaL aspect of her affairs seemed rather tb 
threaten her neighbours, than to promise them any con- 
siderable advantages agdinst her. The levity and vain- 
glory of Maximilian were supported by his pompous 
titles ; but were ill seconded by military power, and still 
less by any revenue proportioned to them. The politic 
Ferdinand, while he made a show of war, was actually 
negotiating for peace; and rather than expose himself to 
any hazard, would Accept of very moderate concessions 
from France. Even England was not free from domes- 
tic discontents; and in Scotland, the death of Henry's 
friend and ally James III. who had been murdered by 
his rebellious subjects, had inade way for the succession 
of his son James IV. who was devoted to the French in- 
terest, and would surely be alarmed at any important pro- 
gress of the English arms. But all these obvious con- 
siderations had no influence on the parliament. Inflamed 
ty the ideas of subduing France, and of enriching them-, 
selves by the spoils of that kingdom, they gave into the 
snare prepared for them, and voted the supply which the 
kingdemandeii. Two fifteenths were granted him; and 
the better to enable his^ vassals and nobility to attend 

*» Bacon, p. 601, 
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hiiiij^ aa act was passed, empowermg tbem to g^ tiicir 
estates^' without pa]/:ing any fin^ for alieaaltioii. 
-War with ^^ nubility were universally seized with a de- 
France— gire of military glory; and having credulously 
France. swallowed all the boasts of the kitig, they 
. ^^^^' dreamed of no less than carrying their trium- 
,phant banners to the gates of Paris, and putting ibe 
crown of France on the head of their sovereign, l^any 
of them borrowed large sums, or wld off manors, tibat 
they might appear in the field with greater splendour, 
and lead out tihieir followers in more ccwaplete ordet-. The 
king crossed the sea, and arrived at Calais on the 6th of 
October, with an axiny of tWenty-fiye thousand foot, and 
sixteen hundred horse, which he put under the command 
;of the dnke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford ; but as 
some inferred, from hj^ opening the campaign in so l^ate 
a season, that peiace would soon be concluded between 
the crownp, he wa^ desirous of suggesting a contrary in- 
ferep^« " He had come over (he said) to make an en- 
tire conquest of France, which wjas not the work of one 
summer. It was therefore of no consequence at what 
sea^cm he began th<e invasion;- especially as he had Car 
lais ready for winter quiarters." As if he had seriously 
intended this enterprise, he inst^t}y marched into the 
enemy's country, and la^id sioge to BuUoigne; but 
notwithst^ding this appears^Qce of hostility, &ere had 
been secret advance^, mi^e towajsd^ peace above three 
months before ; and commissioners had been appointed 
to treat of the terms. The better to repO]Q^|}e the mind^ 
of men to this unexpected measure, the king's s^bassa- 
dors arrived in the camp from the Low Coimtiies> and 
informed him that Maximilian wad in np readiness tp 
join him; nor was any assistance to be expected fiom 
that quarter. Soon after messengers came &on^ %ain, 
and brought news of a peace coi^icluded between thj^^t 
kingdom and Franqe, in which Charles had miade a c^ 
sion of the countries i of Rousillon and Cerdagne to 
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Fi^iniDck .Though these htttcles of inteliigesicB Yfm^ 
carefiiUy. dispersed throughout the tumyy the Idng vm 
still apprehensive lest a sudden peace, after such magnifi^ 
oebt: pvomises' and high elpectations, might expose hidi 
to reproach. ^ In order the more effectually to cov^ the 
intended measures, he secretly engaged the marquis of 
Dorset, together;withti¥enty-:thriee persons of distinction, 
to present him a petition, for agreeing .to a tteafy with 
FTaoce. ; The plretence was founded on the lafei season 
0f tl^e yeer, tiie difficult t^supply ii^ the army ^ ICalaii 
dialing winter,: the lobstacles whsdh arose in: the siege of 
3i^oigne, the desertion of these allies whose assistance 
bad been mostxdied on ; events; which might, all of them, 
havabeen foreseen before the embarkation of rthe forces. 
?©ac6wiiii Itt consequence of these preparatorj^ steps,, thfif 
Fxaflcq. , bishop of Exeter dind ilord Daul^eny w^t^e Qouttp; 
confer .at Estaples with the maresehistl de Cordes, and to 
piitiha last hand to theti^aty. A ftew days sufficed fbir 
that purpose: the demands of Henry whxe wholly jpecxir 
niaiy; and the king of France,^ who deemed the peact^ 
able possession of Britanny an equivalent for any mm^ 
and who was. all on fire ioi his prrojected eKpeditioa int^ 
Italy, readily agreed to the proposals made him.(Nov. 3). 
He. engaged to pay Hepry seven htmdred and forty-five 
1;housand crowns, neJair 400,000/. sterling of oUr preseiaf 
money ; piaitly .as a reimbursement of thfe sums advanced 
to Britanny^ partly as arrears of the pension diie to Ed-; 
ward IV.: and he stipulated a yearly pensi6ii to Henry 
and his heirs;of twenty^rfive thousand c)rowns. Thus ihit 
king,.^ remarked by his historian^ made profit upon hit^ 
sid^ts for the war; and :upen his: enemies for the 
peace.^ . And the people agreed! that he had fulfilled hi^ 
pnonise, when hesaid to the parltametit that he would' 
mak^ the war maintVin^itseif. Mai^imilian was, if hM 
pk^ed, , comjwehended in Henry's . treaty ; but he' Mkri 
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dajfied |0 be in any redpeet beholden to an ally of in4ioin 
lie thoi]^^t he ioA reason to toxaphia: he made .a se^ 
pamte peace widi France, and obtained restitotien ^f 
Artom, Franche-Compte, and Charolois, whicli had been 
ceded as the dowry of his daughter/jwhen she was affi- 
anced to the khig of France. ^ 

The peace oonchided between England and France 
was the more likely to continney because Charles, full 
of ambition tod youthful hopes, bent all his. attrition to. 
li^\side of Italy, and. soon after undertook the conquest/ 
of JN^aples;' an csiterprise which H^ory r^^anded with 
die greater indiffi^ence, as Naples.layTenurte.from htm^ 
and France had nei;:er in any age beea suciiessful in: that 
quarter. The king's authority was fully established at 
home; and every rebellion which had been attempted 
against him had hitherto tended only to c<mfound his 
eAemies, and eoiisolidate his poorer and infltience. H]9 
reputation for policy aiid conduct was daily Augmenting; 
his ti^asvtfes had increased even from the most unfavour- 
able ev^ts; the hopes of all pretenders to. his throne 
were cut off, as well by his marriage as by the issue 
whidhi it had brought him. In this prosperous? situation 
the king had reascm to flatter himself with the prospect 
of durable peace and tranquillity ; but his inveterate and 
indefatigable enemies, whom he had wantody^provoked; 
raised him an adversary, who long kept him in inqnie-^ 
tude, and sometimes even brought him into danger. . ^ 

The dutchess of Burgundy^ full of resaitment for the 
depitession of her f^ily audits partisasis^ rather irriti^ed; 
than discouraged by the ilhsuccess of herpast enterprises, 
was' detesrmined,' at least, to disturb that government . 
w^ich she found it so difficult to subvert By means of 
her emissaries, she propagated a report of her nephew^' 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, having escaped from 
the Tower when hi» elder brother was murdered, and that 
he still lay somewhere concealed; and finding this ru- 
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inotkr> Jbowever tmprobabte, to be greedily reeek^d by 
tbe.peo{^e,)she liadbeen looking' out* for some young 
mm proper to. personate^ that unfortunate prinee^ 
Peridn There was one Osbec,. or Warhec, a renegado 
hL^m^^f^^ of Toumay, who had been carried by some 
tore. business to London in the reign of Edward IV. 
and had there a son bom to him. Having had opportu- 
nities of being known to the king, and* ob^ining his fa- 
vour, he prevailed .with thatprilice, whose manners were 
affable, to stand god-&ther to his son, to whom he gave 
^e name of. Peter, coimpted, after the Flemish manner, 
into Peterlan, or Perkin. It was by some believed that 
Edward, amonghis amorous adventures, had a^ecret com^ 
merce with Warbec's wife; and people thence accounted 
for thart resemblance which was afterward remarkM'be* 
tween young Perkin and that monarch."* ' Some years 
afier,'the birth of this child, Warbec returned to Tow- 
nay; where Perkin his son did not loujg remain, but by- 
different acclfents was carried from place to pldce, and 
his birth and fortunesbeoame thereby unknown, and dif- 
ficult to be traced by the most diligent inquiiy. The 
variety of his adventures had happily favoured the natur 
ral versatility and sagacity of his genius; and he seemed 
to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any part, or assume 
any. character j In this light h^ bad been represented td 
the dutche£» of Burgundy, who, struck with the concur- 
rence of so many circumstances suited to her purpose^ 
danred t^e made .acquainted with the main on whdiil 
she.already began to ground her hopes of success. • Site 
foundrhimto eiceed her most sangnin^ expectetions; so 
comely did he appear in hia person, so graceful in hiis 
air,. so courtly in his address, so full -of docility and good 
sense in his behaviour and Conversation. The lessond' 
necessary to be taught him,, in Order to his personating 
the duke; of York, were toon learned by a youth of such 
quickappsehension; but as the season seemed not then 

4 BaeoB, -p. 606. 
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favountble for his enterprise, Margaret,, in wder the 
better to conceal him, sent him, under the car^ of lady 
Bramptpn, into Portugal, where he remained a year .un«- 
known to all the world. 

The war, which was then ready to break out between 
France and England, seemed to afibrd a proper oppor- 
tunity fof the discovery of this new phenomenon^ and 
Ireldind, which still retained its attachments to the house 
of York, was chosen as the proper place for his first ap- 
pearance.* He landed at Cork ; and immediately, assom^ 
ing the naxoe of Richard Plantagenet, drew to him par*- 
tisans aniong that credulous people. He wfoteletteisto 
the earls of Desmond and Kildare.. inviting: them to loin 
bis party; he dispersed every where the strange iptelU. 
getiCe of his escape from the cruely of his^unde Richard^ 
and men, fond of every thing new and wonderful, began 
to niake him the general subject o£ their discourse,, and 
eVen the object of their favour. 

The news soon reached France ; and CharIes,,prompted 
by the secret solicitations of the dutchess .of Rurgundy^ 
arid the intrigues of one Fricni, a secr^ary of .Henry^s, 
who had deserted his service, sent Perkin an. invitation 
to repair to him at Paris, He received him with all the 
marks of regard due to the duke of York; settled on him 
a handsome pension, assigned him magnificait lodgings^ 
and, in order to provide at onpe fi>r his dignity^ and secu-^ 
rity, gave him a guard for his persoi^ of which lord 
Congresal accej^d the office of captain. The .French 
C(ftirtiers readily embraced a fiction which theirsoveceiga 
thought it his interest to adopt: .Pericm, both by his.de? 
pOrtment and personal qualities, supported. the.prepos-» 
Session which was sptead abroad of his royal pedigr^; 
and the whole kingdom was ftiU of the accomplishments^ 
as well as the singular adventures and misfortunes^ of 
the young Plantagenet Wonders of this nature axe 
commonly augmented at a distan<te« From France the 

• Polydore VurgUi p. 589. 
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>d$im^oxi and t^fedulitf tlfiSutBed tliems^tes into Biig- 
Imd: sir George Nevil, sir John Taylor, dnd above a 
iiundred gentl^en more, eame to Piaris, in order to 
oflfer their services to tKe supposed dnke of Yoti, and to 
share his fortunes; and the impostor had now the ap- 
^pearqinee of a court attending him, aBd began to enter- 
tain hope9 of final success in his undertaking; 
"He is When peaoe was concluded between France 

^««»wed and England at Estaples, Hemy applied to have 
^tdteas ff Perldn put into his hands; but Charles, resolute 
Burgundy. ^^ j^ betray a young man, of whatever birtfa, 
.whom he had iistvited into his kingdom, would agriee xtaily 
Jo dis9ii$s him. The pretiended Richard retbred to the 
Dutchess of Burgundy, and, craving her protection and 
assistance, o$e»ed to Uy before her all the proems of thctt 
birth to which he laid claim. The princess affected 
ignpranoe of his pretensitms ; even put on the appearance 
of distrunt; and having, as she said, been already deceiv- 
ed by Sjjunel^ she was determined neVer agdn to be se^ 
duced by any impostor. SH^ desired before all tibe world 
to be instructed in his reasons for assuming the name 
which he bore; seemed to examine ev^ry drcumstance 
with the most scrupulous nicety; put many particular 
questions to him; affected astonishment at his answers; 
.1^ at last, after long and seveie scrdtiny, burst out into 
joy and admiration at lus wonderful delivesrance; em^ 
braced him as her nephew, the true image of Edward, 
the sole heir of th<e Plantagenets^ and the legitimate suc^ 
cessor to the English throne. She^mmediately assigned 
him an equipage suited to his pretended birth; appointed 
him 9^g^ard of thirty halberdiers; engs^ed every obe to 
pay court to him; and on all occasioi^ hoaioured him 
with the appeilatiw of tie White.Rose of England. The 
iPlemipg^, moved by the authority which Mai;garet, both 
frona h^ ra^dc aiid personal character, enjoyed among 
then^ri^adily adopted the fiction of Perkins royal de^ 
scent : no surmise of his true birth was as yet heard of: 
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little contradiction was made to the prevailing opinion ; 
and the English, from their great coramtmicatibn with 
the Low Countries, were every day mote iand more pre- 
possessed in favour of the impostor. ^ 
And by ^* ^^ ^^* ^^^ populacc alouc of England that 
»any o^ gave credit to Perkin's pretensions. Men of the 
EngiiBh highest birth and quality, disgusted at Henry's 
nobiHty, g^y^i^j^u^j^n^^ \yy ^rhich they found the nobility 

depressed, began to turn their eyes towards the new 
claimant; and some of them even entered in ^ corre- 
spondence with him: iLord Fitzwater, sir Simon Mount- 
fort, sir Thomas 'Hiwaites, betrayed their inclination to- 

' wards him ; sir William Stanley hiftiself, lord chamber- 
lain, who had been io active in i^ising Henry to the 
thii:one, moved either by blind credulity or a restless am- 
bition, entertained the project of areVdlt in favour of his 
enemy/ Sir Robert Clifford and William Barley were 
dtill more open in^thdir measures: they went over to, 
Flanders, were introduced by the dutchess of Burgundy 
to the acquaintance of Perkin, and made him a tender of 
th^r services. Cliffotrd wrote back to England, that he 
knew perfectly the person of Richard the duke of York, 
&at this young man was undoubtedly that prince him- 
s<^lf, and that no circumstance of his story was exposed 
to the least difficulty: Such positive intelligence, con- 
veyed by a- person of rank and character, was suffi<jient; 
with many, to put the matter beyond question, and ex- 
cited the attention and wonder even of the most indif- 
ferent. . The whole nation was held in suspense; a regu- 

, lar conspiracy ^ was formed against the king's * authority ; 
;and the CiHTespondence settled between the malecontents 
in Flanders and those in England. 

The king was informed of all these particulars; but 
agreeably to his character, which was both cautious and 
resolute, he proceeded deliberately, though steadily, in 
counterworking the projeicts of his ejienlies. Hii^ first 

^ 'Bacon, p. 606. 
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object was to ascertain the death of the real duke of York, 
and to confinn the opinion thathad always prevailed witib 
regard. to that event. Five persons had been employed 
by Richard in the ipurder of his nephews, or could give 
evidence with regard to it; sir James Tjnrrel, to whom he 
had committed the government of the Tower for that 
purpose, and who had seen the dead princes ; Forrest, 
Dighton, and Slater, who perpetrated . the cripie ; and 
the priest who buried tha bodies. Tjnrrel and Dighton> 
alone were alive, and they^a^eed in the same story; but 
as the priest w^ dead, and as the bodies were supposed. 
to have been removed by Richard's orders, from the 
place where they were first interred, and could not now 
be found, it was not in Henry's. power to put the fact, so 
much as he wished, beyond all doubt and controversy. . 
He met at first with^ more difficulty,. but was in the 
end more successful, in detecting who this wonderful 
person was that thus boldly advanced pretensions to his 
crown. He dispersed his spies all over Flanders and 
England; he engaged, many to pretend that they had 
embraced Perkin's party ; he directed them to insinuate, 
themselves into the confidence of the. young, man's 
friends; in proportion as they conveyed intelligence of 
any conspirators, he bribed his re;tainers, his domestic 
servants, nay, sometimes his confessor,, and by these 
means traced. up some other cpnfederate; CUflford him- 
self he engaged, by. the hope of rewards and pardon^ to. 
betray the sieciets committed to him; the more trust he. 
gave to any of his spies, the higher resentment did he. 
feigti against them; some of them he even caused.to.be. 
publicly anathematized, in order, the , better to , procaire> 
them the confidence of his enemies: and in the issue, the 
whole plan of thecojoispiracy was cleaxly laid before him;, 
and the pedigree,, adventures, life, and conversation, of 
the pretended duke of York. ..Th^i latter part of the 
story was immediately published for the satisfaction of 
the nation; the conspirators he reserved for a slower and 
surer vengeance. 
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Meanwhile hecemonstrated with the archdtike Philips 
cm account of the countenance and pr otection which waa; 
afforded in hia dominions to so in£amotis an im{K>sto]v 
contrary to treaties subsisting between the sovereigns^ 
and to the mutual amity which had so long been main^ 
tained by the subjects of both states. Margaret had in r. 
terest enough to get his application rejected ; on pretence 
that Philip had no authority over the demesnes of the 
dutchess-dowager. And the king, in resentment of this 
injury, cut oft all commerce with the Low Countries^ ba<K 
nished the Flemings, and recalled his own subjects frons; 
these provinces. Philip retaliated by Uke edicts; hwt 
Henry knew that so mutinoud a people as the Flemingar 
would not long bear, in compMance with the humours of 
their prince, to be deprived of the beneficial branch o£ 
commerce which they carried on with .England. 

He had it in his power to inflict more efiectual pimish-* 
ment on his domestic enemies; and when his projects 
were -sufficiently matured, he failed not to- make them 
feel the effects of his resentment. Almost in the .same 
instant he arrested Fitzwater,. Mountfort, and Thwaitesy 
together with William Daubeney, Robert Ratcliffb, T1k>-^ 
mas Cressenor, and Thomas Astwood. All diese were 
arraigned, convicted, and cimdemned for high-treason^ 
in adhering and promising aid to Perkin, Mountfort^ 
Ratcliffe, and Paubeney, were immediately executed; 
Fitzwater wka sent over to C^is, aD(d! detained inxi£3-*i 
tody } but being detected in practisuag on his keeper, foe 
an escape,^ he soon after miderwait the same £ate. .The 
rest were pardoned, together vrith William Worseley^ 
dean, of St Paul's, and some others, who had b^a ao^ 
cused and examined, but not brought to pufalio triaL^ . 
Trial d ^^^^ter and more soleimn p0eparat]0DS wene 
execution deemed requisite for the trial of S^»nle^,. lord 
^^' dhs^mberlain, whose authority in the naticm, 
whose domestic connexions with the king, as well as his 
former services, seemed to securehim against anrf a^cusa-» 

« P<rfydore ViigUj p. 59«. 
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tion or punishment Clifford was directed to come over 
pivately to England, diid to throw himself at the king^s 
feet while he sat in council ; craving pardon for past of<- 
fences, and offering to atone for. them by any services 
which should be required of him. Henry thentold him^^ 
that the best ^ooi he could give of penitence, and the 
only service he could now render him, was the full confess 
sioaof his guilt, and the discovery of all his accomplices^ 
ho wever distii^ished by rank or character. Encouraged 
by this exhortation^ Clifford accused Stanley, then pre^ 
sent, as his chief dbettor; and offered to lay before the 
council the full proof of his giiilt. Stanley himself could 
not discover more surprise than was affected by Henry on 
the occasion. He received the intelligence as absolutely 
£Edse and iiicredible; that aman, to whom he was in a great 
measure beholden for his crown, and even for his life; a 
man to whom by every honour and favour he had endea- 
voured to express his gratitude; whose brother, the earl 
of D^by, was his own father-in*law; to whom he had 
even committed the trust of his person, by creating him 
loard chamberlain: that this man, enjoying his full con- 
fid^ice and affection, not actuated by any motive of dis-; 
content or apprehension, should engage in a coiispiracy 
, against them. Clifford was therefore exhorted to weigh 
well the' consequences of his accusation; but as he per-* 
'sisted in fhe same positive asseverations, Stanley was 
coihmitted to custody, and was soou after examined be- 
fore the cduncil.^^ He denied not the guilt imputed ta 
him by Clifford ; hie did not even endeavour much to ex- 
tenuate it ; whether he thought that a frank and open 
confession would serve as an atonement, or trusted to hia 
present connexions and his fonder services for pardon 
and security. But princes are often apt to regard great 
services as a ground of jealousy, especially if accompa^: 
. nied with a craving and restless disposition in the person 
who has performed them. The genaral discontent also 
and mutinous humour of the people, seemed to require 

k Bacon, p. 611. Polyd. Virgf. p. 593. 
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some great example of Beverity: and as Stanley was one 
of the most opulent subjects in the kingdom, being pos- 
sessed of above 3000/. a year in land, and forty thousand 
marks in plate and money, besides other property of 
great value, the prospect of so rich a forfeiture wm 
deemed no small motive for Henry's proceeding to extrev 
mities against him. After six weeks delay, which was 
interposed in order to shew that the king was restrained 
by doubts and scruples, the prisoner was brought to his 
trial (Feb. 15), condemned, and presently after beheaded. 
Historians are not s^eed with regard to the crime which' 
was proved against him. The general report is, that he 
should have said in conjfidence to Clifford, that if he 
were sure the young man who appeared in Flanders was 
really son to king Edward, he never would bear arms 
against him. The sentiment might disgust Henry, as im-« 
piying a preferience of the house of York to that of Lan-* 
caster; but could scarcely be the ground, even in thoscf 
arbitrary times^ of a sentence of high-treason against' 
Stanley^ It is more probable, therefore, as is asserted' 
by some historians, that he had expressly engaged to 
assist Perkin, and had actually sent him some supply of 
money. 

The fate of Stanley made great impression on the king* 
dom, and struck all the partisans of Perkin with the dev- 
est dismay. From Clifford's desertion they found' that 
all their secrets were betrayed ; and as it ap'peared that 
Stanley, while he seemed to live in the greatest confi-^ 
dence with : the king, ^had been continually surrounded 
by spies, who reported and registered every actidn in 
which he was engaged, nay, every word .which fell from 
him, a general distrust took place, and all mutual .coQ&^ 
dence was destroyed, even among intimate fri^ids and 
acquaintance. The jealous and severe temper of the king, 
together with his great reputation for sagacity, and pener' 
tration, kept men in awe, and quelled not only the -moviEH 
ments of sedition, but the very murmurs of faction. Li- 
bels, however, crept out against Henry's person and 
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adoaiiuatratibn } and being greedily propagated by every 
secret art, shewed that there still remained' 'among th€ 
people a considerable root of discontent, which wanted 
only a j^per opportunity to discover itdelf^ 

But H^iry continued more intent on increasing the 
terrors of his people, than on gaining their affections. 
Trusting to< the great success which attended him in alt 
bifr enterprises, he gave every day more and more a loose 
to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts of per* 
verting law and justice, in order to exact fines and com^ 
positions from his people. Sir William Capel, alderman , 
of London, was condemned on some penal statutes to 
|)ay the sum of 2743/. and was obliged to compotind 
for 1615/* This was the first noted c^se of the kind I 
but it became a precedent; which prepared th^ W^y 
for many others. The management, indeed, of tbas^ 
aite of chicanery^ was the great secret of the king*i 
adniinislaration. While ' he depressed the nobility, h^i 
es&hed and honoured and caressed the lawyers; and 
by that means both bestowed authority on the laws, and 
was enabled, whenever he pleased, to pervert them to hiii 
owii> advantage. His government was expressive'; bcit 
it was so much the less burdensome, as by his extending 
royal authority, and <mrbing the nobles, he becaftie id 
r^dity the sole oppressor id his kingdomi - ' 

uAfl Perkin^found that 4he king's authbrity dally g€tined 
ground among the peopte,N.and that his own pMen^ 
8ions> were becommg obsolete, he resolved to attempt 
ftcmiething which might revive the hopes and ei^p^taf idns 
of* hi» partisans. Having colteeted a batid ot oiitlaws, 
pisR^s, robbers, find • necessitous pennons of dl nati6^', 
to the n^umber of six thousand men, he put to sea, wfth 
a resolution of making a descent in England, and of ex- 
citing the comtnon people to a^s, sbiee all hii^ (>orre- 
spondence-with the nobility wa6 cut off by Henry's vigi- 
lance and severity. Information being brought him that 

he king had made s^ progress to the north, he cast anchor 
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voa .the.;coa$t of; Kent, aiid sentscune of:His-rdainers 
. ashore, who invited the country to join him. The gen- 
tleman Q.f Kent assembled some troops to oppose hint; 
but they purposed, to do more essential service than l>y 
repelling the invasion : they carried the semblance of 
friendship to Perkin, and invited him to come himself 
ashore, in order to take the command over them. 'But 
the wary youth, observing that they had more order and 
; regularity in their movements than could be supposed 
in new levied forces who had taken arms against esta^ 
^ blished authority, refused to intrust himself into their 
. hands; and the Kentish troops, despairing of success in 
their staratagem, fell upon such of his retainers as were 
already landed ; and besides somie whomi they slew; they 
took a hundred and fifty prisoners, These were tried 
and condemned; and all of them executed by ordei^ 
from the king, who was resolved to use no lehily towards 
men of such desperate fortunes.* 

A parUa- ^^^^ Y^^ ^ parliament was summoned in Eng- 
ment. land, and another in Ireland ; and some reniark- 
able laws were. passed inl)oth countries. The English 
parliament enacted, that no person ;vho should by: arms 
or otherwise assist the king for the time being, should 
ever afterward, either by coursie of law or act of parlia- 
ment, be attainted for such an instance of obedience. This 

• statute might be exposed to some censure, as! favourable 
to usurpers, were there any precise rule which always*, 

* even durir^g the most factious times, could determine the 
{true successor, and render every oneinexciisable who did 
not submit to him. Bnt as the titles of princes are then 
the great subject of dispute, and each party pleads topics 
in its own favour, it seems but equitable to. secure those 
.who act in support of public tranquillity, an object at all 
.times of undoubted benefit and importance. 

. Henry, conscious of his disputed titlie, promoted- this 
law, in order to secure his partisans. agaiiist all events; 

'.. .' 'PolfdoraVirgfil/p. 595. . , 
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. but as he hadf^himself observed a contrary practice 'with 
regard to Richard's adherents, he had reason to appre^ 
hend, that during the violence which usually ensues dn 
public convulsions, his example rather than his law wouJ^, 
in case of a new revolution, :be followed by his enemies. ' 
^And the attempt to bind the legislature itself, by pre- 
scribing rules to future parliaments, was contradictory. to 
the plainest principles of political government. 
•' This parliament also passed an act, empowering the 
king, to levy, by course of law, all the sums which airjr 
person had agreed to pay by way of benevolence ; a sta- 
tute by which that arbitrary method of taxation was ii^ 
directly authorized and justified. 

The king's authority appeared equally prevalent aixd 
uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had becsi 
sent over to that country, with an intention of quelling 
the partisans of the house of York, and of reducing the 
natives to subjection. He was not supported by forces 
sufficient for that enterprise : the Irish by flying into their 
woods, morasses, and mountains, for some time eluded 
his eflforts; but Poynings summoned a parliament at 
Dublin, where he was more successful. He passed that 
memorable statute, which still bears his name, and which 
establishes the authority of the. English- government in 
Ireland. By this statute all the former laws of Eng- 
land were made to be of force in, Ireliand ; and no bill 
can be introduced into the > Irish parliament,' unless it 
previously receive the sanction of the council of Eng-' 
land. This latter clause seems calculated for ensuring 
the dominion of the English ; but was really granted at 
the desire of the Trish commons, who intended by that 
means to secure themselves from the t3rranny of. their 
lords, particularly of such lieutenants or deputies as were 
of Irish birth.^ 

While Henry s authority was thus established through- 
out his dominions, and general tranquilHty prevailed, the 

- . * Sir John Daviesj ,p» ^815. 
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whole consent was thrown into eombusrtioa by the 
French invasion of Italy, and by the rapid success .which 
attended Charles in that rash and ill-concerted aiterr 
prise. The Italians, who had entirely lost the use of 
arms, and who, in the midst of continual wars, had.be- 
come every day more unwarlike, were astonished to meet 
ttQ enemy, that made the field of battle not a pompous 
toumament,^ but a scene of blood, and sought at the hat 
aaisd of their own lives the death of their enemy* Their 
effeminate troops were dispersed every where oa the a|w 
proadb of the French -army ; their best-fortified., cities 
opened their gates;; kingdoms and states were in, an^in-^ 
stant overturned ; and through the whole length of Italy, 
which the French penetrated without resistance,, they 
seemed rather to be taking quarters in their own coun^ 
try than msddng conquests over the enemy. The mas^. 
ims which the Italians during that age f^Uow^ in ne-r 
gotiations, were as ill calculated to support their states 
as the habits to which they were addicted in war ; a.trea*. 
cherous, deceitful, and inconsistent system of .poHtica 
prevailed ; and even those small remains of fideli^. and 
honour, which were preserved, in the' councils, of the 
other European princes, were ridiic^uled in Italy as proois 
of ignorance and rusticity. Ludovico duke of Milan, 
who invited the French to invade Naples, had never de- 
sired or expected their success; and was tbe,fir9t that 
felt terror from the prosperous iasiue of thos^ projeict^ 
which he himself had concerted. By his intrigues a 
league was formed among several potentates to oppose 
the progress of Charles's conquests, and secure their 
own independency. This league was composed of 
Ludovico himself, the pope, Maximilian king, of the 
RcHuans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the republic; of Venice^. 
Henry too entered into the confederacy;. but was iiofe 
put to any expense or trouble in consequence of his. en- 
gagements. The king of France, terrified by so power^, 
fill a combination, retired from Naples with the greater 
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.part Qf his atmfy and retunied to France. The forces 
\irhicli he kft' in his neW conqiibst liirere, partly by there- 
rvolt of .the.iah^bitanits, partly by the invasion', of Ae 
iSpaniards, soon after subdued ; and the whole kiii^om 
of Naples suddenly returned to its allegiance umler 
Ferdinand^ son- to Alphonso, who - had been suddenly 
,^xpelled by the irruption of the French. FerdinJsoid 
^iod soon after ; and left his uncle Frederic in ftil} pos- 
«iession of the throne.^ ' 
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iPerkin retires to iScotlaud — ^Insurrection in the west^ — ^Battle of 

Blackheath — Triice With Scothnd-^Perkioi taken prisbiier--* 

r: Parkin executed — -The earl of- Warwick efxecuted^^Marriage of 

' princa Arthur with Catharine of Arragdtf — Hia deaths-Marriage 

. . , <tf the ptinceas Margaret with the king of Scotland — Oppressiona 

of the people— A parliament — Arriv^ of the king of Castile—- 

Intrigues of' the earl of Suffolk — Sickness of the king — Hip 

" -d^iath^— and character — His laws. ^ 
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j,^jj^ ' Aftbr Perkin was repulsed from the coast of 
wtixes t» Keot he retired into Flanders ; but as he found 
it impossible to procure subsistence for himself 
px^ h]S\ followers while he reinained in tranquillity , he 
«C)iou after 'inade an attempt upon Ireland, which had 
always appeared forward to join every invader of Henty's 
jfiuthbrity . But Poynings had now put the affairs of that 
Island into so good a posture, that Perkin met with little 
success; and bei^g tired of the savage life which he 
was obliged to lead while skulking among the wild Irish, 
lie bent his course towards Scotland, and presented him- 
self to James IV* who then governed that kingdom. He 
had been previously recommended to this prince by the^ 
king of France, who was disgusted at Heiiry for entering 
jinto the general league against him ; and this recom- 
mendation was even seconded by Maximilian, who, 
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though one of the confederates, was also displeased with 
the king on account of his prohibiting in England all 
oommerce with the LowCountries. The countenance 
given to Perkin by these princes procured him afavour- 
afole reception with the king of Scotland, who assured 
him, that whatever he were, he never should repent 
putting himself in his hands •/ the insinuating address 
and plausible behaviour :of the youth himself seem to 
have gained him credit and authority. James, whom 
years had not yet taught distrust or caution, was seduced 
to believe the story of^ Perkin's-birth and adventures ; 
and he carried his confidence so far as to give him iu 
marriage the lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of the 
earl of Huntley, and related to himself; a young lady, 
too, eminent for virtue as well as beauty. . 

There subsisted at that time a great jealousy between 
the. courts of England and Scotland; and James was 
probably the more forward on that account to adopt any 
fiction which he thought might reduce his enemy to dis- 
tress or difficulty. He suddenly, resolved to make an 
inroad into England, attended by some of the borderers ; 
and he carried Perkin along with him, in hopes thsi.tihe 
appearance of the pretended prince might raise an insur- 
rection in the northern counties. Perkin himself dis- 
persed a manifesto, in which he set forth his own story, 
imd craved the assistance of all his subjects in expelling 
the usurper, whose tyranny, and mal-administration, 
whose depression of the. nobility by the elevation of mean 
persons, whose oppression of the people. by multiplied 
impositions and vexations, had justly, he said, rendered 
him odious to all men; But Perkin's pretensions, attend- 
ed with repeated disappointments, were now become 
stale in the eyes even of the populace ; and the hostilfe 
dispositions which subsisted between the kingdomis ren- 
dered a prince, supported by the Scots, but an unwel- 
come present to the English nation. The ravages also 
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committed by the borderers, accustomed to licence and 
disorder, strack with terror into all meti; and made the 
people prepare rather for repelling the invadiers than fo^ 
joining them. Perkin, that he might (Support his pre- 
tensions, to royal birth; feigned great compassion for the 
BPiisery of his plundered subjects ; and publicly remon^ 
strated with his ally against the depredations exercised by 
the Scotch army;™ but James told him, that he dbubt^ 
ed his concern was employed only in behalf of an efnemy, 
and that he was anxious to preserve what never should 
belong to him. That prince now began to perceive 
that his attempt would be fruitless ; and hearing of an 
army which was on its march to attack him, he thought 
proper.to retreat into his own country. 

The king discovered little anxiety to procure either 
neparatioh or vengeance for this insult committed on him 
by; the. Scottish nation; his chief concern was to draw 
advantage \ from it, by the pretence which it might af^ 
ford him to levy impositions on his own subjects^ He 
summoned a parliament, to whpm he made bitter com- 
plaints against the irruption of the Scots, the absurd im- 
posture countenanced by that nation, the cruel devias- 
tations committed in the northern counties, and the 
multiplied insults thus offered both to the king and 
ijie khxgdom of England. , The parliament made the ex- 
pected return to this discourse, by granting a subsidy to 
the amount of 120,000/. together with two-ififteenths. 
After making this grant, they: were dismissed, 
insutrec- The vote of parliament for imposing the tax- 
^^^ *^® was without much difficulty procured by the 

1*97. authority of Heniy ; but he found it not so easy 
to levy the money upon his subjects. The people, who' 
were acquainted with the immense treasures which 
he had amassed, could ill brook the new impositions 
raised on. every slight occasion ; and it is probable that 
the.^flaw^ which was universally known to be in his titte, 

- . ''a'olydore Viqpl, p. 598. ' ' ' \ 
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n^kade his reign the more subject to U!ffiirrecti0ii8 and ib- 
Jbellions. When the subsidy begaato be levied in .Corn- 
wall, the inhabitants, numerous and poor,, robuist and 
courageous, mtirmured ^against .a tax occasioned by- .a 
jBudden inroad of the Scots, from which they esteemed 
themselves entirely secure, and which ha4 iisually been 
repelled by the force of the northern counties. Theer 
ill-humour was farther excited by one Michael Joae]A> 
a farrier of Bodmin, a notable prating fellow, wko, by 
thrusting himself forward on every .occasion, and being 
West in every complaint against the government, liad 
acq^iired an authority among those rude people. ThcM&as 
Flammoc tqo, a lawyer, who had become the oracle of 
the neighbourhood, encouraged the sedition, by infonnr 
ing them that the tax, though imposed by parliament, 
•was entirely illegal ; that the northern nobility wece 
bound by their tenures to defend the naticm against die 
IScots; and that if these new impositions were tamely 
submitted to, the avarice of. Henry and of his ministeia 
would soon render the burden intolerable to the nailion. 
The Cornish, he said, must deliver to the king a petition^ 
seconded by such a force as would give it audiorily; 
and,, in order to procure the concurrence of the -iiest of 
the kingdoiQ, care must be taken, by their orderly de* 
pprtment> to shew that they had nothing in view but the 
public good, and the redress of all those g^rievances 
under which the people had so long labouiied. . t . 
Encouraged by these speeches, the inultitude flocked 
together^ and armed themselves with axe% bills, bo ws; 
^ad such weapons as country peopleare usually possessed 
of. Flajnm,oc.and Joseph were chosen their lead«*s. 
They soon conducted the Cornish through the eounty 
Qf Devon, and reached that of Somerset At Taunton 
the rebels killed, in their fury, • an officious and eager 
commissioner of the subsidy, whom they called the proH 
vojs* of Perin, When they ^reached Wells, they, wene 
joined by lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, 
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f>o|mlaT in his deportmeiity but vain/ ambitious,. «ii4rept- 
les£( in hss traiper. He had from the begiiming main- 
4aiii6d a secret cbrresitondence with the first movers of 
the iAsmtectibn ; and was now joyfiilly received by them 
as their leader. Proud of the countenance givepi them 
by so considerable ^ a nobleman, they contii^ued their 
tearch; breathing destruction to the king's mimsteis 
and favottfites, particularly to Mbrton, now a cardinal, 
f^ad dr '^Reginald Bray, who were deemed the most active 
instalments in all his oppressions. Notwithstanding; 
their rtige against the admihidtratipn, they carefully fol- 
lowed the directions given them by their leaders; and 
as they met with -no resistance, they conimitted, during 
itireir^mardi, no violence or disorder. 
- The rebels had been tdd by Flaramoc, that the iii« 
habitants of Kent, as they had ever, during all ages, re- 
ixmined unsubdued^ and had even maintained their inde-' 
penderice during the Norman conquest,' would surely 
" einbrace their jparty, and declare theinselves for a cau^e 
which-was no o^er tiian that of public good and gene- 
ral liberty. ^ But the Ketitish jpeople had very lately dis- 
tinguished^ themselves by repelling Perkin's invasioB; 
fad as they received from the king many gi^acious 
acknowledgiheiits for this service, their affections were, 
by that means, much conciliated to his government. ' It 
iras easy^^therefore,' for the earl of Kent, lord Aberg^* 
veilriy, and lord Oobham, who possessed great authority 
in thtise parts,' to retain the people in obedience ; and the 
Gornish rebels, though they pitched their camp near El- 
tham, at the very gates of London, and invited all the 
pec^te to join them, got reinforcement from no quarter* 
Thfere wanted not discontents every where, but no one 
^ould take part m so rash and ill-concerted an pntef- 
prise; and besidlss, the situation in which the ^ng's 
affidrs then stood, discoiuraged even, the boldest and 
VKiat daring. 
;fiexdy, in order to oppose the Scots^ had already Wied 
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an acrmy, which he pat under the' command of lord 
Daubeney th<e chamberlain; and as soon as he heard, of 
tibie Cornish insurrection, he ordered it to march. south- 
wards, and suppress the rebels.. Not to leave the nor- - 
them frontier defenceless, he dispatched thither the earl 
of Surrey, who assembled the forces on the borders, and 1 
made head against the enemy. Henry found here the - 
concurrence of the three most fatal incidents that can . 
befal a monarchy; a foreign enemy, a domestic rebel-- 
lion, and apretender to his crown; but he enjoyed great 
resources in his army and treasure; and still more in- 
the intrepidity and courage of his own temper. He did 
iK)t, however, immediately give full scope to his military 
spirit. On other occasions, he had^always hastened to a 
decision; and it was a usual saying with him, that he de- 
sired Jmt to see his rebels: but as the Cornish mutineers 
behia.ved.in an inoffepsivemanner, and committed no spoil ^ 
oa the country ; as they received no accession of force on . 
tiieir march or in their encampment; and as such:hasty 
and popular tumults might be expected to diminish every 
moment by delay; he took post in London, and assidu- 
ously prepared the means of ensuring victory. 
Fattieof After all'hisforpes were collected,- he divided 
BMt- them into three bodies, and marched out to assail 
the enemy. . The first body, commanded by the 
earl of. Oxford, and under him by the earls of Essex and 
Suffolk, were appointed to place themselves behind the 
hill on which the rebels were encamped; the second 
and most considerable, Henry put under the. command 
of lord Daubeney, and ordered him to attack the enemy * 
in front, and bring on the aptiojL Thc'thifd he kept as 
a body of reserve about his ownperson, and took post in 
St. George's fields ; where he secured the city, and could 
easily, as occasion . served, either restore the fight, or 
finish the victory. To put the enemy off their guard,- 
he had spread a report that he was not toattackithem. 
till &ime days after; and ihe: better to confirin themlin 
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this t>pinion, he began not the action till near the even- 
ing (June 22). Daubeney beat a detachment of the 
rebels from Deptfordrbridge; and before the main body 
ibouldbe in order to receive him, he had gained the 
ascent of the hill, and placed himself in array before 
them. They were formidable from their numbers, being 
sixteen thousand strong, and: were not defective in vc^- 
lour;: but, being tumultuary troops, ill-armed, and not 
provided with cavalry or artillery, they were but an un- 
equal match for the king's forces. Daubeney began the 
attack, with courage, and even with a contempt for the 
enemy, which had almost proved fatal to him. He rush- 
ed into the midst of them, and was taken prisoner; but 
soon after was released by his own troops. After some 
resistance, the rebels were broken and put to flight." Lord 
Audley, Flammoc, and Joseph, their leaders, were taken, 
and all three executed. The latter seemed even to exult 
in his end, and boasted, with a preposterous ambitionj 
that he should make a figure in history. The rebels, 
being surrounded on every side by the king's troops, 
were almost all made prisoners, and immediately dis- 
missed without farther punishment; whether that Henry 
was satisfied with the victims who had fallen in the field, 
and who amounted to near two thousand, or that he pitied 
the ignorance and simplicity of the multitude, or favoured 
them on. account of their inoffensive behaviour, or was 
pleased that they never had, during their insurrection, 
disputed his title, and had shewn no attachment to the 
house of York, the highest crime, of which, in his eyes, 
they could have been guilty. 

The Scottish king was not idle during these commo- 
tions in England. He levied a considerable army, and 
sat down before the castle of Norham in Northumber- 
land : but found that place, by the precaution 6f Fox, 
bishop of Durham, so well provided bath with men and 
ammunition, that he made little or no progress in the 
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aegQ. Hfi^smJg thfd\tlie «arj of. Surrey, had collected 
^ome for^^, and wcds advancing upon hkn, hereU-eated 
^to his tmn tovntiy^ and left this frontiers exposed<to the 
|nro^ of th^ .English general, who besieged and took 
Aitpu, a smaU castle lying a ferw miles beyond Berwick. 
Ilhese un^ucoessfiill or frivolous attempts on both sides 
prognosticated a speedy end to the war; and Henry, 
|lotwith^tandi^g his superior force, was no less desirous 
than James of tennipatuig the differences between the 
ctationsf Not to depart, however, from his dignilj, by 
inaking the fiist advances, he employed in this friendly 
office Peter Eiialas^ a man of , address and learning, wbo 
M qqmto^ him as ambassador from Ferdinand and 
Isabella, fmd . who was .charged with a commission of 
|iegotiating.t]|e marriage of the infanta Catherine their 
daughter witi^ Arthur pryace of Wales.? 
x^ce iwitk ' Hiqlsfl took, a journey northwards, and offei^ 
scoUaad. h^^ mediatioQ betwecu James^jand Henry, asmi^ 
Kuster of a prince who , was in alliance with both poten- 
tc^^s,, CoQfimissLioners were soon appointed to meel^ and 
fpnfer on terms of aecommodatioxi. The first demand 
^f.the English wai^, that. Perkin should be put into their 
hands; Jam^ replied^ that he himself was no jUdgeof 
<he young jijfiaa.V [Pretensions, ;but, having oreceived him 
las ^ supplicaiiti' and promised? him protect]j9n,C'he - wais 
j^^terinine^ pot to betray a man who hud trusted to hil^ 
gQod faith and hm gen^*osity.. iThenextdemand of the 
£^glish ine^t with <jxo ^tter neception; they reqidred re- 
paration for Hibe ravage committed by the late inrMds 
into England: the Scottish- commissioners replied,' that 
Jdne spoils were like water spilt upon the ground; which 
iQQuId never be recovered, and that Henry's subjtets 
.were better able to bear the loss, than theii* inastei^ t6 
repair it* Henry's commissioners next proposed, that 
ithe two kings should have an interview at Newcgfetle, in 
cdrder to adjust all differences; but James said^^that^h^ 

">; PoljrdMre Viigii, p. 605. 
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meant to treat of a peace, not' to ^b a begging foi" it 
Lest the conferences should break oflP altogether withoitt 
effect, a truce was concluded for some months ; and James, 
perceiving that, while Perkin remained in Scotland, he 
himself never should enjoy a BoHd peace «with Henry, 
privately desired him to depart the kingdom. 

Access was now barred Perkin into the Low Countries, 
hk usual retreat in all his disappointmentis. The Flemish 
merchants, wlio severely felt the loss resulting from the 
interraption of commerce with' England, had mside such 
interest in the archduke's coimcil, that cbfnihissioners 
were sent to London, in order to treat of an accommoda- 
tion. The Flemish court agreed, that all English rebels 
should be excluded the Low Countries ; and in this pro- 
hibition the demesnes of the dutchess-do wager were ex*- 
pjressly comprehended. When this principal article Vai 
agreed to, all the other terms werfe easily adjusts. A 
treaty of commerce was finished, which wsus favourable 
to the Flemings, and to which they long gave the ap- 
pellation of Intercursus magnuSy the great treaty. And 
whjox the English merchants ' retamed to their usual 
abode at Antwerp, they were publicly received, as iii 
procession, with joy and fbstivity. 

Perkin was a Fleming by descent, though bom in 
Ei^land ; and it jnight therefore be doubted, whether he 
were included in the treaty between tlie two nations; but 
as he must'dismiss all his English retainers, if he took 
shelter in the Low Countries, and as he was sure of a cold 
recqption, if not bad usage, among people who were de- 
t^anihed to keep on terms of friendship with- the court 
of England; he thought fit rather to hide himself, during 
sckme time, in the wilds smd fastnesses of Ireland. Im- 
patienty however, of a retreat, which was both disagreeable 
and dangerous, he held consultations with his followers^ 
Heme, Skelton, and Astley, three broken tradesmen : 
by their advice, he resolved to try the affections of the 
Cornish, whose mutinous disposition, notwithstanding 



the king'iS lemty, still subsisted, after the fiuppredsion of 
their rebellion. No sooner did he appear at Bodmin in 
Cornwall, than the populace, to the. number of tliree 
thousand, flocked to his standard; and Perkin,: elated 
with this appearance of success, took on hiin, for'the first 
time, the appellation of Richard IV. king of England. 
Not to suiFer the expectations of his foUowers. to lan- 
guish, he presented himself before Exeter ; and, by manf 
fair promises, invited that city to join him. Finding 
that the inhabitants shut their gates against him, he laid 
siege, to the place; but being unprovided with artiJleiy, 
ammunition, and every thing requisite for the attempt, 
be i[nade no progress in his undertaking. Messengers 
.were sent to the king, informing him^ of this i insurrec- 
tion: the citizens of Exeter,: meanwhile, were^ deter- 
mined to hold out to the last extremity, in. expectation of 

. receiving succour from the well-known vigilance of that 
monarch. 

When Henry was informed that Perkin was landedin 
England, he expressedgreatjoy, and prepared himself 
witli alacrity to attack him, in hopes of being able, at 

- length, to put a period to pretensions which had so long 
given him vexation and inquietude. All the courtierg, 

. sensible that their activity on this occasion would bje the 
most acceptable service which they could render; the 

. king, displayed their zeal for the enterprise, and forward- 
ed his preparations. The lords Daubeney and Broke, 

' with sir Rice ap Thomas, hastened forward with a smsdl 
body of troops to the relief of Exeter. The earl ; of 
Devonshire, and the most considerable gentlemen in the 
county of that name, took arms of their own accord, 
and marched to join the king's generals. : The duke.of 
Buckingham put himself at the head of a troop, consist- 
ing of young nobility and gentry^ who served as^ voluA- 
teer^, and wha longed for an opportunity of displaying 

> their courage and their loyalty. The king himself pre- 
pared to follow with a. considerable army;: and thiia all 
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Engliand seemed' united against a pretender^whahadrat 
first engaged their attention and'divided their affections. 
Perkin, informed of these great preparations, immedi- 
ately raised the siege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton. 
Though his followers now amounted to the number of 
near seven thousand, and seemed still resolute to main- 
tain his cause, he himself despaired of success,- and se- 
cretlywithdrew to the sanctuary of Beaulieu, in the 
New-forest. The Cornish rebels submitted to the kingis 
mercy, and found that it was not yet exhausted in their 

i behalf. Except a few persons of desperate fortune? 
who were executed, and some others who were severely 
fined^ all the rest were dismissed with impunity. Lady 
Catharine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell, into the hanck 
of the victor, and was treated with a generosity which 

' does him honour. He soothed her mind > with many 
marks of regard^ placed her in a reputable station about 
the queen, and assigned her a pension, which she en- . 
joyed even under his successor. ' 

Peridtt Henry deliberated what course to take wifla 
^er.^"" Perkin himself. Some counselled him to mal(:e 
1498. thg privileges of the church yield to reasons of 
state, to take him by violence from the sanctuary, tor in- 
flict on him the punishment due ta hi^ temetity, and 
thus at once put an end to an imposture which had long 
disturbed the government, and which the et^dulity of 
.the people, and the artifices of malecontents, "were still 
capable of reviving. But the king deemed not the mat- 
ter of such importance as to merit so violent a remedy. 
He employed some persons to deal with Perkin, and per- 

. suade him, under promise of pardon, to deliver himself 
into the* king's hands. ^^ The king, conducted him, in a 
species of mock triumph, to London. As Perkin passed 
along the; road, and through the streets of the city, m^i 
of all ranks flocked about him, and the populace treated 
with the : highest derision his fallen fortunes. They ' 
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seemed desirous of revoiging themselves, by tWr in* 
salts, for the shame which thiair former belief of his im* 
postures had thrown upon them. Though the eyes of 
the nation were generally opened with regard to P^kins's 
real parentage, Henry required of him a confession of his 
life and adventures; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be dispersed, soon after, for the satis&ction of 
the public* But as his regard to decency made him en^- 
tirely suppress the share which the dutchess of Burgundy 
had bad in contriving and conducting the imposture^ the 
people who knew that she had been the chief instrument 
in the whole affair, were inclined, on account of the si- 
lence on that head, to pay the less credit to the authenticity 
of the nanutive. 

But Perkin, though his life was granted him, was still 
detained in custody ; and keepers were appointed to guard 
him. Impatient of confinement, he broke from his keep^ 
ers, and flying to the sanctuary of Shyne, put himself into 
the hands of the prior of that monastery. Tlie prior had 
obtained great credit by his character of sanctity ; and he 
prevailed on the king again to grant a pardon to PerHn* 
But, in order to reduce him to still greater contempt, he 
was set in the stocks at Westminster and Cheapside, and 
obliged in both places to read aloud to the people the 
confession which had formerly been published in< his 
n^une. He was then confined to the Tower, where his 
habits of restless intrigue and enterprise followed hiiti. 
He insinuated himself into the intimacy of four servanUi 
of sir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tdvret ; and, by th^r 
means, opened a correspondency with the eatl of Wwv 
wick, who was confined in the saftie prison. Hiis tM- 
fortunate prince, who had from his earliest yoirtli beto 
shut up from ihe commerce of men, and who was ignorant 
even of the most common affairs of life, hadfetllen intosim^ 
plicity, which made him susceptible of any impression. 
The continued dread a;lso of the more violent eflfects of 
Henry's tyranny, joined to the natural love of liberty, 
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engdiged him to embrace a project for his escape^ by the 
murder of the lieutenant; and Perkin offered to conduct 
the whole enterprise. The conspiracy escaped not the 
king's vigilance : it was even very generally believed that 
the scheme had beeij laid by himself in order to draw 
Warwick and Perkin into the snare ; but the subsequent 
execution of two of Digby's servants for the contrivance, 
seems to clear the king of that imputation, which was 
indeed founded more on the general idea entertained of 
his character, than on any positive evidence. 
Perkin x P^^kin, by this new attempt, after so many 
*cuted— enormities, had rendered himself totally unwor- 

the eaxl of ,<i *» i i j» i • t 

Warwick thy of mcrcy ; and he v^as accordmgiy arraigned, 
executed, condemned, and soon after hanged at Tyburn, 
persisting still in the confession of his imposture.** It 

. <i Stowe, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Holingshed, Bacon. Some late writers, partica- 
larly Mr. Carte, have doubted whether Perkin were an impostor, and have even 
asserted him to be the true Plantagenet. But to refute this opinion, we need 
only to reflect on the following particulars : (1.) Though the circumstances of 
the wars between the two roses be, in general, involved in great obscurity, yet is 
there a most luminous ray thrown on all the transactions during the usurpation of 
Hichard, and the murder of the two young princes, by the narrative of sir Thomas 
More, whose singular magnanimity, probity, and judgment, make him an evidence 
beyond all exception ! No histonan, either of ancient or modem times, can pos- 
sibly have more weight : he may abo be justly esteemed a contemporary with 
regard to the murder of the two princes : for, though he was but five years of age 
when that event happened, he lived and was educated among the chief actors 
during the period of Richard ; and it is plain, from his narrative itself, which is 
often extremely circumstantial, that he had the particulars from the eye-witnesses 
themselves : ms authority, therefore, is irresistible ; and sufficient to overbalance 
a hundred little doubts and scruples and objections ; for, in reality, his narrative 
is liable to no solid objection, nor is there any mistake detected in it. He says, 
indeed, that the protector's partisans, particularly Dr. Shaw, spread abroad ru- 
mours of Edward IV. 'b precontract with Elizabeth Lucy ; whereas it now appears 
from record, that the parliament afterward declared the king's children illegiti- 

" mate, on pretence of his precontract with lady Eleanor Talbot. But it must be 
remarked, that neither of these precontracts was ever so much as attempted to be 
proved ; and why might not the protector's flatterers and partisans have made use 
sometimes of one false rumour, sometimes of another 1 Sir Thomas More mtfb- 
tions the one rumour as well as the other, and treats them both lightly, as they 
deserved. It is also thought incredible, by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw should have 

. been Encouraged by Kichard to calumniate openly his mother the dutchess of 
York, with whom that prince lived, on good terms. . But if there be any difficulty 
in this supposition, we need only suppose that Dr. Shaw might have concerted, in 
general, his sermon with the protector or his ministers, and yet have chosen him- 
self the particular topics, and chosen them very foolishly. This appears, indeed, 
to have been the case, by the disgrace into which he fell afterward, and by the 
protector's neglect of him. (2.) If sir Thomas's quality of ccmtemporary be dis- 
j[)uted with . regard to the duke of Gloucester's protectorate, it cannot possibly be 
disputed with regard to Perkin's imposture : he was then a man. ana had a full 
opportunity of knowing and examining and judging of the truth.. In asserting 
that the duke of York was murdered by his uncles he certainly asserts, in the most 
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happened about that very time) that one Wilford, a cord- 
wainer's son, encouraged by the surprising credit given 
to other impostures, had undertaken to personate the 

•ipseoff ternif, that Peilan vho personated him was an impostor. (3.) There im 
another great genius, who has carefully treated this point of histoty ; so great a 
genius as to be esteemed, with justice, one of the chief ornaments of the nation, 
and, indeed, one of tlie most sublime writers that any age or nation has produced. 
It is lord Bacon I mean, who has related, at full length, and without the least 
doubt or hesitaticm, all the impostures of Perkin Wart>ec. If it be objected, that 
'lord Bacon was no contemporary, and that we haVe the same materials as be upon 
which to form our judgment'; it must be remarked, that loiil Bacon plainly com* 
posed his elaborate and exact history firom many records and papenLwhich are now 
lost, and tliat, consequently, he is always to be cited as an original faistozian. It 
were rery strange, if Mr. Carte's opinion were just, that amon|f all the jpapezB 
which lord Bacon perused, he never found any reason to suspeot Perkin to be the 
true Plantaeenet. There was, at that time, no interest in defaming Bichard III. 
Bacon, besides, is a ver? unbiassed hisforian, nowise partial to Henry : we kao^v 
the detail of that prince s oppressive government from him alone. It may only be 
thought, that in Summing up his character, he has laid the colours of blame mora 
faintly ^an the very iacts he mentions seem to require. Let me remark, in pass- 
ing, as a singularity, how much English history hsts been beholden to four great 
men, who have possessed the highest dignity in the law. More, Bacon, Clarendon, 
and Whitlocke. (4.) But^ if contemporary evidence be so much sought after, 
there may in tiiis case be produced the strongest and most undeniable in the 
world. The queen^dowager, her son the marquis of Dorset, a man of excellent 
nnderstanding, sir Edward Woodville, her brotiier, sir Thomas St. Leger, who had 
married the king's sister, sir John Bourchier, sir Robert WiUougbby, sir Oilea 
Daubeney, sir Thomas Arundel, the ' Courtneys, the Cheyneys, the Talbots, the 
Stanleys, and. in a word, all the partisans of the hou^e of York, that is, the men of 
ehief dignity in the nation : sdl these great persons were so assured of the murder 
of the two princes, that they applied to the earl of Richmond, the mortal enemy of 
their party and family ; they projected to set him on the throne, which must have 
been utter ruin to them, if the princes were alive ; and they stipulated to man^ 
him to the princess Elizabeth, as heir to the crown, who, in thkt case, was no heir 
at all. Had each of those persons written the memoirs of his own times, would 
he not have said that Richard murdered his nephews t ^ Or would their pen be a 
better declaration than their actions of their real sentiments t (5.) But we have 
another contemporary authority, still better than even these great persons, so 
much interissted to know the truth : it is that of 'Richard himself: he projected to 
marry his niece, a veiy nnusual alliance in England, in order to unitfe her title witii 
his own. He knew, tiierefore, her title to be good ; for as to the declaration of 
her illegitimacy, as It went upon no proof, or even pretence of proof, it was always 
regarded with the utmost K^ontempt by the nation, and was considered as one of 
those parUamentary transactions so frequent in tliat period, which were scandaloua 
in themselves, and had no manner of authority. It was even so much despised as 
not to be reversed by parliamtot, after Henry and Elizabeth were on the throne. 
(^) We have also, as contemporary evidence, the universal established opinion of 
the age, both abroad and at home. This point was regarded as so uncontroverted, 
that when Richard notified his accession to the court of France, that court was 
struck wiBi hozror at his abominable parricide, in murdering both his nephews, as 
Philip de Comines tells us; and this sentiment went to such an unusual height, 
that, as we learn from the same author, ^e court would not make the least teplj 
to him^. (7.) The same reasons which convinced that a^e of the parricide still 
subsist, and ought to carry the mOst undoubted evidence to us ; namely, &e very 
circumstance of the sudden disappearance of the princes from the Tower, and their 
appearance nowhere else. Every o^e said. They have not escaped from ikeir uncle; 
for he makes no search ajler them: he has not conveyed Xhem elsewhere ; for it is hit 
business to~4*clar0 so, in order to remove the imputation of murder from himse^* He 
never v)ould needlessly iul^jeet hmeelfto the infamy and danger of being esteemed a par^ 
rieide, vtithetU acquiring the security attending that crime. They verein hit eustodjf : 
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earl af Warwick ; and a priest had even ventured froiji 
the pulpit to reconimend his cause to the people, who 
seemed still to retain a propensity to adopt it. This in«- 

he is atuw^ablefor them : if he gives no Account pf theukt a»hihaio. plain inUrtist tft 
their death, he must, by every rule of common sense, be regarded as the murderer. His 
flagrant untrpation, as well as his other treacherous and cruel actions, makes no better 
be expected from him. He could not say, with Cain, that he was not his nephew^ heeper4 
This reasoning, which wasixrefxagable at the very first, becameeveryday stronger, 
from Riehard s ccmtinued filence, and the general and total ignorance of the place 
of these princeB* abode. Richard's reign lasted about two years beyohd this 
period ; and surely he could not have found a better expedient for disappointing 
the earl of Richmond's projects, as well as justifying his own character, than the 
produdng of his nephews. (8.) If it were necesKsaiy, amidst this blaze of evidence, 
to produce proo&, which in any other case would have been regarded as consi- 
derable, and -would haye carried great validity with them, I might mention 
Dightpn and Tynrers account of the murder. This last gentleman especially was 
not likely to subject himself to the reproach of so great a crime, by an imposture 
which it appears did not acquire him the favour of Henry. (9.) The duke of 
York, being a boy of nine years of age, could not have made his escape without 
the assistance of some eider persons. Would it not have been their chief cancem 
instantly to'convey intelligence of so great an event to his mother the queen- 
'dowager, to his aunt the dutchess of Burgundy, and to the other friends of the 
family ? The dutchess protected Simnel ;. a project which, had it been successful^ 
must have ended in the crowning of Warwick, and the exclusion of the duke of 
,York ! This, among many other proems, evinces that she was ignoraht of the 
escape of that prince, which is impossible had it been real. (10.) The total 
silenco with regard tothe petsons who aided him in his e8cai>e, as also with re» 
. gard to the place of his abode during more than eight years, is a sufficient proof of 
me imposture. (11 .) Perkin's own account of his escape is incredible and absurd. 
He said that murderers were employed by. his uncle to kill him and his brother : 
they perpetrated the crime against ms brother ; but took compassion on him, and 
allowed him to esc^e. This account is contained in all the historians of that age* 
(12.) Perkin himself made a full confession of his imposture no less than three 
times ; once when he surrendered himself prisoner, a second time when he was 
set in the stocks at Oheapside and Westminster* and a third time, which carries 
undoubted evidence, at'the foot of the gibbet on which he was hanged. Not the 
least surmise that ihe confession had ever been procured by torture ; and surely, 
the last time he had nothing farther to fear. (13.) Had not Henry been assured 
that Feikin tvas a ridiculous impostor disavowed by the whole nation, he never 
would have allowed him to live an hour after he came into his power ; much less ' 
would he have twice pardoned him. His treatment of the innocent earl of War* 
wick, who in zealitv had no title to the crown, is a sufficient confirmation of this 
reasoning. (14.) We know with certainty whence the whole imposture came, 
namely, from the intrigues of the dutchess of Burgundy: she had before ac- 
knowledged and supported Xiambert Simnel, an avowed impostor. It is remark- 
able, that Mr. Carte, in order to preserve the weight of the dutchess's testimony 
in iiBivQur of Perkin, sup|»eBses entirely this material fact ; a strong effect of party 
{nreindice, and this author*s desire of blackeiung Heniy VII. whose hereditary title 
to the crown was defective* (15*) Thero never was at that rime any evidence, or 
'shadow of evidence, produced of Perkin's identity with Richard Flantagenet. 
Richard disappeared when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not appear till 
he was a man. Could any one &om his aspect pretend then to be sure of the , 
identity 1 He had got soine stories concerning Ridiard's childhood, and the couri: 
of England ; but all tibat it was necessary for a boy of nine to remark or remember, 
was easily suggested to him by the dutchess of Burgundy, or Prion, Henry*s sor 
cretatry, or by anybody that had ever lived at court It is true, that many persons 
of note were at first deceived ; but the discontents against Henry's govenunent, 
and iiie general enthusiasmforthe hmise of York, account sufficiently for this tem: 
ptMrary delusion. Everybody's eyes were opened long before Perkin^s death. 
(16.) The circumstance of finding l^e two de^d bodies in the reign of Charles II. 
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cident served Henry as a pretence for His severity towards 
that prince. He was brought to trial, and accused not 
of contriving his escape (for as he was committed for no 
crime, the desire of liberty must have been regarded as 
natural and innocent), but of forming designs to disturb 
the government, and raise an insurrection among the peo- 
ple* Warwick confessed the indictment, was condemned, 
and the sentence was executed upon him (Nov. 21). 

This violent act of tyranny, the great blemish of 
Henry s reign, by which he destroyed the last remaining 
male of the line of Plantagenet, begat great discontent 
among the people, who saw an unhappy prince, that had 
long been denied all the privileges of his high birth, even 
been cut off from the common benefits of nature, now 
at last deprived of life itself, merely for attempting to 
shake off that oppression under which he laboured. In 
vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this 
guilt, by sharing it with his ally Ferdinand of Arragon, 
who, 'he said, had scrupled to give his daughter Catha- 
rine in marriage to Arthur, while any male descendant 
of the house of York remained. Men, on the contrary, 
felt higher indignation at seeing a young prince sacri- 
ficed, not to law and justice, but to the jealous politics 
of two' subtle and crafty tyrants. 

But though these discontents festered in the minds of 
men, they were so checked by Henry's watchful policy 
arid steady severity, that they seemed not to weaken his 
government; and foreign princes, deeming his throne 

is not surely indifferent. They were found in the very place ^ick More, Bacon, 
and other ancient authors, had assigned as the place -of interment of the young 
princes : the bones corresponded, by their size, to the age of the princes : the secret 
and irregular place of their interment, not heiog in holy ground, proves that the 
boys had been secretly murdered; and- in the Tower no boys but those who are 
▼ery nearly related to the crown can be eiroosed to a violeiit dc^th. If we com- 
pare all t^ese circumstances, we shall fioa that the inference is just and strong, 
that they were the bodies of Edward the Fifth and his brother ; the Very inferraice 
that was drawn at tihe time of the discovery. 

Since the puhlicatlpn cfthis History » Mr, Walpole has puhlished his Histotic Doubie 
eoneermng Hichard ill. Nothing can be a stronger proof how ingenioia andagreeabU 
that gentUman*$ pen is^ tlutn his being abit to make an i||t4Mt*^ concerning a remote point 
rf English history an oi^ect of general convetiation, lie foregoing note has been en- 
atrged on account* of that performance. 
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now entirely secure, paid him rather the greater defer- 
ence and attention. The archduke Philip, in particular, 
desired an interview with him: and Henry, who had 
passed over to Calais, agreed to meet him in St. Peter's 
church near that x^ity . The archduke, on his approach^ 
ing the king, made haste to alight, and offered to hold 
Henry's stirrup ; a mark of condescension which "that 
prince woufd not admit of. He called the king father, 
patron, protector; and, by his whole behaviour, expressed 
a strong desire of conciliating the friendship of England. 
The duke of Orleans had succeeded to the crown of 
France by the appellation of Lewis XH. and having 
carried his arms into Italy, and subdued the dutchy of 
Milan, his progress begat jealousy in Maximilian, Phi- 
lip's father, as well as in Ferdinand, his father-in-law. 
By the counsel, therefore, of these monarchs, the young 
prince endeavoured by every art to acquire the amity of 
Henry, whom they regarded as the chief counterpoise to 
the greatness of France. No particular plan, however, 
of alliance sectos to have been concerted beiween these 
two princes in their interview : all passed in general 
professions of affection and regard; at least in remote 
projects of a closer union, by the future intermarriages 
of their children, who were then in a state of infancy. 

The pope, too, Alexander VI. neglected not the friend- 
ship of a monarch whose reputation was spread over 
Europe. He sent a nuncio into England, who exhorted 
the king to take part in the great alliance projected for 
the recovery of the Holy Land, and to lead in person his 
forces against the infidels. The general frenzy for cru- 
sades was now entirely exhausted in Europe ; but it was 
still thought a necessary piece of decency to pretend zeal 
for those pious enterprises. Henry regretted to the nun- 
cio the distance of his situation, which rendered it incon-^ 
venient for him to expose his person in defence of the 
Christian cause. He promised, however, his utmost as- 
sistance by aids and contributions ; and rather than the 
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pope should go alone to the holy warsi unaccompamed 
by any monarch, he even promised to overlook all other 
considerations, and. to attend him in person. He only 
required, as a necessary condition, that all diiFerences 
should previously be adjusted among Christian princes^ 
and that some sea-port towns in Italy should be consigned 
to him for his retreat and security. It w$i^ easy to con* 
elude, that Henry had determin^ not to intermeddle in 
any war ^against the Turk: but as a great name, without 
any real assistance, is sometimes of service, the knights 
of Rhodes, who were at that time esteemed the bulwark 
of Christendom, chose the king protector of their order. 
Marriage B^t the priucc whosc alliance Henry valued 
ArttiOT^^ the most, was Ferdinand of Arragon, whose vi- 
vith Ca- gorous and steady policy, always attended with 
^1 success, had rendered him in many respects the 
his^death. most Considerable mouarch iu Europc, There waa 
1^2* also a remarkable similarity of character between 
these two princes : both were full of craft, intrigue, and 
design; and though a resemblance of this natiure be a 
slender foundation for confidence and ainity, where the 
interests of the parties in the least interfere; such was 
the situation of Henry and Ferdinand, that no jealousy 
ever on any occasion arose between them. The king had 
now the satisfaction of completing a marriage, which had 
been projected and negotiated during the course of seven 
^ears, between Arthur prince of Wales and the infanta. 
Catherine, fourth daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella 
' (Nov. 12); he near sixteen years of age, she eighteen. 
But this marriage proved in the issue unprosperous. 
The young prince a few months after sickened and died. 
(April 2)y much regretted by the nation. Henry, desi- 
rous to continue his alliance with Spain, aiui also unwil* 
ling to restore Catherine's dowry, which was two hundred 
thousand ducats, obliged his second son Henry, whom 
he created prince of Wales, to be contracted to the in- 
fanta. The prince made all the opposition of which a 
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youth of twelve ye9rs of ?tge was ctipable ; but as the king 
persisted in his resolution, the espousals were at length, 
by means of the pope's dispensation, contracted between 
the parties ; an event which was afterward attended with 
the most important consequences. 
Mamage The Same year another marriage was cele- 
®^.*^« brated, which was also in the next age produc- 

prmcess ^ or 

Margaret tive of great events ; the marriage of Margaret, 
Ijng </ the king's eldest daughter, with James, kmg of 
Scotland. Scptlani This alliance had been negotiated 
daring three years, though interrupted by several broils; 
and Henry hoped, from the completion of it, to remove 
all source of discord with that neighbouring kingdom,, 
by whose animosity England had so often been infested. 
When this marriage was deliberated on in the English 
council, some objected, that England might, by means 
of that alliance, fall under the dominion of Scotland. 
^^ No (replied Henry), Scotland in that event will only 
become an accession to England." Amidst these pros- 
perous incidents, the king met with a domestic calamity, 
which made not such impression on him as it merited ; 
his queeii died in childbed; and the infant did not long 
survive her. This princess was deservedly a favourite 
of the nation; and the general affection for her increased, 
on account of the harsh treatment which it was thought 
fihe met with from her consort. 

The situation of the king's affairs, both at home 
sions of and abroad, was now in every respect very for- 
the peop e-j-^^g^j^^ j^i j^^ efforts of the European princes, 

both in war and negotiation, were turned to the side of 
Italy ; and the various events which there arose, made 
Henry's alliance be courted by every party, yet interest- 
ed him so little as never to touch him with concern or 
anxiety. His close connexions with Spain and Scotland 
. ensured his tranquillity; and his continued successes 
over, domestic enemies, owing to the prudence and vi- 
gour of his conduct, had reduced the people to entire 
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submission and obedience. Uncontrolled, therefore, by 
apprehension or opposition of any kind, he gaye fall 
sbope to his natural propensity; and avarice, which had 
^ver been his ruling passion, being increased by age, 
and encouraged by absolute authority, broke all restraints 
of shame or justice. He had found two ministers, 
Empson and Dudley, perfectly qualified to second his 
rapacious^ and tyrannical inclinations, and to prey upon 
his defenceless people. These instruments of oppression 
were both lawyers; the first of mean birth, of brutal 
manners, of an unrelenting temper; the second better 
born, better educated, and better bred, but equally un- 
just, severe, and inflexible. By their knowledge in law, 
these men were qualified to pervert the forms of justice 
to t]xe oppression of the innocent; and the formidable 
authority of the king supported them in all their ini- 
quities. 

It was their usual practice at first to observe so far the 
appearance of law, as to give indictments to those whom 
they intended to oppress ; upon which the persons were 
committed to prison, but never brought to trial; and 
were at length obliged, in order to recover their liberty, 
to pay he^ivy fines and ransoms, which were called miti- 
gations and compositions. By degrees, the very appear- 
ance oif law was neglected ; the two ministers sent forth 
their precepts to attach men, and summon them before 
themselves and some others, at their private houses, in 
a court of commission, where, in a summary manner, 
without trial of jury, arbitrary decrees were issued, both 
in ples^ of the crown, and controversies between private 
parties. Juries themselves, when summoned, proved.but 
small security to the subject;' being browbeaten by these 
oppressors; nay, fined, imprisoned, and punished, if they 
gave sentence against the inclinations of the ministers. 
The whole system of the feudal I9.W, which still prevailed, 
was turned into a scheme of oppression. Even the king s 
wards, after they came of age, were not suflfered to enter 
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into possession of their lands without p^yitkg exorbitant 
fines. Men were also harassed with informations of in- 
trusion upon scarce colourable titles. When an outlawry 
in a personal action was issued against any man, he was 
not allowed to purchase his charter of pardon except on 
the payment of a great suni; and if he refused the com- 
position required of him, the strict law, which in such 
cases allows fc^eiture of goods, was rigorously insisted 
on. Nay, without any colour of law, the half of men's 
lands and rents were seized during two years, as a penalfy 
in case of outlawry. But the chief means of oppression 
employed by these ministers were the penal statutes, 
which, without consideration of rank, quality, or ser- 
vices, were rigidly put in execution against all mto: 
i^pies, informers, and inquisitors, were rewarded and eh* 
couraged in every part of the kingdom; and no difference 
was made whether the statute was beneficial or hurtful, 
recent or obsolete, possible or impossible to be execirted; 
The sole end of the king and his ministers was to amass 
money, and brmg every one under the lash of their 
authority." 

A pariia- ThrQugh the prev^ence of such an arbitrary 
Jm1^5, 2^^ iniquitous administration, the English, it 
1504. may safely be affirmed, were considerable losers 
by their ancient privileges, which secured them from all 
taxations, except such as were imposed by their own 
consent in parliament. Had the king been empowered 
to levy general taxes at pleasure, he would naturally 
have abstained from these oppressive expedients, which 
destroyed all security in private property, and begat a 
universal diffidence throughout the nation. In vain 
did the people look for protection firom the parliameiit, 
which was pretty frequently summoned during this reign. 
That assembly was so overawed, that at this time, during 
the greatest rage of Henry's oppressions, the commons 
chose Dudley their speaker, the very man who was the 

^ BacoD, p. 629, 630. HoliogsHedi p. 504. Polyd. Virg. p. 613. 6t5. 
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ichief instrumeQt of his iniquities. And though the king 
was known to be immensely opulent, and had no pre- 
tence of wars or expensive enterprises of arrjr kind, ihej 
granted him the subsidy which he demanded. But so 
insatiable was his avarice, that next year he levied a new 
benevolence, and renewed that arbitrary and oppressive 
method of taxation. By all these arts of accumulation, 
joined to a rigid frugality in his expense, he so filled his 
cofiers, that be is said to have possessed in ready money 
the sum of 1^800,000/. a treasure almost incredible, if 
we consider the scarcity of money in those times.* 

But while Henry was enriching himself by the spoils 
of his oppressed people, there happened an event abroad 
which engaged his attention, and was even the object of 
his anxiety and concern, Isabella, queen of Castile, died 
about this time; and it was foreseen, that by this inci- 
dent the fortunes of Ferdinand her husband would be 
much affected. The king was not only attentive to the 
fate of his ally, and watchful Jest the general system of 
Europe should be affected by so important an event: he 
also cpnsidered the similarity of his own situation with 
that of Ferdinand, and regi.rded the issue of these' trans- 
actions as a precedent for himself. Joan, the daughter 
of Ferdinand by Isabella, was married to the archduke 
Philip, and being in right of her mother heir of Castile, 
seemed entitled to dispute with Ferdinand the present 
possession of that kingdom. Henry knew that, notwith- 
standing his own pretensions by the house of Lancaster, 
the greater part of the nation was convinced of the supe- 
riority of his wife's title; and he dreaded lest the prince 
of Wales, who was daily advancing towards manhood, 
might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate claim to 

* Silver was, duriag this reign, at thirty-seven shillings and six-pence a pound, 
which makes Henry's treasure near three millions of our prescfnt money, besides, 
many commodities have become above thrice as dear by the increase of gold and 
silver in Europe. And what is a circumstance of still greater weight, all other 
states were then very poor in comparison of what tliey axe alt present. Tliese cir- 
cumstances make Henry's treasure appear very great ; and may lead us to conceiTO 
the oppressions of his government 
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the crown. By his perpetual attention to depress the 
partisans of the York family, he had morexlosely ujiited 
them into one party, and increased their desire of shaking 
oflF that yoke under which they had so long laboured, and 
of taking every advantage which his oppressive govern- 
ment should give his enemies against him. Apd as he 
possessed no independent force like Ferdinand, and go- 
veimed a kingdom more turbulent and unruly, which he 
himself by his narrow politics had confirmed in factious 
prejudices; he apprehended that his situation would 
prove in the issue still more precarious. 
Arrival of Nothing at first could turn out more contrary 
c^i °^ ^ *^® king's wishes than the transactions in 
1506. Spain. Ferdinand, as well as Henry, had be- 
come very unpopular, and from a like cause, his former 
exactions ^d impositions ; and the states of Castile disco- 
vered an evident resolution of preferring the title of Phi- 
lip and Joan. In order to take advantage of these fa^ 
vourable dispositions, the archduke, now king of Castile, 
attended by his ccHisOrt, embarked for Spain during the 
winter season ; but meeting with a violent tempest in tlie 
channel, was obliged to take shelter in the harbour of 
Weymouth. Sir Jdbin Trenchard, a gentleman of au- 
thority in the county of Dorset, hearing of a fleet upon 
the' coast, had assembled some forces ; and being joined 
by sir John C9.ry, who was also at the head of an armed 
t)ody, he came to that town. Finding that Philip, in 
order to relieve his sickness and &tigue, was already 
Come ashore, he invited him to his house ; and immedi- 
ately dispatched a messenger to inform the qourt of this 
important incident. The king sent in all haste the earl 
of Arundel to compliment Philip on his arrival. in Eng- 
land, and to inform him that he intended to pay him a 
visit in person, and to give hitn a suitable reception in 
his dominions. Philip knew that he could not now de- 
• part without the king s consent; and therefore, for the sake 
of dispatch, he resolved to anticipate his visit, and to have 
an interview with him at Windisor. Henry received him 
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with all the magnificence possible, and with all the seem* 
ing cordiality; but he resolved, notwithstanding, to draw 
some advantage from this involuntary visit paid him by 
his royal guest. 

Intrigues £dmond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to 
riu?^ Edward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln 
Suffolk, slain in the battle of Stoke, had some years be- 
fore killed a man in a sudden fit of passion, and had been 
obliged to apply to the king for a remission of the crime. 
The king had granted his request ; but being little in- 
dulgent to all persons connected with the house of York, 
he obliged him to appear openly in court and plead his 
pardon. Suffolk, more resenting the affront than grateful 
for the favour, had fled into Flanders, and taken shelter 
with his aunt the dutchess of Burgundy : but being pro- 
mised forgiveness by the king, he returned to England, 
and^obtained a new pardon. Actuated, however, by the 
natural inquietude of his temper, and uneasy from debts 
which he had contracted by his great expense at prince 
Arthur's wedding, he again made ^an elopement into 
Flanders. The king, well acquainted with the general 
discontent which prevailed against his administration, 
neglected not this incident, which might become of im- 
portaiice; and he employed his usual artifices to elude 
the efforts of his enemies. He directed sir Robert 
Curson, governor of the castle of Hammes, to desert his 
charge, and to insinuate himself into the confidence of 
Suffolk, by making him a tender of his services. Upon 
information secretly conveyed by Curson, the king seized 
William Courtney, eldest son of the earl of Devonshire, 
and married to the lady Catherine, sister of the queen; 
William de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk; sir 
James Tyrrel, and sir James Windham, with some per- 
sons of inferior quality ; and he committed them to cus- 
tody. Lord Abergavenny and sir Thomas Green were 
also apprehended; but were soon after released from 
their confinement. William de la Pole was long de- 
tained in prison; Courtney was attainted, and though 
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not executed, he recovered not his liberty during, the 
king's lifetime. But Henry's chief severity fell upon sir 
James Windham and sir JaniesTyrrel, who were brought 
to their trial, condemned, and executed : the fate of the 
latter gave general satisfaction, on account of his parti- 
cipation in the murder of the young princes, sons of Ed- 
vrard IV. Notwithstanding these discoveries and exe- 
cutions, Curson, was still able to maintain his credit with 
the earl of Suffolk : Henry, in order to remove all sys- 
picion, had ordered him to be excommunicated, together 
with Suffolk himself, for his pretended rebellion; "But 
after that traitor had performed all the services expected 
from him, he suddenly deserted the earl; and came over 
to England, where the king received him with uotusual 
marks of favour and confidence. Suffolk, astonished at 
.this instance of perfidy, finding that even the dbtchess 
of Burgundy, tired with so many fruitless attempts, had 
become indifferent to his cause, fled secretly into France, 
thence into Germany, and returned at last into, the Low 
Countries; where he was protected, though not coun- 
tenanced, by Philip, then in close alliance with the king. 
Henry neglected not the present opportunity of com- 
plaining to his guest of the reception which Suffolk had 
met with in his dominions. . " I really thought (replied 
the king of Castile) that your greatness and felicity had 
set you far above apprehensions from : any person of so 
little consequence : but to give you satisfaction, I shall 
banish him my state." '^* I expectthat you will carry your 
complaisance farther (said the king); I desire to have 
Suffolk put into niy hands, where alone I can depend 
upon his submission and obedience.'* " That measure 
(said Philip) will reflect dishonour upon you as well as 
myself. ^ You will be thought to have treated me as a 
prisoner." " Then the matter is at end (replied the king), 
for I will take that dishonour upon nie; and so your ho- 
nour is saved."' The king of Castile found himself un- 

' Bacon, p. ^'^^ 
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det a necessity of complying; but he first exacted Henry's 
promise that he would spare Suffolk's life. That noble- 
man was invited over to England by Philip ; as if the 
king would grant him a pardon, on the intercession of 
his friend and ally. Upon his appearance he was com- 
mitted to the Tower; and the king of Castile, having 
fully satisfied Henry, as well by this concession as by 
signing a treaty of commerce between England and Cas*- 
tile, which was advantageous to the former kingdom,** 
was at last allowed to depart, after a stay of three months. 
He landed in Spain, was joyfully received by the Casti- 
lians, and put in possession of the throne. He died soon 
after; and Joan his widow falling into deep melancholy, 
Ferdinand was again enabled to reinstate himself in au- 
thority, and to govern till the day of his death the whole 
Spanish monarchy. 

The king survived these transactions two years ; 
and death but nothing memorable occurs in the remaining: 
® ^'part of his reign, except his affiancing his second 
daughter, Mary, to the young archduke Charles, son of 
Philip of Castile. He entertained also some intentions 
of marriage for himself, first with the queen-dowager of 
Naples, relict of Ferdinand; afterward with the dutclies&- 
do wager of Savoy, daughter of Maximilian and sister of 
Philip. But the decline of his health put an end to allsuch 
thoughts; and he began to cast his eye towards that fu- 
ture existence, which the iniquities and severities of his 
reign rendered a very dismal prospect to him. To allay 
the terrors undpr which he laboured, he endeavotired, by 
distributing alms, and founding religious houses, to make 
atonement for his crimes, and to purchase, by the sacrifice 
of part of his ill-gotten treasures, a reconciliation with 
his offended Maker. Remorse even seized him^ at inter 
vals, for the abuse of his authority by Empson and Dud- 
ley ; but not sufficient to make him stop the rapacious 
hand of those oppressors. Sir William Capel was again 

" Rymei, vol. 13. p. 142. 
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fined 2000/« under some frivolous pretence/ and was 
committed to the Tower for daring to murmur against 
the iniquity. Harris, an alderman of London, was in- 
dicted, and died of vexation before his trial came to an 
issue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had been mayor, and 
his two sheriffs, were condemned in heavy fines, and sent 
to prison till they made payment. The king gave coun- 
tenance to all these oppressions; till death, by its nearer 
approaches, ifiipressed new terrors upon him; and he 
llien ordered, by a general clause in his will, that resti- 
tution should be made to all those whom he had in- 
jured. He died of a consumption (April 22), at his 
favourite palace of Richmond, afiter a reign of twenty- 
three years and eight months, and in the fifty-second 
yearof his age.* 

Htecha- The reign of Henry VH. was, in the main, 
'*<^'- fortunate for his people at home, and honourable 
abroad. He put an end to the civil wars with which the 
nation had long be^ harassed, he maintained peace and 
order ,in the state, he depressed the former exorbitant 
power of the nobility, and, together with the friendship 
of some foreign princes, he acquired the consideration 
and regard of all. He loved peace without fearing war; 
though agitated with continual suspicions of his servants 
and ministers, he discovered no timidity, either in the 
conduct of his affairs, or in the day of battle; and though 
often severe in his punishments, he was commonly less 
actuated by revenge than by maxims of policy . The ser- 
vices which h^ rendered the people were derived from 
his views of private advantage rather than the motives 
of public spirit; a^d where he deviated fi-om interested 
. regards, it was unknown to himself, and ever from the 
malignant prejudices of faction, or the mean projects of 
avarice; not from the sallies of passion, or allurements 
of pleasure; still less from the benign motives of friend-? 
ship and generosity. His capacity was excellent, bu^ 

» Dugd.. Baronage, €. p. fS7, ' 
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somewhat contracted by the narrowness of his heart; he 
possessed insinuation aiid address,, but never employed 
these talents except where some great point of interest 
was to be gained ; and while he neglected to conciliate 
the affections of his people, he often felt the dang*er of 
resting his authority on their fear and reverence alone. 
He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
possessed not the faculty of seeing far into futurity; and 
•was more expert at providing a remedy for his mistakes, 
than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice was, on the 
whole, his ruling passion;^ and he remains an instance, 
almost singular, of a man placed: in a high station, and 
possessed of talents for great affairs, in \diom that pas- 
sion' predomina.ted above ambition. Even among pri- 
vate persons, avarice is commonly nothing but a species 
of ambition, and is chiefly incited by the prospect of 
that regard, distinction, and consideration, which attend 
on riches. 

The power of the kings of England had always been 
somiewhat irregular or discretionary; ,but was scarcely 
ever so absolute during any former reign, at least after 
the establishment of the Great Charter, as during that 
of Henry. Besides the advantages derived from the per- 
sonal character of the man, ftiU of vigour, industry, and 
severity, deliberate in all projects, steady in every pur- 
pose, and attended with caution as well as good fortune 
in every enterprise; he came to the throne aft;er long 
and bloody civil wars, which had destroyed all the great 
nobility, who alone could resist the encroachments of his 
authority : the people were tired with discord and in- 
testing convulsions, and willing to submit to usurpations, 
andeven to injuries, rather than plunge themselves anew 
into like miseries ; the fruitless eflForts made against him 

7 As a proof of Henry's attention to the smallest profits, Bacon tells us, that he 
had seen a book of accounts kept by Empson, and subscribed in almost every leaf 
by the king's own hand. ' Among other articles was the following : " Item, Re- 
ceived of such a one fivem^ks for a pardon, which if it do not pass, the money to 
be repaid, or the party otherwise satisfied.* Opposite to the memorandum the 
king had writ with his own hand, ** otherwise satisfied." Bacon, p. 630. 
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served always, as is usual, to confirm his authority; as 
be. ruled by a faction, and the lesser faction, all those on 
whom he conferred offices, sensible that they owed every 
thing to his protection, were willing to. support his power, 
though at the expense of justice and national privileges.. 
These seem the chief causes which at this time bestowed 
on the crown so considerable an addition of prerogative, 
and rendered the present reign a kind of epoch in the 
English constitution. ; 

This prince, though he exalted his preroga- 
tive above law, is celebrated by his historian for 
many good laws which he made be enacted for the 
government of his subjects. . Several considerable regu- 
lations, indeed, are found among the statutes of this reign, 
both with regard to the police of the kingdom, and its 
commerce; but the former are generally contrived with 
much better judgment than the latter. The more simple 
ideas of order and equity are sufficient to guide a legis- 
lator in every thing that regards the internal administra- 
tion of justice, but the principles of commerce are much 
more complicated, and require long experience and deep 
reflection to be well understood in any state. The real 
consequence; of a law or practice is there often contrary 
to first appearances. No wonder that during the reign 
of Henry VII. these matters were frequently mistaken; 
and it may safely be affirmed^ that.even in the age of. lord 
Bacon, .very imperfect and erroneous ideas were formed 
on .that subject. - . ' [ 

Early in Henry's reign. the authority of the Star- 
. chamber, which was before founded on common law and 
ancient practice, was in some .eases confirmed by act of 
parliament:'- lord Bacon extols tiie utility of this court; 

■ Rot. Pari. 3 H. VII. n. 17. The preamble is remarkable, and shews the 
state of the nation at that time. ** The king, our sovereign lord, reraembereth 
how by our unlawful maintenances, giving of liveries, signs, and tokens, retainders 
by indentures, promises, oaths, writings, and othor embraceries of .his subj^ctsi 
untrue demeanings of sheriffs in making pannels, and untrue returns by taking 
money, by juries, &c. the policy of this nation is most subdued." It must indeed 
be confessed^ that such ^ state of the country require'd* gr'i^at discrietionary power 

VOL. ill. 2 c 
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but men begaii, even during the age of that historian, to 
feel that so arbitrary a jurisdiction was incompatible with* 
liberty ; and in proportion as the spirit ojf independence 
still rose higher in the nation, the aversion to it increased, 
till it was entirely abolished by act of parliament in the 
reign of Charles I. a little before the commencement of 
the civil wars. 

Laws were passed in this reign, ordaining the king's 
suit for murder to be carried on "within a year and a day." 
Formerly it did not usually commence till after; and as 
the friends of the person murdered often in the interval 
compounded matters with the criminal, the crime fre- 
quently passed unpunished. Suits were given to the 
poor in forma pauperis^ as it is called; that is, without 
paying dues for the writs, or any fees to the council -^ 
a good law at all times, especially in that age, when the 
people laboured under the oppression of the great: but 
a law difficult to be carried into execution. A law was 
made against carrying off any woman by force.* The 
benefit of clergy was abridged;*^ and the criminal, cm 
the first olfence, was ordered to be burned in the hand 
with a letter, denoting his crime; after which he was 
punished capitally for any new offence. Sheriffs were 
no longer allowed to fine any petson^ without previously 
summoning him before their court.* It is strange diat 
such a practice should ever have prevailed. Attaint of 
juries was granted in cases which exceeded 40/. vahie;^ 
a law which has an appearance of equity, but which was 
afterward found inconvenient. Actions popular were 
not allowed to be eluded by fraud or covin. If any ser- 
vant of the king's conspired against the life of the stew- 
ard, treasurer, or comptroller of the king's household, 
this design, though not followed by any overt act, was 

in the sovereign; norwill &e aamemazuus ofgoyemmentmut such ankte people, 
that may be pioper in a more advanced stage of socie^. The estabUdjment of the 
Star-chamber, or enlargement of its power in th« reign of Henxy VII. might have 
been as wise as the ia>olitiQn of it in that of Charles f. 

•3H.r.cap. 1» »» 11 Hrr. cap, 12. c3H. r.cap. «. 

* 4Hj 9;.cap.-3. • li H. ^cap. 15. f Ibid.c^.'«4. laH-Tf. cap; 100. 
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nmde liable to the punishment of felony/ This statute 
was enacted for the security of archbishop Morton, who ' 
found himself exposed to the enmity of great numbenr. 

There scarcely passed any session during this reign 
without some statute against engaging retainers, and 
giving them badges or liveries ;^ a practice by which 
they were in a manner enlisted under some great lord^ 
and were kept in readiness to assist him in all wars, in- 
surrections, riots, violences, and even in bearing evidence 
for him in courts of justice/ This disorder, which had 
prevailed during many reigns, when the law could give 
little protection to the subject, was then deeply rooted 
in England ; and it required all the vigilance and vigour 
of Henry to eictirpate it Th^e is a story of his severity 
against this abuse; and it seems to Q^erit praise, though 
it is commonly cited as an instance of his avarice and 
' rapacity. The earl of Oxford, his favourite general, in 
whom he always placed great and deserved confidence, 
having ^lendidly entertained him a* his castle of Hen- 
ingham, was desirous of making a parade of his magni- 
ficence at the departure of his royal guest; and ordered 
all his retainers, with their liveries ^d badges, to be 
drawn up in two lines, that their appearance might be 
the more gallant and splendid. " My lord (said the 
kiug), 1 have heard much of your hospitality ; but the 
truth far exceeds the report. These handsome gentler 
men and yeomen, whom I see on both sides of me, are 
no doubt your menial servants.*' The earl smiled, and 
confessed that his fortune was too narrow for such mag- 
nificence. ^^ They are most of them (subjoined he)v 
my retainers, who are come to do me service at this 
time, when they know I am honoured with your majes- 
ty's presence."^ The king started a little, and said, ^^ By 
my faith, my lord, I thank you for your good cheer, but 
I must not allow my laws . to be broken in my sight. 

f »H.7,(aqg. 13. >" 3 H. 7. cap. 1 . and 12. ll.H.7.3^ 19 H. 7. csp. I'k 

'S H. 7. cap. 12. 11 H. 7, cap. «d. 
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My attorney must speak with you." Oxford is said to 
have paid no. less than fifteen thousand marks as a com- 
position for his oflfence. 

The increase of the arts, more eflfectually than all the 
severities of law, put an end to this pernicious. practice. 
The nobility, instead of vying with each other in the 
number and boldness of their retainers, acquired by de- 
grees a more civilized species of emulation, and endea- 
voured to excel in the splendour and elegance of their 
equipage, houses, and tables. The common people, no 
longer maintained in vicious idleness by their superiors, 
were obliged to learn some calling or industry, and be-: 
came useful both to themselves and to others. And :it 
must be acknowledged, in spite of those who declaim so 
violently against refinement in the arts, or'what they are 
pleased to call r luxury, that as much as an industrious 
tradesmen is both a better man and a. better ^citizen, than 
one of those idle retainers who formerly depended on the 
great families ; so much is the life of a modem nobleman 
more laudable than that of an ancient baron/ 

^ The duke of Northumberland has lately printed a hovuBehoId book of an old 
earl of that family, vrho lived at this time : the author has been favoured with .the 
perusal; of* it : and it contains many curious particulars, ^hich mark the manner 
and way of living in that rude/ not to say barbarous age; as well as the prices of 
commodities. I have extracted a few of them from ti^t piece, which gives a .true . 
picture of ancient manners, and is one of the most singular monuments ^lat English 
antiquity affords us; for, we may be confident, -however rude iJie strokes, that lio 
baron's family was on a nobler or more splendid footing. . The family (jonsists of 
a hundred and sixty-six persons, masters and servamts ; fifty-sdven strangers, are 
reckoned upon every day;. on the whole two hundred and twenty- three. Two- 
pence halfpenny are supposed to be the daily expense of each for meat, drink, and 
firing. This would make a groat of our present money ; supposing provisions be? 
tween three and four times cheaper* it would be equivalent to fourteen pence ; 
no great 'sum for a nobleman's house-keeping; especially considering, thiat the 
chief expense of a' £Eunily at that time consisted in meat and drink'; for &e sum 
allotted by the earl for his whole annual expense is 11 181. 17s. Qd, ; meat, drink, 
and firing cost f96L lis. 2d. more than two-thirds of the whole ; in a modem 
family it is not above a third, p. 157 — 159. The whole expense of ^e earl's family 
is managed with an exactness that is very rigid, i^id, if we make no allowance for 
ancient manners, such as may seem to border on an extreme ; insomuch', that the 
number of pieces which must be cut out of every quarter of beef, mutton, pork, 
veal, nsiy stock-fish and salmon, are determined, and must be entered and accounted 
for by the different clerks appointed for that punose ; . if a servant be absent a day, 
his mess is struck off; if he ^ on my lord's business, board. wages are allowed 
him, •ight-pence a day for his journey in winter, five-pence in summer ;- when he 
stays in anv place, two-pence a day are allowed him, beside the maintenance of 
his horse. . Somewhat above a quarter of wheat is,allowed'for every inonth through- 
out the year; and the wheat is estimated at five /ihillin^ and eight-pence a quarter. 
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But the most important law in its consequences which 
was enacted during the reign of Henry, was tilat by 
which the nobility and gentry acquired a power of 

Two hundred and fifty quarters of malt are allowed, at four shillings a quarter * 
two hogsheads are to be made of a quarter; which- amounts to about a 
bottle and a third of beer, a day to each person, p. 4. and the beer will not 
beyeiy strong. One hunted' and nine fat beeves are to be bought at AH- 
hallow'tide, at thirteen shillings and four*pence apiece; and twenty-four lean 
beeves to be bought at St. Helen's^ at eight shillings apiece : these are to be put 
into the |>astures to feed; and are to serve' from Midsummer to Michaelmas * 
which is consequently the only time that the family eats fresh beef: during all the 
rest of the year they lived on salted meat^ p. 5* Que hundred and sixty gallons of 
mustard are allowed in a year ! which seems indeed requisite for the salt beef, 
p. 18. Six hundred and forty-seven sheep are allowed, at twenty-pence apiece ; 
and these se^n also to be eat all salted, except between Lammas and Michaelmas 
*p. 5. Only twenty-five hogs are allowed, at two shillings apiece ; twenty-eight 
veals at twenty-pence; forty lambs at ten-pence or a shilling, p. 7. These seem to 
be reserved for my lord's table, or that of the upper servants, called the knights' 
table. The other servants, as they eat salted meat almost through the whole year, 
and with few or no vegetables, hsul a very bad and unhealthy Vliet; so that there 
cannot be any thing more erroneous* than the magnificent ideas formed of the Roast 
Beefef Old Englar^. We must entertain as mean an idea of its cleanliness; only 
seventy ells of linen, at eight-pence an ell, are annually allowed for this great 
£amily; no sheets were used: this linen was made into eight table-cloths for my 
lord's table ; and one table'cloth for the knights', p. 16. This last) I suppose, was 
washed only once a month. Only forty shillings are allowed for washing through- 
out the whole year; and most of it seems expended on the linen belon^^ng to the 
clumel. The drinking, however, was tolerable,' namely, ten tuns and two hogsheads 
. of Gascony wine, at the rate of M* 13s. 4d, a tun, p. 6. Only ninety-one dozen of 
candles for the whole year, p. 14. The family rose at six in the morning, dined at 
ten, and supped at four in the afternoon : the gates were all shut at nine, and no 
.fEurdier ingress or. egress permitted, p. 314. 318. My lord and |adv have set on 
their table, for breakfast at seven o'clock in the morning, a quart of beer) as much 
wine, two pieces of salt fish,' six red-her]:ing8, four white ones, or a dish of »prats. 
In flesh days, half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled, p.. 73. 75. Mass 
is ordered to "be said at six o'clock, in order, says the household-book, that all my 
lord's servants may rise early, p. 170. Only twenty-four fires are allowed besid'e 
the kitchen and hall, and most of these have only a peck of coals a day allowed 
them, p. 99. After Lady-day no fires permitted in the rooms, except half-fires in 
my lord's and lady's, and lord Piercy's and the nursery, p. 101. . It is to be ob- 
served, that my lord kept house in Yorkshire, where there is certainly much cold 
weather after Lady-day. Eighty chaldrons of coals, at four sMlliugs and two- 
pence a chaldron, suffices throughout' the whole year; and because coal will not 
bum without wood, say thie household-book, sixty-four loads of great wood are also 
allowed, at twelve-pence a load, p.^ 22. This is a proof that grates were noit then 
.used. Here is an article. It is devised that henceforth no capons to be bought bitt 
only for my lord's own mess, and that the said capons shall be bought for tvHhpence apiece^ 
lean, and fed. in the poultry; and master chamberlain and the stewards be fed with ca- 
pons, if there be strangers sitting toith them, p. 102. Figs are to be bought at three- 
pence or a groat apiece ; geese at the same price ; chickens at a hal^nny ; hens 
.two-pence, and only for the above-mentioned, tables. Here is another article. 
Item, it is thought good that no plovers he bought at no season but only in Christmas and 
principal feasts, and my lord to be served'therewiih, and his hoard-end, and none other 
and to be bought for a penny apieee, or a penny halfpenny at most, p. 103. Woodcocks 
are to be bought at the same price. Partridges at two-pence, p. 104, 105 . Phea- 
sants a shilling; peacocks the same, p. 106. My lord keeps only twenty.seven 
horses in his stable at his own charge ; his upper servants have allowance for 
maintaining their own horses, p. 126. These horses are, six gentle horses, as they 
are called, at hay and hard meat throughout the whole year, four palfreys 
three hobbies and nags, three sumpter horses, six horses for those servants to whom 
my lord fumisheB a horse, two sumpter horses more, and three milh-horses, two for 
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breaking the ancient entails, and of alienating their es- 
tateft/ By means of this law, joined to the beginning 
luxury and refinement of the age, the great fortunes of 
the barons were gradually dissipated, and the property of 
the commons increased in England. It is probable, 
that Henry foresaw and intended this consequence; be- 
cause the constant scheme of his policy consisted in de- 
pressing the great, and exalting churchmen, lawyers, 
and men of new families, who were more dependant on 
him. 

The king's love of money naturally led him to encou- 
rage commerce, which increased his customs ; but if we 
may judge by most of the laws enacted during his reign, 
trade and industry were rather hurt than promoted by 
the care and attention given to them. Severe laws were 

CUn}ring the cotn, and one for grinding it ; whence we may infer, that miUs, either 
water or wind, were then nnknown; at least very rare: becddes these, there ate 
ieven great trotting horses for the T^hariot or waggon. I|e allows a peck of oats a 
day, besides loaves made of beans, for his principal horses ; the oats at twent^f- 
pence, the beans at two shillings a quarter. The load of hay is at two sUlliiigs aXid 
eiffht-pence. When my lord is on a journey, he carries thirty-six horsemen along 
With him ; together with bed and other accommodation, p. 157. The inns, It 
seems, conld afford nothing tolerable. My lord passes the year in tharee conntry- 
seats, all in Yorkshire, Wtysel, Leckenfield, and Topclylfe ; but he has fumittuie 
only for one : he carries every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen 
utcsMils, all which we may conclude were so coarse, that they could hct'he spoilt 
by the carriage ; yet seventeen carts and one waggon suffices for the whole, p. 
391* One cart suffices for all his kitchen utensils, cooks* beds, &c. p. S88. Obe 
remarkable circumstance is, that he has eleven priests in his house, TOsides seven- 
teen persons, chanters, musicians, &c. belonging to his chapel ; yet he has only twt» 
cooks for a family of two hundred and twenty-mree persons, p. 325.* Their meals 
were certainly dressed in the slovenly manner of a ship's company. It is amusing 
to observe the pompous and even royal style assumed by mis Tartar chief: he 
does not give^ any orders, though only for the right making of mustard, but it is 
introduced with this preamble : It seemeth good to us and o^ir counciL If we consi- 
der the magnificent and elegant manner in which the Venetian and other Italian 
noblemen then lived, with the progress made by the Italians in literature and the 
fine arts, we shall not wonder that they consiaer the ultramountaine nations as 
•barbarous. The Flemish also seem to have much excelled the English, and even 
tile French. Yet the earl is sometimes not deficient in generosity : he pays, for 
instance, an annual pension of a groat ayear to my lady of Walsingham, for her 
interest in heaven ; the same sum to tk6 holy blood at Hales, p. 337. No men- 
tion is any where made of plate ; but only of the hiring of pewter vessels. Hie 
servants s6em all to have boaght their own clothes from their wages. 

' 4 H. 7. cap. S4. The practice of breaking entails by means of a fine and reco« 
very was introduced in the rei^ of Edw. IV.: but it was not, ptoperly speaking, 
law, till the statute of Henry VIi.; which, by conecting some abuiSes that attended 
that practice, gave indirectly a sanction td it. 

* ■ ■ ■■■ . , — . — — — ... — '■ — * 

* In another place mention is made of four cooks, p. 388. But I suppose that 
the two servants called^ in p. 335, groom of the larder and child of t]M» scuilexy, 
are, in p. 388, compsehended in the iramber of cook^f 
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-made against taking interest for mo&ey^ which was then 
denominated usUry."* Even the profits of exchange 
were prohibited as favouring of usury," which the super- 
stition of the age zealously proscribed. All evasive con- 
tracts, by which profits could be made from the loan of 
money, were also carefully guarded against.** It is need- 
less to observe how unreasonable and iniquitous were 
theselaws, howimpossible to be executed, andhow hurtful 
to trade, if they could take place. We may observe, 
however, to th^ praise of this king, that sometimes, in 
order. to promote commerce, he lent to merchants sums 
of money without interest, when he knew that their stock 
was not sufficient for those enterprises which they had 
in view.P 

Laws were made against the exportation of money, 
plate, or bullion :** a precaution which serves to no other 
purpose than to make more be exported. But so far was 
the anxiety on this head carried, that merchants alien, 
who , imported commodities into the kingdom, were 
obliged to invest in English commodities all the money 
acquired by their sales, in order to prevent their convey^ 
ing it away in a clandestine mamier/ 

It was prohibited to export horses ; as if that expor- 
tation did not encourage the breed, and render them m(n*e 
plentiful in the kingdom/ In order to promote archery, 
no bows were to be sold ata higher price than six shillings 
and four-pence,* reducing money to the denomination of 
our time. The only effect of this regulation must be, 
either that the people would be supplied with bad bows, 
or none at all. Prices were also affixed to woollen cloth," 
to caps and hats ;* and the wages of labourers were re- 
gulated by law/ It is evident that these matters ought 
always to be left free, and be intrusted to the common 
course of business and commerce. To some it may ap- 

« 3 H. 7. cap. 5. ■ Ibid. cap. 6. ® 7 H. 7. cap. 8. p Polyd. Virg. 

s 4 H. 7. cap. 23. ' 3 H. 7. cap. 8. • 11 H. 7. cap. 13. * 3 H. 7. cap. 12. 

" 4 H. 7. cap. 8. ^ Ibid. cap. 9. r 11 H. 7. cap. 23. 
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pear surprising, that the price of a yard of scarlet cloth 
.should be limited to six-and-twenty shillings, money of 
•our age ; that of a yard of coloured cloth to eighteen; 
higher prices than these commodities bear at present ; 
and that the wages of a tradesman, such as a mason, 
•bricklayer, tiler, &c. should be regulated at near ten-pence 
a day ; which Is not much inferior to the present wages 
given in some parts of England. Labour and commo- 
vdities have certainly risen since the discovery of the West 
Indies ; but not so much in every particular as is gene- 
rally imagined. The great industry of the present times 
has increased the number of tradesmen and labourers, so 
as to; keep wages nearer a par than could be expected 
from the great increase of gold and silver. And the 
additional art employed in the finer manufactures has 
even made some of these commodities fall below, their 
former value. Not to mention, that merchants and 
dealers, being contented with less profit than formerly, 
.afford the goods cheaper to their customers. . It appears, 
by a statute of this reign/ that goods bought for sixteen- 
pence would sometimes be sold by the. merchants for 
three shillings. The commodities whose price has chiefly 
risen, are butchers' meat, fowl, and fish (especially the 
latter), which cannot be much augmented in quantity 
by the increase of art and industry .^ The profession 
which then abounded most, and was sometimes embraced 
by persons of the lowest rank, was the church: by a 
;clause of a statute, all clerks or students of the university 
were forbidden to beg, without a permission from the 
vice-chancellor." 

- One great cause of the low state of industry during 
this period was the restraints put upon it ; and the par- 
liiBLment, or rather the king (for- he was the prime mover 
^in every thing), enlarged a little some of these limitations, 
but not to the degree that was requisite. A law had 
.been enacted during the reign of Henry IV.** that no man 

» 4 H. 7. cap. 1. a 11 H. 7. cap. 22. «> 4 H. 7. cap. 17. 
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could bind his son or daughter to an apprenticeship, 
unless he were possessed of twenty shillings a year in 
land ; and Henry VII., because the decay of manufactures 
was complained of in Norwich from the want of hands, 
exempted that city from the penalties of the law.*" After- 
ward the whole county of Norfolk obtsdned a like ex- 
emption with regard to some branches of the woollen 
manufacture.** These absurd limitations proceeded from 
a desire of promoting husbandry, which, however, is ne- 
ver more effectually encouraged thian by the increase of 
manufactures. For alike reason, the law enacted against 
enclosures, and for the keeping up of farm houses,* 
scarcely deserves the high praises bestowed on it by lord 
Bacon. If husbandmen understand agriculture, and have 
a ready vent for their commodities, we need not dread a 
diminution of the people employed in the country. • All 
methods of supporting populousness, except by the inter- 
est of the proprietors, are violent and ineffectual. During 
a century iand a half after this period, there was a fre- 
quent renewal of laws and edicts against depopulation ; 
whence we may infer, that none of them were ever exe- 
cuted.' The natural course of improvement at last pro- 
vided a remedy. - 

One check to industry, in England, was the erecting 
of corporations ; an abuse which is not yet entirely cor- 
rected. A law was enacted, that corporations should not 
pass any by-laws without. the consent of three: of the 
chief officers of state^^ They were prohibited frpm im- 
posing tolls at their gates.* The cities of Gloucester and 
Worcester had evto imposed tolls on the Severn, w^hich 
were abolished.^ • 

There Is a, law of this reign/ containing a preamble, 
by which it appears that the company of merchant ad- 
venturers in London had, by their own authority, debar- 
red" all the other merchants of the kingdom froin trading 

c 11 H.r. cap. 11. d 12 H.r. cap 1. « 4 H. 7. cap. 19. ' 19 H. 7. cap. 7. 
i Ibid. cap. 8. ^ Ibid. c^. 18. * \% H. 7. cap. 6. 
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to the great marts in the Low Countries, unless Bach 
trader previously paid them the sum of near seventy 
pounds. It is surprising that such a by-law (if it de- 
serye the name) could ever be carried ihto execution, and 
. that the authority of parliament should be requisite to 
abrogate it. 

It was during this reign, on the 2d of August, 1 492, 
a little before sun-set, that Christopher Columbus, a Ge- 
noese, set out from Spain oq his memorable voyage for 
the discovery of the western world ; and, a few years 
after, Vasquez de Gama, a Portuguese, passed the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opened a passage to the East Indies. 
These great events were attended with important conse- 
quences to all the nations of Europe, even to such as were 
not immediately concerned in those naval enterprises. 
The enlargement of commerce and navigation increased 
industry and the arts everywhere ; the nobles dissipated 
their fortunes in expensive pleasures ; men of an inferior 
rank, both acquired a share in the landed property, and 
created to themselves a considerable property of a new 
kind, in stock, commodities, art, credit, and ccnrespond- 
ence. In some nations, the privileges of the commons 
increased by this increase of property : in most nations^ 
the kings, finding arms to be dropped by the barons, who 
could no longer endure their former rude manner of life, 
established standing armies, and subdued the liberties of 
their kingdoms ; but in all places the condition of the 
people, from the depression of the petty tyrants by whom 
they had formerly been oppressed rather than governed, 
recdved great improvement ; and they acquired, if not 
entire liberty, at least the most considerable advantages 
of it. And as the general course of events thus tended 
to depress the nobles and exalt the people, Henry VIL 
who also embraced that system of policy, hais acquired 
more praise than his institutions, strictly speaking, seem 
of themselves to deserve on account of any profound wis- 
dom attending them. 
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If was by accident only that the king had not a con- 
siderable share in those great naval discoveries by which 
the present age was so much distinguishea. Columbus, 
after meeting with many repulses from the courts of Por- 
tugal and Spam, sent his brother Bartholomew to Lon- 
don, in order to explain his. projects to Henry^ and crave 
his protection for the execution of them. The king in- 
vited him over to England ; but his brother being taken 
by pirates, was detained in his voyage ; and Columbus^ 
meanwhile, having obtained the countenance of Isabella, 
was supplied with a small fleet, and happily executed 
his enterprise. Henry was not discouraged by this dis- 
appointment : he fitted out Sebtetian Cabot, a Vaietian, 
settled in Bristol; and sent him westwards, in 1498, in 
search of new countries. Cabot discovered the main 
land of America towards the sixtieth degree of northern 
latitude : he sailed southwards along the coast, and dis- 
covered Newfoundland, and other countries; but returned 
to England without making any conquest or settlement. 
Elliot, and other merchants in Bristol, made a like at- 
tempt, in 1502.'' The king expended J 4,000/- in-build- 
ing one ship, called the Great Harry} She was, pro^ 
perly speaking, the first ship in the English navy. Be- 
fore this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he had 
no other expedient than hiring or pressing ships from the 
merchants. 

But though this improvement of navigation, and the 
discovery of both the Indies, was the most memorable 
incident. that happened during this or any other period, 
it was not the onJy great event by which the age was 
distinguished. In 1463, Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks ; and the Greeks, among whom some remains of 
learning were still preserved* being scattered by these 
barbarians, took shelter in Italy, and imported, together 
with their admirable language, a tincture of their science, 
and of their refined taste in poetry and eloquence. Ahput 

^ Ilymer, vol. 13. p. ^t, * Stawe, p. 4t4. 
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the same time the purity of the Latin tongue was revived, 
the study of antiquity became fashionable; and the esteem 
for literature gradully propagated itself throughout every 
nation in Europe. The art of printing, invented about that 
time, extremely facilitated the progress of all these im- 
provements like invention of gunpowder changed the 
-whole art of war: mighty innovations were soon after 
-made in religion, such, as not only affected those^ states 
that embraced them, but even those that adhered to the 
ancient faith and worship ; and thus a general revolution 
was made in human affairs throughout this part of the 
world;, and men gradually attained that situation with 
regard to commerce, arts,' science, government, police, 
and cultivation, in which they have ever since persevered. 
Here, -therefore, commences the useful, as well as the 
more agreeable part of modem annals ; certainty has 
place in all the considerable, and eveii most of the minute 
parts of historical narration ; a great variety of events, 
preserved by printing, give the author the power of se- 
lecting, as well as adorning the facts which he relates ; 
and as each incident has a reference to our present man- 
ners and situation, instructive lessons occur every moment 
-during the course 6f the narration. Whoever carries his 
anxious researches into preceding periods, is moved by 
a curiosity, liberal indeed, and commendable; not by 
any necessity for acquiring knowledge of public, affairs, 
^or the arts of civil government. 
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Popularity. of the new king — His ministers — Punishment . of Empson 
and Dudley — King's marriage — Foreign affairs — Julius II. — 
League of Cambray — ^War with France — ^Expedition to Fontara- 
bia— Deceit of Ferdinand— Return of the English-^-Leo X. — 
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A Parliament— War with Scotlana— Wolsey minister— His cha-. 
racter — Invasion of France— Battle of Guinegateh— Battie of 
Flouden — Peace with France. 

Popularity The death of Henry VII. had been attended with 
^^^l^ as open and visible a joy among the people as 
decency would permit; and the accession and 
coronation of his son Henry VIII. spread universally a 
declared and unfeigned satisfaction. Instead of a mo- 
narch jealous, severe, and avaricious, who, in proportion 
as he advanced in years, was sinking still deeper in 
those unpopular vices, a young prince of eighteen had 
succeeded to the thrbne, who, even in the eyes of men 
of sense, gave promising hopes of his future cbnduct ; 
much more in those of the people, always enchanted 
with novelty, youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and 
vigour of his person, accompanied with dexterity in 
evety manly exercise, was farther adorned with a bloom- 
ing and ruddy countenance,. with a lively air, with the 
appearance of spirit and activity in all his demeanour." 
His father, in order to remove him from the knowledge 
of public business, had hitherto occupied him entirely in 
the pursuits of literature ; and the proficiency which he 
made, gave no bad prognostic of his parts and capacity ."^ 
Even the vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to 
which he was subject, and which afterward degenerated 
into tyranny, were considered only as faults incident to 
unguarded youth, which would be corrected when time 
had brought "him to greater moderation and maturity. 
And'as the contending titles of York and Lancaster were 
now at last fully united in his person, men justly ex- 
pected from a prince obnoxious to no party, that impar- 
tiality of administration which had long been unknown 
in England. 

His mini- These favourable prepossessions of the public 
fliers. Yfere encouraged by the measures which Henry 
embraced in the commencement of his reign. His grand- 

«» T. Mori jAicubr. p. 182. ' » Father faul, lib. 1. 
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mother, the countess of Richmond and Derby, was still 
alive ; and, as she was a woman much celebrated for 
prudence and virtue, he wisely shewed great deference 
to her opinion, in the establishment of his new counciL 
The members were, Warham, archbishop of Canterbury 
and chancellor.; the earV of Shrewsbury, steward; lord 
Herbert, chamberlain ; sir Thomas Level, master of the 
wards, and constable of the Tower ; sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, comptroller; sir Henry Mamey, afterward lord 
Mamey; sir Thomas Darcy, afterward lord Darcy; 
Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws ; and sir Henry Wjat.** 
These men had long been accustomed to business under, 
the late king, and were the least unpopular of all the 
ministers employed by that monarch. 

But the chief competitors for favour and authority 
under the new king, yjere the earl of Surrey, treasurer, 
and Fox, bishop of Winchester, secretary and privy^seal. 
This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all the 
former reign, bad acquired such habits of caution and 
frugality as he could not easily lay aside ; and he still 
imposed, by his remonstrances, those schemes of dissi- 
pation and expense, which the youth and passion of 
Henry rendered agreeable to him. But Surrey, was a 
more dexterous courtier ; and though few had borne a 
greater share in the frugal politics of the late king, he 
knew how to conform himself to the humour of his new 
master ; and no one was so forward in promoting that 
liberality, pleasure, and magnificence, which began to 
prevail under the young monarch.P By this policy he 
ingratiated himself with Henry ; he majde advantage, as 
well as the other courtiers, of the lavish disposition of 
his master ; and he engaged him in such a course of play 
and idleness, as rendered him negligent of affairs, and 
willing to intrust the government of the state entirely 
into the' hands of his ministers. The great treasures 
amassed by the late king, were gradually dissipated in 
the giddy expenses of Henry. One party of pleasure 

« Herbert. Stowe, -p. 486. Holingshed, p. 799. p Lord Herbert. 
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succeeded to another : tilts, tournsun^nts, and carousals, 
were exhibited with all the magnificence of the age ; 
£ind as the present tranquillity of the public permitted 
the court to indulge itself in eveiy amusement, serious 
business was but little attended to. Or if the king inter^ 
mitted the course of his festivity, he chiefly employed 
himself in an application to music and literature, which 
were his favourite pursuits, and which were well adapted 
to his genius. He had made such profidiency in the 
former art, as even to compose some pieces of church- 
music, which were song in his chapel.*^ He was initi- 
ated in the el^ant learning of the ancients. And though 
he was so unfortunate as to be seduced into a study of 
the barren controversies of the schools, which were then 
fashionable, and had chosen Thomas Aquinas for his fa^ 
vourite author, he still discovered a capacity fitted for 
more useful and entertaining knowledge. 
Punish- The frank and careless humour of the king, as 
ment of {^ \q^ j^im {o dissipatc the treasures amassed bv 
toLd Dud- his father, rendered him negligent in protecting 
^' the instruments whom that prince had employed 
in his extortions. A proclamation being issued to en^^ 
courage complaints, the rage of the people was let loose 
on all informers, who had so long exercised an unbounded ^ 
tyranny over the nation ;' they were thrown into prison, 
condemned to the pillory, and most of them lost their 
lives by the violence of the populace. Empson and 
Dudley, who were most exposed to public hatred j were 
immediately summoned before the council, in order to 
answer for their conduct, which had rendered them so 
obnoxious. Empson made a shrewd apology for him-- . 
self, as well as for his -associate. He told the council, 
that so far from his being justly exposed to censure for 
his past conduct, his enemies themselves grounded their 
clamoijr on actions which seemed rather to merit reward 

<i Lord Herbert. 
^ Herbert. Stowe, p. 486. HoKngsbed, p. 799. Polyd.' Virg. lib. 28. 
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and approbation ; that a strict execution of law was the 
crime of which he and Dudley were accused ; though 
that law had been established by general consent, and 
though they had acted in obedience to the king, to whom 
the administration of justice was intrusted by the con- 
stitution ; that it belonged not to them, who were instru- 
ments in the hands of the supreme power, to determine 
what laws were recent or obselete, expedient or hurtful ; 
since they were all alike valid, so long as they remained 
unrepealed by the legislature ; that it was natural for a 
licentious populace to murmur against the resta^nts of 
authority ; but all wise states had ever made their glory 
consist in the just distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, and had aimexed the former to the .observance 
and enforcement, of the laws, the latter to their violation 
and infraction ; and that a sudden overthrow of all go- 
vernment might be expected, where the judges were 
committed to . the mercy of the criminals, the rulers to 
that of the subjects." 

Notwithstanding this defence, Empson and .Dudley 
were sent to the Tower ; and soon after brought to their 
trial. The strict execution of laws, however obsolete, 
could never be imputed to them as a crime in a court of 
judicature ; and it is . likely that, even where they had 
exercised arbitrary power, the king, as they had acted by 
the secret commands of his father, was not willing that 
their conduct should undergo too severe a scrutiny. In 
order therefore, to gratify the people with the punishinent 
of these obnoxious ministers, crimes very improbable, or, 
indeed, absolutely impossible, were charged upon them; 
that they had entered into a conspiracy against the.sor 
vereign, and had intended, on. the death of the. late king, 
to have seized by force the administration of government. 
The jury were so far moved by popular prejudices, joined 
to court influence, as to give a verdict against them ; 
which was afterward* confirmed by a bill of attainder in 

• Herbert. Holingshed, p. 804. 
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parliament^* and, at the earnest desire of the people, was 
executed, by warrant from the king. Thus, in those ar-^ 
bitrary times, justice was equally violated, whether the 
king sought power and riches, or courted popularity. ' 
Kings . Henry, while he punished the instruments of 
naairiage. p^gj^ tyranny^ had yet such deference to former 
engagements, as to deliberate, immediately after his ac- 
cession, concerning the celebration of his msurridge with 
the infanta Catharine, to whom he had been affianced 
dnri]]^ his father's lifetime. Her former marriage with 
his brother, and the inequality of th^ir years, were the 
chief objections urged against his espouidng her : but, 
on the other hand, the advantages of her known virtue, 
modesty, and sweetness of disposition, were insisted oii; 
the affection which she bore to the king ; the large dowry 
to which she was entitled as princess of Wales ; the in- 
terest of cementing a close alliance with Spain ; the ne- 
cessity of finding: some confederate to x^ounterbalance the 

the power of France; the expediency of fulfilling the 
engagements of the late king : when these considera- 
tions were weighed, they determined the council, though 
contrary to the opinion of the primate, to give Henry 
their advice for celebrating the marriage. The countess 
of Richmond, who had concurred in the same sentiments 
Vfitix the council, died (June 3) soon after the marriage 
of her grandson; ' - 

Foreigi ^^^ popukrity of Henry's government, his 
*^^»>»-. undisputed title, his extensive authority, his large 
treasures^ the tranquillity 'of his subjects, were circuib*- 
stances which rafidered his administration easy and pros- 
perous ; the situation of foreign affairs was no less hap^ 

and desirable. Italy continued still, as during the' late 

' ' ' ' . ■ - • ' ... 

t This parliament met on tbe 31st January, 1510. A law was there enacted, 
in order to prevent ^ome abuses which had prevailed during the late late reign. 
Jlie forfeiture upon the, penal statutes 'w^ reduced to the tArm of three vears. 
Costs and damages were given against informers upon the acquittal of the ac* 
<3m»A I more setere pomabments were enftcied »g»« peijuty ; th9 fB\m inqv|fi-i 
tions procured by Empson and Dudle:^ ""«^® declared null and invalid. Tr? ^erses 
were allowed ; and the time of iotKiering them enlarged, l H.^.d^ 8. -ID^f^ > 
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mgn, to be the centre of all the wars and negotiations of 
the European princes ; and Henry's alliance was courted 
by all parties ; at the same time that he was not engc^ed 
by any immediate interest or nec^sity to take part with 
any. Lewis XIL of France, after his conquest of Milan, 
was the only great prince that possessed any territory 
in Italy ; and could he have remained in tranquillity, he 
Was enabled, by his situation, to prescribe laws to all the 
Italian princes and republics, and to hold the balance 
among them. But the desire of making a conquest of 
Naj^s, to which he had the sasne title or pretensions 
with his predecessor, still engaged him in new exxter* 
pdses ; and as he foresaw opposition from Ferdiiiand, 
^ho was connected, both by treaties and affinity, with 
Frederick of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers of 
interest, to which the ears of Ihat monarch were ever 
x>pen, to engage him in an opposite confederacy. He 
Settled with him a plan foi* the partition of the kingdom 
^f Naples, and the expulsion of Frederick ; a plan which 
the politicians of that age regarded as the most egre^ 
gi<ms imprudence in the French monarch, and the great^ 
est perfidy in the Spanish. Frederick, supported only 
by subjects, who were either discontented with bis go- 
vernment, or indifferent about his fortunes, was unable 
to resist so powerful a confederacy, and was deprived of 
his dominions ; but he had the satisfaction to see Naples 
immediately prove the source of contention among his 
«n6ttnies. F^ifmnd gav^ secret orders to his general, 
€6nsalvo> whom the ^)eniards honour with the aj^peUar 
tion 6i the great captain^ to attack l^e armies oi Fxanpe, 
iMid make himself master of all the dominions ofNafdes. 
iionsalvo prevailed in every aiterpiise, defeated the 
French in two pitched battles, and ensured to his prince 
the entire possession of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to 
procure redress by force of. arms, was obliged to enter 
into, a fruitlesd oeg>&tiatiaii with Ferdinand for the reoo- 
ve^of his shajre.of the partitii^; and all Italy, during 
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«Qme time wap held in su^p^en^e between ty^ tifo 
powerful ^omircbf- 

Julius u. Th^re hw^ ecarc^lj been a»y period whep the 
^c^^ balance of ppwef wa* better secured ia Euirope, 
^^y- and 9eemed more ?ible to mftintaia itself without 
euy anxious concem or atteatioa of the prinQ^» Several 
grep.t monarchies were established ; and no oDe so far 
(surpassed the rest as to give any foundatioJa or even prer 
teace for jealousy. England was wited in domestic 
pe^ce, and, by its situation^ happily secured from the 
invasion of foreigners. The coalition of the several 
kingdoms of Spain had formed one powerful mQnarohy» 
whii^h Ferdinajnd administered with arts, ^udulent ii^ 
deed and deceitful, but fall of vigour wd ability, L^wis 
XIL a gallant and generou* princ©, had, by espousing 
Anne of Britanny, widow to his predecesaor, preserved 
the union with that prinoipality, on whifih the safety of 
his kingdom so much depend^d^ Maximiti9A» the em^ 
peror, besides the heredita^ do]»inions of ti^e Austrian 
feinily, maintained authority in the empire, and, notwithr 
standing the levity of his chars^cter, was abl? to unite the 
Gernian princes in any great pla»:ftf interest, at legist of 
defence. Charles prince of Castile, grtwidson to Masir 
milian wd Ferdinand, had already suo^^f d to th/a rich 

dominions i>f th^ housp of Burgundy; and, being fts yat 
in early youthi the goverrwn^nt Wfts ^Ptru»ted to M&J^ga- 
rj^t of Savoy, his aunt, a prin9ess endowed with signal 
prudwce and virtup. Th^ inteynai force of these sovOt 
fftl. powiorful state*, by haJanqing each pth§r, flaight hng 
have maintained g^nerai tranqyilfetyj h^id not th^ nfctiv/e 
and enterprising genius of JuUan H- ?m arohitww pen-^ 

ti£ first excited the flaw^? of w;gMr fwd dijacord MW9S 
th^. ]By hi? intrigmes, a league had begn f^rpi^d ntf 
Cambray," be^wepn hiroseUi Maximilian^ L^w^Sy and 
Per^inaftd ; Wi til^ objeptof this gjre^t cqnjfe4effi?y was 

$o,ov^^^hn» % th«ir mit^ij^^fimuii^fi.mmonw^^ 
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of Venice. Henry, without any motive of interest or 
passion^ allowed his name to be inserted in the confede'^ 
racy. This oppressive and iniquitous league was but 
too successful s^inst the republic. 

. The great force and secure situation of the consider- 
able monarchies prevented any one from aspiring to any 
conquest of motnent; and though this consideratibn 
could not maintain general peace, or remedy the natural 
inquietude of men, it rendered the princes of this age 
more disposed to desert engagements, and change their 
alliances, in which they were retained by humour and 
caprice, rather than by any natural or durable interest. 
Julius had no sooner humbled the Venetian republic, 
than he was inspired with a nobler ambition, that of ex- 
pelling all foreigners from Italy, or, to speak in the style 
affected by the Italians of that age, the freeing of that 
cpuntry entirely from the dominion of barbarians.'' He 
was determined to make the tempest fall first upon 
Lewis ; and, in order to pave the way for this great en- 
terprise, he at once sought for a ground of quarrel with 
the monarch, and courted the alliance of other princes; 
He declared war against the duke of Ferrara, the confe- 
derate of Lewis. He solicited the favour of England, 
by sending Henry a sacred rose, perfumed with musk, 
and anointed with chrism.^ He engaged in his interests* 
Bambridge archbishop of York, and. Henry's ambassador 
at Rome, whom he soon after created a cardinal. He 
drew over Ferdinand to his party, though that monarch 
at first made no declaration of his intentions. And what 
he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with the Swis^ can- 
tons, who, enraged by some neglects put upon them bjr 
Lewis, accompanied with contumelious expressions, had 
quitted the alliance of France, and waited for an oppor- 
tunity of revenging themselves on that nation. . 

While the French monarch repelled the attacks of his 
enemies, he thought it also requisite to make an attempt 

> GoicQiud, lib. 8. y Spelmao, ConciL vol. 2. p. TfT. 
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on the pope himself, and to despoil him; as much as pos- 
sible, of that sacred character, which chiefly rendered 
iiim formidable* He engaged some' cardinals, disgusted 
with the violence of Julius, to desert him; and by their 
authority, he was determined, in conjunction with Maxi- 
milian, who still adhered to his alliance, to call a general 
council, which might reform the church, and check the 
exorbitances of the Roman pontiff. A council was sum- 
moned •at Pisa, which from the beginning bore a very 
inauspicious aspect, and promised little success to its 
adherents. Except a few French bishops, who, unwil- 
lingly obeyed their, king's commands in attending the 
council, all the other prelates kept aloof from an assem- 
bly which they regarded as the offspring of faction, in- 
trigue, and worldly politics. Even Pisa, the place of 
their residence, shewed them signs of contempt ; which 
engaged them to transfer their session to Milan, a city 
under the dominion of the French monarch. Notwith* 
standing this advantage, they did not experience much 
more respectful treatment from the inhabitants of Milaii ; 
and found it necessary to make another remove to Lyon&/ 
Lewis himself fortified these violent prejudices in &vour 
of Papal authority, by the symptoms which he-discovered, 
of regard, deference, and submission to Julius, whom he 
always spared, even when fortune had thrown into -his 
hands the most inviting opportunities of humbling him; 
And as it was known that his consort, who had great in- 
fluence over him, was extremely disquieted in mind on 
account of his dissensions with the holy father, all men 
prognosticated to Julius final success in this unequal 
contest.: 

The enterprising pontiff knew his advanta:ges, and 
availed himself of them with the utmost temerity and 
insolence. So much had he neglected his sacerdotal 
■character, that he acted in person at the siege of Mirant 
dola, visited the trenches, saw some of his attendants 

2 Guicciardinif lib* 10. 
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kilted by kis vide, and, like a young doldier, eheeriully 
bore all th^ rigoun of winter and a seir^re season in pur« 
tott of military glo^;' yet was he i^till able throw, even 
on his Inost moderate opponents, the charge of impiety 
end profaneness^ He summoned a council at the Late-^ 
ran : he put Pisa under an interdict, and all the places 
which gave shelter to the schismatical council ; he ex^ 
commimtcated the cardinals and prelates who attended 
it; he even pointed his spiritual thunder against the 
princes who adhered to it ; he freed their subjects from 
all oUAia of allegiance, a^ gave their dominions to ev^ 
one who could take possession of them. 
War ^ith Ferdinand of Arragon, who had acquired the 
fflttce. surname of Catholic, regarded the cause of the 
pope and of religion only as a cover to his ambition and 
Bdfish politics : Henry, naturally sincere and sanguine 
in his temper, and the mot^ so on account of his youth 
and iteKperience^ was moved with a hearty desire of pro* 
tecting the pope from the oppression to which he believed 
him exposed from the ambitious enterprises of Lewis. 
Hopes bad been given him by Julius, that the title of 
rmst Christian king, which had hitherto been annexed to 
the crown of Fnuice, and which was regarded as its most 
precious ornament, should, in reward of his services, be 
transferred to that of England.^ Impatient also of ac- 
quiring that distmction in Europe to which his power 
and opulence entitled him, he could not long remain 
neuter amidst the ndse of aims ; and the natural enmitf 
of the English against FVance, as well as their ancient 
claims upool that kinigdom) led Henry to join that alli-^ 
ance, which the pope, Spain, and Venice, had formed 
bgainsst the French monarck A hesrald was i9ent to Pa- 
ris^ to exhort Lewis not to wage impious war against the 
sovereign pontiff-: and when he returned without success, 
another was seat to desia^ the ancient patrimonial pro*^ 

* Gaicciardini, lib. 9. 
«> Aid. lib. 11. P. Daniel, fol. <t. th 1893. Hetfoert. Holingshe^, p. 831. 
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vinces, Aujou, Mmne^ Guienne, aiul Nonoaodj. Tim 
sdessage waa \mder3t00d to be a decla^ion of waf ; and 
a parliaoaeut heiag summoned (Feb, 4% readily gi»nted 
supplies for a purpose so much favoured by the English 
nation/ 

Expedition Buouaviso, OQ ogeut of the pope's at London, 
to Fonta- had been Corrupted by the court of France, and 
had pi^yiously .reviealed to Lewis all the measures 
which Heniry wad couching against him. But th£» m-^ 
fidelity did the king inconsiderable prejudice, in comp»i' 
Tison of the treachery which he experienced from the 
selfish purposes of the ally on whom he chiefly relied 
for assistance. Ferdinand, his father-in^aw, had so long 
persevered' in a course of crooked poHtics, that he began 
eyen to value himself on his dexterity in fraud and arti-* 
^ee ; and he made a boast of those shameful successes. 
Being told one day, that Lewis, a prince of a very diflfer- 
^t character, had complained of his having once cheated 
him ; " He lies, the drunkard ! (said he) I have cheated 
him above twenty times." Thi^ prinqe considered hte' 
elose connexions with Henry only as the means which 
enabled him the better to take advantage of his want of 
eKperience. He ^vised him not to invade Franee by 
the vray of Calafci, where he himself should nc* have it 
in his power to $isaiM hxta: he e^chorted him rather £^ 
send forces to Fontarabia, whence he could easily make 
a conquest of Guienne, a j^ovince in which it was ima<» 
gined the English had iltill some adherents. He promised 
to assist this conquest by the junction of a Spanish army. 
And so forward did he seem to promote the intevefirts of 
his son**in*law, that he even sent vessels to England, in 
order to transport over the fioBTces which Henry hitd levied 
for ths^t piirposei. The marquis of Dorset commsupt^bd 
this armfiment, which consisted of ten thousand me^, 
mostly infarttiy ; lord Howard, son of the earl of Swreyi, 
lotd Br6ke, lord Ferradrs, and many others of the young 
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gentry and nobility, accompanied him in this service.^ 
All^ were on > fire to distinguish themselves by military 
achievements, and to make a conquest of importance for 
their master. The secret purpose of Ferdinand, in this 
unexampled generosity, was suspected by nobody. 

The small kingdom of Navarre lies on the frontiers 
between France and Spain; and as John^ d' Albert, the. 
sovereign, was connected by friendship and alliance with 
Lewis, the opportunity seemed favourable to Ferdinand, 
while the English forces were conjoined with his own, 
and while all adherents to the council of Pisa lay under 
the sentaice of excommunication, to pi^t himself in pos- 
session of these dominions. No sooner, therefore, was 
Dorset landed in Guipiscoa, than the Spanish monarch 
declared his readiness to join him with his forces, to 
make with- united arms an invasion of France, and to 
form the siege of Bayonne, which opened the way into 
€ruienne f but he remarked to the English geiieral how 
dangerous it might prove to leave behind them the king- 
dom of Navarre, which, being in close alliance Tvith 
France, could easily give admittance to the enemy, and 
cut off all communication between Spain and the com- 
fefined armies. To provide against so dangerous an events 
he required, that John should stipulate a neutrality in 
the present war ; and when th9.t prince expressed his 
willingness to enter into any engagement for that pur- 
pose, he also required, that security should be given for 
tiie strict observance of it. John having likewise agreed 
tQ this condition, Ferdinand demanded, that he should 
deliver into his hands six of the most considerable places 
oif his dominions, together with his eldest son as a hos- 
tage. These were not terms to be proposed to asove- 
re%n ; and as the Spanish monarch expected a refusal, 
he gave immediate orders to the duke of Alva, -his gene- 
ral, to make an invasion on Navarre, and to reduce that 
kitigdomi Alva^ soon made himself mlaster of all the 

^ Heibert^ Hoiingflhed, p. 815« 
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smaller towns ; and being ready to fomi the siege of 
Pampeluha, the capital, he summoned the marquis of 
Dorset to join him with the English army, and concert 
together all -their operations. 

j^ . ^ Dorset began to suspect that the interests of 
Ferdinand, his master wcrc very little regarded in all these 
^ the ^g-transactions ; and having no orders to invade the 
^^ ' kingdom of Navarre, or make war any where but 
in France, he reused to take any part in the enterprise. 
He remained therefore in his quarters at Fontarabia; 
but so subtle was the contrivance of Ferdinand, that, 
even while the English army lay in that situation, it 
was almost equally serviceable to his purpose; as if it had 
acted in conjunction with his own. It kept the French 
army in awe, and prevented it from Advancing to suc- 
cour the kingdom of Navarre; so that Alva, having full 
leisure to conduct the siege, made himself master of 
Bampeluna, and obliged John to seek for shelter in 
France. The Spanish general applied again to Dorset, 
and proposed to conduct with united counsels the ope- 
rations of the holy league^ so it was called, against Lewis ; 
but as he still declined forming the siege of Bayonne, and 
rather insisted on the invasion of the principality of 
Beame, a part of the king of Navarre s dominions, which 
lies on the French side of the Pyrenees, Dorset, justly 
suspicious of his sinister intentions^ represented, that, 
without new orders from his ma;ster, he could not con- 
cur in such an undertaking. In order to procure these 
orders, Ferdinand disj^tched Martin de Ampios to Lon- 
don; and persuaded Henry, that, by the refractory and 
scrupulous humour of the English general, the most &- 
voiirable opportunities were lost, and that it was neces- 
sary he should, on all occasions, act in concert with the 
Spamsh commander, who was best acquainted with the 
situation of the country, and the reasons of every opera- 
tion. But before' ordei^ to this purpose reached Spain, 
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Dorset had become extremely impatient; and observing 
thai his farther stay served not to promote the main un- 
dertaking, and that his army was daily persishing by want 
and sickness, he demanded shipping from Ferdinand, to 
transport them back into England. Ferdinand, who 
was bound by treaty to furnish him with this supply, 
whenever demanded, was at length, after many delays, 
obliged to yield to his importunity; and Dorset, em- 
barking his troops, prepared himself for the voyage. 
Meanwhile, the messengfir arrived with orders from 
Henry, that the troops should remam in Spain; but the 
soldiers were so discontented with the treatment which 
they had met with, that they mutinied, an4obliged their 
commanders to set sail for England* Henry was much 
displeased with the ill success of- this enterprise; and it 
was with difficulty that Dorset, by explaining the fraudu^ 
lent conduct of Ferdinand, was at last able to appease 
him. 

There happened this summer an action at sea, .which 
brought not any more decisive advantage to the English. 
Sir Thomas Knevet, master of horse, was sent to the 
coast of Britanny with a fl^t of forty-five sail ; and he 
carried with him sir Charles Brandon, sir John Care w, 
and many other young courtiers, who longed for an 
opportunity of displaying their valour. After they had 
oommjitted some depredations, ^ French fleet of thirty-* 
nine toil issued from Brest, under the command of Pri<- 
mauget, and began an engagement with the English. 
Fire seized the ship of Primauget^ who, finding his de*^ 
struction inevitable, bore down upon the vessel of the 
English admiral, and grappling with her, resolved to 
make her share his fate. Both fleets stood some time 
in suspense, as spectators of this dreadful engagement, 
and all men saw.with horror the flames which consumed 
both vessels, and heard the cries of fury and despair, 
which came from the miserable combatants. At last, 
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tlie Froich ship blew up; and at the same time de* 
stroyed the English."^ The rest of the French fleet made 
their escape into different harbours. 

The war which England waged against Franpe, though 
it brought no advantage to the former kingdom, was of 
great prejudice to the latter; and by obliging Lewis to 
withdraw his forces for the defence of his own domi- 
nions, lost him that superiority which his arms, in the 
beginning of the campaign, had attained in Italy. Gas- 
ton de Foix, his nephew, a young hero, had been in* 
trusted with the command of the French forces ; ^ and in 
H few months performed such feasts of military art and 
prowess, as were sufficient to render illustrious the life 
of the oldest captain/ His career finished with the great 
battle of Ravenna, which, after the most obi^inate con- 
flict, he gained over the Spanish and Papal armies. He 
perished the very moment his victory was complete; and 
with him perished the fortune of the French aims in 
Italy. The Swiss, who had rendered themselves ex* 
tremely formidable by their bands of disciplined in£aiitiy> 
invaded the Milanese with a numerous army, and raised 
up that inconstant people to a revolt against the domi^ 
nion of France* Genoa followed the example of the 
dutchy ; and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely lost his 
Italian conquests, except some garrisons; and Maxi- 
milian Sforza, the son of Ludcrvic, was reinstated in 
possession of Milan. 

Julius discovered extreme joy on the discom^ 
^ fiture of the French; and the more so, as he had 
been beholden for it to the Swiss, a people whose coun- 
cils, he hoped, he should always be able td influence and 
govern. The pontifl* survived this success a very lit^ 
time; and in his place was chosen John de Medicis 
(Fdb. 21), who took the appellation of Leo X* and 
proved one of the most illustrious princes that ever sat 

• Polydore Virgil, lib. 27< Stowe, p. 490. Lanquet's Epitome of Chronicle 
foins. ^ 'a«ioci«4,lib.lO. 
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o]i the Papal throne. Humane, beneficent, generous, af- 
fable; the patron of every art, and friend, of every virtue;* 
he had a soul no less capable of forming great designs 
than his predecessor, but was more gentle, pliant, and 
artful, in employing means for the execution of them. 
The sole defect, indeed, of his character was too great 
finesse and artifice ; a fault which^ both as a priest and an 
Italian, it was difficult for him to avoid. By the nego- 
tiations of Leo, the emperor Maximilian was detached 
from the French interest; and Henry, notwithstanding 
his disappointments in the former campaign, was still 
encouraged to prosecute his warlike measures against 
Lewis. 

A pariia- Henry had sununoned ti new session of parlia- 
ment. > ment,^ and obtained a supply for his enterprise- 
It was a poll-tax, and imposed different sums, according 
to the station and riches of the person. A duke paid ten 
marks, an earl five pounds, a baron four pounds, a knight 
four marks; every man valued at 800/. in goods, four 
ijaarks. ' An imposition was also granted of two-fifteenths 
and four* tenths.' By these supplies, joined to the trea- 
siire which had been left by his father, and which was 
' not yet entirely dissipated, he was enabled to levy a great 
-army, iand render himself formidable to his enemy. The 
English are said to have been much encouraged in' this 
enterprise, by the arrival of a vessel in the Thames, un- 
der the Papal banner. ' It carried presents of wine and 
hams to the king, and the more eminent courtiers; and 
such fond devotion was at that time entertained towards 
the court of Rome, that these trivial presents were every 
where receivied with the greatest triumph and exultation. 
War with ^^ ordcr to prevent all disturbances from Scot- 
ScoUand. land, while Henry's arms should be employed on 
the continent, Dr. West, dean of Windsor, was dispatched 
on an embassy to James, the king s brother-in-law; and 
instructions were given him to accommodate all difier^ 

t Father Paul, lib. 1. ^ 4Ch November, 151 1. * Stowe. 
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ences between the kingdoms, a3 well as to discover the 
intentibns of the court of Scotland*^ Some complaints 
had already been made on both sides. One Barton, a 
Scotchman, having suffered injuries firam the Portuguese, 
for which he could obtain no redress, had procured letters 
of marque s^ainst that nation ; but he had no sooner put 
to sea, than he was guilty of the grossest abuses, commit- 
ted depredations upon the English, and much infested 
the narrow seas.^ Lord Howard and sir Edward Howard, 
admirals, and sons of the earl of Surrey, sailing out 
agkinst him, fought him in a desperate action^ where the 
pirate was killed; and they brought his ships into the 
Thames. As Henry refused all satisfaction for this act 
of justice, some of the borderers, who wanted but a pre- 
tence for depredations, entered Eugland uncter the com- 
mand of lord Hume, warden of the marches, and com^ 
mitted great ravages on that kingdom. Notwithstand- 
ing these mutual grounds of dissatisfaction, matters 
might easily have been accommodated, had it not been 
for Henry's intended invasion of France, which roused 
the jealousy of the Scottish nation."* The ancient league, * 
which subsisted between France and Scotland, was con- 
ceived to be the strongest band of connexion; and the 
Scots universally believed that, were it not for the coun- 
tenance which they received from this foreign alliance^ 
they had never been able so long to nmintain their indei- 
pendence against a people so mucb supeorior. James 
was farther incited to take part in the quarrel by the in- 
vitations of Anne, qUeen of France, whose knight he had 
ever in.all tournaments professed himself^ and who sum- 
moned him, according to tlie ideas of romantic gallantry 
prevalent in that age, to take the fieldiin her defence, and 
prove himself her true and valorous champion. Th^ 
reBQODstrances of his consort ^md of his wisest coinisel- 

kpolyd'. Virg. lib. 27. » Stowe, p. 489. Hplingshed, p. 811. 
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his favour, and Fox in his trust and confidence. Bein^ 
admitted to Henry's patties of plesusiure, he took the lead 
in every jovial conversation, and promoted all that frolic 
and entertainment which he found suitable to the age 
and inclination of the young monarch. Neither his own 
years, which were near forty, nor his character of a cler- 
gyman, were any restraint upon him, or engaged him to 
check, by any useless severity, the gaiety in which Henry, 
who had small propension to debauchery, passed his 
careless hours; During the intervals, of amusement he 
introduced business, and insinuated those maxims of con- 
, duct which he was desirous his master should adopt. He 
observed to him, that while he intrusted his affairs into 
the hands of his Other's counsellors, he had the advan- 
tage indeed of employing men of wisdom and experience, 
but men who owed m>t their promotion to his favour, 
and who scarcely thought themselves accountable to him 
for the exercise of their authority; and by the factions, 
and cabals, and jealousies, which had long prevailed 
amcmg them, theiy more obstructed ^e advancement of 
his affairs^ than they promoted it by the knowledge which 
age. and practice had conferred upon tbem; that while 
he thought proper to pass his time in those pleasures to 
which his age and royal fortune invited him, and. in those 
^studies which would in time enable him to sway the 
sceptre with absolute authoiity, his best system of go- 
vemeient would be to intrust this authority into the hands 
of sbmeonepeison, who was the creature of his will, and 
who could entertain no vielv but that of promoting his 
service ; and that if this minister had also the same relish 
for pleasure with himself, and the same taste for science, 
he could more easily, at intervals, account to him for hill 
whole conduct, and introduce his master gradually int 
the knowledge of public ' business ; and thus, withou. 
tedious constraint or application, initiate him in the sci- 
ence of government.** 

4 CaTondiBh, p. It. Stewe, p. 499. 
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Woisey's Hciiry entered into all the views of Wolsey ; 
character, ^nd finding no one so capable^ of executing this 
plan oif administration as the person who proposed it, he 
soon advanced his favourite, from being the companion 
of his pleasures, to be a member of his council ; and from 
being a member of his council, to be his sole and absolute 
minister. By this rapid advancement and uncontrolled ' 
authority, the character and genius of Wolsey had full 
opportunity to display itself. Insatiable in his acquisi- 
tions, but still more magnificent in his expense; of ex- 
tensive capacity, biit still more unbounded enterprise; 
ambitious of power, biit still more desirous of glory ; in- 
sinuating, engaging, persuasive ; and, by turns, lofty, 
elevated, commanding ; haughty to his equals, but affa- 
ble to his dependants ; oppressive to the people, but li- 
beral to his friends ; more generous than grateful ; less 
moved by injuries than by contempt ; he was framed to 
take the ascendant in every intercourse with others, but 
exerted this superiority of w^^wre with such ostentation 
as exposed him to envy^ and made every one willing to 
recall the original inferiority, or rather meanness, of his 
fortune. 

The branch of administration in which Henry most 
exerted himself, while he gave his entire confidence to 
Wolsey, was the military, which, as it suited the natural 
gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the ardour 
of his youth, was the principal object of his attention. ' 
Finding that LeMris had made great preparations both by 
sea and land to resist him, he was no less careftil to levy 
a formidable army, and equip a considerable fleet for the 
-invasion of France. The conxmand of the fleet was in- 
trusted to sir Edward Howard ; who, after scouring the 
channel for some time, presented himself before Brest; 
where the French ^avy then lay; and he challenged 
them to a combat. The French admiral, who expected 
from the Mediterranean a reinforcement of some galleys 
under the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within 
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the harbour, and saw with patience thfe English bum 
and destroy the country in the neighbourhood. At last 
Pr^eant arrived with six galleys, and put into Conquel^ 
k place within a few leagues of Brest ; where he secured 
himself behind some batteries, which he had planted on 
Tocks that lay on each side of him (April 26), Howard 
was/ notwithstanding, determined to make an attack 
upon him ; and as he had but two galleys, he took him^ 
iself the command of one, and gave the other ' to loiji 
f^errars. He was followed by some row-barges and 
j$ome crayers under the command of dr Thomas Cheney^ 
sir William Sidney, and other officers of distinction. 
He immediately fastened on Prejeant's ship, and leaped 
on boaird of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spanish ca- 
valier, and seventeen Englishmen. The cable mean- 
while, which fastened this ship to that of the enemy, 
being cut, the admiral was thus left in lihe hands of the 
French ; and as he still continued the combat with great 
gallantry, he was pushed overboard by their pikes." Lord 
Ferrars, seeing the admiral's galley fall off, followed with 
the other small vessels ; and the whole fleet was so dis- 
couraged by the loss of their commander, that they re- 
tired fixmi before Brest,' The French navy caxne out of 
harbcmr ; and even ventured to invade the coast of Sus*- 
sex. They were repulsed, and Prcgeant, their com- 
mander, foat an eye by the shot of an arrow. Lord 
Howard, brother to the deceased admiral, succeeded to 
the command of. the English fleet ; and little miemora- 
^le ipasaed at sea during this summer. 

Great preparations had been maJcisg at land, during ^ 
the whole winter, for an invasion on France by the way 
-of CaJais ; but thesummer was well advanced befoneevery 
jdiiing was in sufficient readiness for the intended. enter- 

r It araia nuudm of Hi»rBr4'ft» that no admiral was f eod for any tbmg, tkai was 
not even brave to a degree of madness. As the sea-service requires much less 
plan and contrivance ^and capacity than the land, &is nAzim has great plaiiBibilit|r 
.and appearance of truth ; though the fafe of Howard himsolf may 'serve a# a pvQ<)l> 
that even their courage ought to be tempered with discretion. 

* SlovQ, p. 49t. Hmm. Holingsbad, p. 8ia. 
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prifte. . Tb^ Ippg p^aee which the kii^4i»ii[ h*d e^joyiedt 
had somewhat unfitted the English for ^lUitary eKpedif 
tions ; and the great change which had lately been in- 
trodaced in the art of war, had rendered it still more 
difficuJit to inure them to the use of the weapons now 
employed in action. The Swiss, and after i:hem the 
Spaniards, had shewn the advantage of a stable infantry, 
wbo Ibyght with pike and sword, and were able to re- 
pute even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the great 
foroe of the armies formerly c/onsist^d. The practice of 
fire-arms was become common; though the caliver, 
which was the weapon now in use, was so inconvenie^tt, 
and aibtended with so many disadvantages, that it had not 
erftwly discredited the bow, a weapon in which the Eng- 
lish exicelled alj European nations. A considerable part 
of the forces, which Henry levied for the invasion of 
France, consisted of ^xchers ; and as soon as affairs were 
in r^eadiness, the vanguard of t3b« army, amounting to 
eight ithowsand men, under the command of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, sailed oyer to Calais. Shrewsbury was ac- 
CQtnpaSied by the earl of Derby, the lords Fitzwater^ 
Ha^tiiigs, Cobbj.m, and sir jRice ap Thomas, captain of 
the light horsfe, Another body of siK thousand men 
^P0n after followed^ under the cofnmand of lord H^r 
b^rt th^ chajpiberlain, attended by the earte of Nqrth- 
^ umberland and Kent, the lords Audley and [Delawar, 
together with Ca^ew, Curson, and other gentlemen. 

The king himself prepared to follow with the main 
body and rear of the army ; and he appointed the queen 
regwt of thfiT^ kingdom during his absence. That he 
lixight secure her admiiustratiou from all dii^urbance, ke 
ordered Edmond de la Pole, earl of SujSblJc, to be be- 
headed in the Tower, the nobleman who had been at- 
tainted and imprisoned during the late reign. Henry wnis 
led to commit this act of violence by the dying co«i- 
roands, as is i^agin^ of his father, who told him, that 
he would never be free froin ds^nge^, while a man of so 
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turbulent a disposition as Suffolk was alive. And as 
Richard de la Pole, brother of Suflfolk, had accepted of 
a command in the French service, and foolishly attempt- 
ed to revive the York faction, and to instigate, them 
against the present government, he probably, by that 
means, drew more suddenly the king's vengeance. on 
this unhappy nobleman. 

Invasion of ^^ ^^®^ Hcury, attended by the duke of Buck* 
France, ingham and many others of the nobility, arrived 
at Calais (June 30), and entered upon his French expe- 
dition, from which he fondly expected so much success 
and glory.' Of all those allies on whose assistance he 
relied, the Swiss alone fully performed their engagements. 
Being put in motion by a sum of money sent them by 
Henry, and incited by their victories obtained in Italy, 
and by their animosity against France, they were pre- 
paring to enter that kingdom with an army of twenly- 
five thousand men ; and no equal force could be opposed 
to their incursion. Maximilian had received an ad- 
vance of one hundred and twenty thousand crowns from 
Henry, and had promised to reinforce the Swiss with 
eight thousand men; but failed in his engagements. 
That he might make atonement to the Ving^ he himself 
appeared in the Low Countries, and joined the English 
army with some German and Flemish soldiers, who were 
useful in giving an example of discipline to Henry's new- 
levied forces. Observing the disposition of the English 
monarch to be more bent on glory than on interest, he 
enlisted himself in his service, wore the cross of St. 
George, and received pay, a hundred crowns a day, as 
one of his subjects and captains. But while he exhi- 
bited this extraordinary spectacle, of an emperor of Ger- 
many serving under a king of England, he was treated 
with the highest respect by Henry, and really directed 
all the operations of the English army. 

Before the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the 

t Folyd; Virg. lib. fT. Beksriud, lib. 14. 
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cdimp, the earl of Shrewsbury apd lord Herbert l^ad 
formed the siege of Teroiiane, a town situated on the 
frontiers of Picardy ; and they began to attack the place 
with vigour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the 
town, and had a garrison not exceeding two thousand 
men; yet made they such stout resistance as protracted 
the siege a month ; and they at last found themselves 
more in danger from want of provisions and ammunition, 
than from the assaults of the besiegers. Having con- 
veyed intelligence of their situation to Lewis, who had 
advanced to Amiens with his army, that prince gave or- 
ders to throw relief into the place. Fontrailles appeared 
at the head of eight hundred horsemen (August 16), 
each of whom carried a sack of gunpowder behind him, 
and two quarters of Bacon* With this small force he 
made a sudden and unexpected irruption into the Eng- 
lish camp, and, surmounting all resistance, advanced to 
the fossee of the town, where each horseiiian threw down 
his burden. They immediately returned at the gallop, 
and were so fortunate as again to break through the Eng- 
lish, and to suffer little or no loss in this dangerous at- 
tempt." 

Battle of But the English had, soon after, full revenge 
Guinegate. fQj. j-\^q insult. Hcury had received intelligence 

of the approach of the French horse, who had advanced 
to protect another incursion of Fontrailles ; and he or- 
dered some troops to pass the Lis^ in order to oppose 
them. The cavalry of France, though they consisted 
chiefly of gentlemen who had behaved with great gal- 
lantry in many desperate actions in Italy, were, on sight 
of the enemy, seized with so unaccountable a panic, that 
they immediately took to flight, and were pursued by 
the English. The duke of Longueville, who commanded 
the French, Bussi d'Amboise, Clermont, Imbercourt> the 
chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of distinction^ 

^ Hist, da CheT. BayardrCbap*- 57. Memoires de B«U«i» 
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weie made prisoners.* This action, or rather rout, is 
sometimes called the battle of Guinegate, from the place 
where it Was fought ; but more commonly the Battle of 
Spur^^ because the French, that day, made more use of 
their spurS^ than of their swords or military weapons. 

After so considerable an advantage, the king, who was 
dt the head of a compleUe army of above fifty thousand 
ffieft, Iftigbt have made incursions to the gates of Paris, 
a£^ spread confusion and desolation every where. It 
gave Lewis great joy, when he heard that the English, 
instead of pushing their victory, and attacking the dis- 
mayed troops of France, returned to the siege of so in- 
considerable a place as Teroiiane. The governors were 
obliged, sooii d.fteTi to capitulate; and Henry found his 
acquisition of so littld moment, though gaitied at the ex- 
pense of some blood, and what, in his preseiit circum- 
stances, was more important, of much valuable tim^, 
that "he immediately demolished the fortifications. The 
anxieties of the French were! again revived with regard 
to liie motions of the English. The Swiss, at the same 
time, had 'entered Burgtmdy With a formidable army", 
and laid siege to Dijon, which was in no condition to 
resist them. Ferdinand himfiselfy though he had made a 
truce with Lewis, seemed disposed to lay hold of every 
advantage which fortune should present to him. Scarcely 
ever wis the French monarchy in greater danger, or lefss 
in condition to defend itself gainst those powerful 
armies which on every side assailed or threatened it. 
Even many of the inhabitants of Paris, who believed 
themselves exposed to the rapacity and violence of the 
enemy, began to dislodge, without knowing what place 
could afford them greater secvtrity. 

But Lewis was extricated from his present difiicultieii 
by the manifold blunders of his enemies* The Swiss al- 
lowed themselves td be seduced into a nj^gotiation by 

^ Memoires d(» B^IIai, li?. 1, Polydore V»g;iJ, lit. «r. H6ljng«ifdl, i^. 8*22. Herbert . 
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Tremoille, gorremor of Burguady ; and, witboot making 
inquiry whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, 
they accepted of the conditions which he offered them. 
Tremoille, who knew that he should be disavowed by his 
master, stipulated whatever they were pleased to demand^ 
and thought himself happy, at the expense of some pay- 
ments and very large promises, to get rid of so formida- 
ble an enemy/ 

The measures of Henry shewed equal ignorance In 
the art of war, with that of the Swiss in negotiation. 
Toumay was a great and rich city, which, though it lay 
within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged to France, and 
afforded the troops of that kingdom a passage into the 
heart of the Netherlands. Maximilian, who was desi- 
rous of freeing his grandson from so troublesome a neigh* 
hour, advised Henry to lay sie^e to the place; and the 
English monarch, not considering that such an acquisi- 
tion nowise advanced his conquests in France, was so 
imprudent as to follow this interested counsel. The city 
of Tournay , by its ancient charters, being exempted from 
the burden of a garrison, the burghers, against the re- 
monstrance of their sovereign, strenuously insisted on 
maintaining this dangerous privilege ; and they engaged, 
by themselves, to make a vigorous defence against the 
enemy." Their courage failed them when matters came 
to trial ; and after a few days' siege, the place was surren- 
dered to the English. The bishop of Toumay was 
lately dead (Sept. 24) ; and, as a new bishop was already 
elected by the chapter, but not installed in his office, the 
king bestowed the administration of the see on his fa- 
vourite, Wolsey, and put him in immediate possession 
of the revenues, which were considerable.* Hearing of 
the retreat of the Swiss, and observing the season to be 
far advanced, he thought proper to return to England ; 
and he carried the greater part of his army with him. 

y Memoires du Mareschal de Fleturanges. Bellaxius, lib. 14. 
> Memoires de Fleuranges. ' Stiype's Memorials, toI. 1. p. 5, 6. 
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Success had attended him in every enterprise ; and his 
youthful mind was much elated with this, seeming pros- 
perity ; but all men of judgment, comparing the advan- 
tages of his situation with his progress, his expense with 
his acquisitions, were convinced, that his campaign so 
much vaunted, was in reality both ruinous and inglo- 
rious to him? 

The success which, during this summer, had attended 
Henry's arms in the north, was much more decisive. 
The king of Scotland had assembled the whole force of. 
his kingdom : and having passed the Tweed with a brave 
though a tumultuary army of above fifty thousand men, 
he ravaged those parts of Northumberland which lay 
nearest that river, and tie employed himself in taking the 
castles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places 
of small importance. Lady Ford, being taken prisoner 
in her castle, was presented to James, and so gained on 
the affections of the prince, that he wasted in pleasure 
the critical time which, during the absence of his enemy, 
he should have employed in pushing his conquests. His 
troops, lying in a barren country, where they soon con-r 
sumed all the provisions, began to be pinched with hun- 
ger ; and, as the authority of the prince was feeble, and 
military discipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, 
many of them had stolen from the camp, and retired 
homewards. Meanwhile the earl of Surrey, having - 
collected a force of twenty-six thousand men, of which 
five thousand had been sent over from the king's army 
in France, marched to the defence of the country, and 
approached the Scots, who lay on some high ground 
near the hills of Cheviot. The river Till ran between 
the armies, and prevented an engagement: Surrey, 
therefore, sent a herald to the Scottish camp, challenging 
the enemy to descend into the plain of Milfield, which 
lay towards the south ; and there, appointing a day for 
the combat, to try their valour on equal ground. As 

^ Guicciardini. 
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he received no satisfactory answer, he made a feint of 
marching towards Berwick ; as if he intended to enter 
Scotland, to lay waste the borders, and cut oflF the pro- 
visions of. the enemy. The Scottish army, in order to 
prevent his purpose, put themselves in motion; and 
having set fire to the huts in which they had quartered, 
they descended from the hills. Surrey, taking advan- 
t8^e of the smoke, which Wias blown towards him, and 
which concealed his movements, passed the Till with his 
artillery and vanguard at the bridge of Twistel, and sent 
the rest of bis army to seek a ford higher up the river. 
Battle of -^^ engagement was now become inevitable, 
FiQuden. and both sides prepared for it with tranquillity 
and order (Sept. 9).* The English divided their army 
into two lines : lord Howard led the main body of the 
first line, sir Edmond Howard the right wing, sir Mar- 
maduke Constable the left. The earl of Surrey himself 
comriianded the main body of the second line, lord 
Dacres the'right wing, sir Edward Stanley the left. , The 
front of the Scots presented three divisions to the enemy ; 
the middle was led by the king himself; the right by 
the earl of Huntley, assisted by lord Hume ; the left by 
the iearls of Lenox and Argyle. A fourth division, under 
the earl of Bothwel, made a body of reserve. Huntley 
began the battle : and after a sharp conflict put to flight 
the left wing of the English, and chased them oif the, 
field ; but, on returning from the pursuit, he found the 
whole Scottish army in great disorder. The division 
under Lenox and Argyle, elated with the success of the 
other wing, had broken their ranks, and, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances and entreaties of La Motte, the French 
ambassador, had rushed headlong upon the enemy. Not 
only sir Edmond Howard, at the head of his division, 
xeceived them with great valour ; but Dacres, who com- 
manded in the second line, wheeling about during the 

<: Buchanan, lib. 15. Drummond. Herbert. Polydore Virgil, lib. 37. Stowt, 
p. 493. Pauluf JoTiuf. 
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actioOy &U tipon tLeir rear, and put tliem to tW sword 
without resistance. The division under James^ and that 
under Bothwel, animated by the valour of their leadens, 
still made head against the English, and throwing them- 
selves into a circle, protracted the action, till night se- 
parated the combatants. The victory seemed yet unde- 
cided, and the numbers that fell on each side were nearly 
equal, amounting to above five thousand men ,' but the 
morning discovered where the advantage lay. The Eng^ 
lish had lost only persons of small note ; but the flower 
of the Scottish nobility had fiadlen in battle, and their king 
himself, after the most diligent inquiry, couW no where 
he found- In searching the field, the English met with 
a dead body which resembled him, and was arrayed in a 
similar habit : and they put it in a leaden coffin, and sent 
it to London. During some time it was kept unburied ; 
because James died under sentence of excommunication, 
on account of his confederacy with France, and his op* 
position to the holy see;*^ but, upon Henry's application, 
who pretended that this prince had, in the instant before 
his death, discovered signs of repentance, absolution was 
given him, and his body was interred. The Scots, how- 
ever, still asserted, that it was not James's body which 
was found on the field of battle, but that of one Elphin- 
ston, who had been arrayed in arms resembling their 
, king's, in order to divide the attention of the English, 
and share the danger with his niaster. It was believed 
that James had been seen crossing the Tweed at Kelso ; 
and some imagined that he had been killed by the vas- 
sals of brd Hume, whom that nobleman had instigated 
to commit so enormous a crime. But the populace en- 
tertained the opinion that he was still alive, and, having 
secretly gone in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, would 
soon return and take possession of the throne. This 
fond conceit was long entertained among the Scots. 
The king of Scotland and most of his chief nobles be- 

^ Buchanan, lib. 13. Herbert. . - 
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ing slain in the field of Flotiden, satbisbatilewa^cailed, 
aa inviting oppdrttinitjr was offered to Henry of gainiijg 
advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of reducing it to 
subjection; But he discovered, on this occasion, a mind 
truly great and generous. When the queen of Scotland, 
Margaret, who was created regent during the infancy of 
her s^n, applied for peace, he readily granted it ; and 
took compassion of the helpless condition of his sister 
and nephew* The earl of Surrey, who had gained him 
so great a victory, was restored to the title of duke of 
Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his father for en- 
gaging on the side of Richard III. Lord Howard was 
honoured with the title of earl of Surrey. Sir Charles 
Brandon, the king's favourite, whom he had before cre- 
ated viscount Lisle, was now raised to the dignity of 
duke of Suffolk* Wolsey, who was both his favourite 
and his minister, was created bishop of Lincoln. Lord 
Herbert obtained the title of earl of Worcester ; sir Ed- 
ward Stanley that of lord Monteagle. 
, Though peace with Scotland gave Henry s^urity on 
that side, and enabled him to prosecute, in tranquillity, 
his enterprise against France, some other incidents had 
happened, which more than counterbalanced this forlu- 
nate event, and served to open his eyes with regard t6 the 
rashness of an undertaking into which his youth and 
high fortune had betrayed him. 

Lewis, fully sensible of the dangerous situation to 
which his kingdom had been reduced during the former 
campaign, was resolved, by every expedient, to prevent 
the return of like perils, and to break the confederacy 
of his enemies. The pope was nowise disposed to push 
the French to extremity * and, provided they did not rev 
turn to take possession of Milan, bis iiiterests rather led 
him to preserve the balance among the contending par- - 
ties. He accepted, therefore, of Lewis's offer to renounce 
the council of Lyons.; and he took off the excommuni- 
cation which his predecessor and himself had fulminated 
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against that king and his kingdom. Ferdinand was how 
fast declining in years ; and as he entertained no farther 
ambition than that of keeping possession of Navarre, 
which he had subdued by his arms and policy, he readily 
hearkened to the proposals of Lewis for prolonging the 
truce another year ; and he even shewed an inclination 
of forming a more intimate connexion with that mo- 
narch. Lewis had dropped hints of his intention to 
marry his second daughter, Renee, either to Charles, 
prince of Spain, or his brother Ferdinand, both of them 
grandson^ of the Spanish monarch ; and he declared his - 
resolution of bestowing on her^ as her portion, his claim 
to the dutchy of Milan. Ferdinand not only embraced 
these proposals with joy ; but also engaged the emperor 
Maximilian, in the same views, and procured his acces- 
sion to a treaty which opened so inviting a prospect of 
aggrandizing their common grandchildren. 

When Henry was informed of Ferdinand's renewal of 
the truce with Lewis, he fell into a violent rage, and 
loudly complained, that his father-in-law had first, by 
high promises and professions, engaged him in enmity 
with France, and afterward, without giving him theieast 
warning, had now again sacrificed his interests to his 
own selfish purposes, and had left him exposed alone to 
all the danger and expense of the war. In proportion to 
his easy credulity, and his unsuspecting reliance on Fer- 
dinand, was the vehemence with which- he exclaimed 
agaiilst the treatment which he met with; and he threat- 
ened revenge for this egregious treachery and breach of 
faith.* But he lost all patience when informed of the 
negotiation by which Maximilian was also seduced from 
his alliance, and in which proposals had been agreed to, 
for the marriage of the prince of Spain with the daugh- 
ter of France. Charles, during the lifetime of the late 
king, had been affianced to Mary, Henry's youngest 
sister ; and, as the prince now approached the age of 

« PetruB «i« Anglerio, -epist. 545). 546. . • ^ 
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puberty, the king had expected the immediate comple- 
tion of the. marriage, and the honourable settlement of a 
sister for whom he had entertained a tender affection. 
Such a complication, therefore, of injuries gave him the 
highest displeasure^ and inspired him with a desire of ex- 
pressing his disdain towards those who had imposed on 
his youth and inexperience, and had abused his too great 
facility. 

The, duke of Longueville, who had been made pri- 
soner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was still de- 
tained in England, was ready to take advantage of all 
these dispositions of Henry, in order to procure a peace, 
and even an alliance, which he knew to be passionately 
desired by his master. He represented to the king, that 
Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, a door was 
thereby opened for an affinity which might tend to the 
advantage of both kingdoms, and which would serve to 
terminate honourably all the differences between them ; 
that she had left Lewis no male children : and as he had 
ever entertained a strong desire pf having heirs to the 
crown, no marriage seemed more suitable to him than 
that with the princess of England, whose youth and 
beauty aflfprded the most flattering hopes in that parti- 
cular ; that though the marriage of a princess of sixteen 
with a king of fifty-three might seem unsuitable, yet the 
other advantages attending the alliance were more than 
a sufficient compensation for this inequality ; and that 
Henry, in loosening his connexions with Spain, from 
which he had never reaped any advantage, would con- 
tract a close affinity with Lewis, a prince, who, through 
his whole life, had invariably maintained the character of 
probity and honour. 

Peace with As Henry seemed to hearken to this discourse 
France, ^i^h willing ears, Longueville informed his 
master of the probability which he discovered of bring- 
ing the matter to a happy conclusion ; and he received 
full powers for negoti?iting the. treaty. The articles were. 
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easily adjusted behv^een the moDBxdoA (Aug. 7). Lewi^ 
agreed that Touroay .should remam in Ae haads of tibe 
English ; that Richard de la Pole should be banished 
toMetz, there to live on a pension assigned him by Lewis; 
that H«iry should receiTe payment of a million of crowns, 
being the arrears due by toeaty to his father and himself; 
and that the princess Mary should bring four hmmdied 
thousand crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a 
jointure as any queen of France, even the former, who 
was heiress of Britanny^ The two princes ^o agieed 
on the sux^ours with which they should mutually sup^y 
aach other, in case either 'Of them ware attadked by an 
enemy/ 

In ooQiSequeace of this treaty, Mary was sent ^ver to 
France with a splendid T^timue, and Lewis met her at 
Abbeville, where the espousals were celebrated (Oct 9). 
fle was eiiehan<ted with the beauty, grace, and niiimeroiis 
accompiishments of the young princess ; andbeing^a- 
turally of an amorous vdisposition, which his advaiiced 
age had not entirely cooled, he was seduoed into such a 
course of gaiety and pleasure, as prov^ v^^y unsuitable 
to his decldning state of health .* He diedin less than three 
TOOtttfis after the marriage (Jan. 1 ), to the extrefne re- 
gret of the French nation, who, sensible <rf his tender 
concern lor their welfare, gave him, with one voice, the 
hoiKmrable &ppeihAi(m of father of his pei^f^^ 

Francis, duke of Angouleme,' a youth of one<-and- 
•twenty, who had married Lewis's eldest daughter, suc- 
ceeded him on the throne; and, by his activity, valour, 
generosity, and other virtues, gave prognostics of a hap- 
py and glorious reign. This young monarch had been 
extremely struck with the charms of the English prii^- 
<jess; and, even during the predecessor's 4ifetime> l^a4 
pcdd her such a^si^uous court, as made some of his 
iWends apprehend that he had entertedned views of gal- 
lantry towards her. But being warned that, by indulgiiig 
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this passion, he might probably exclude himself from 
the throne, he forbore all farther addresses; and even 
watched tKe young dowager with a very careful ^ye dur- 
ing the first months of her widowhood. Charles Bran- 
don, duke of Suffolk, was at that time, in the coiirt of 
France, the most comely personage of his time, and the 
most accomplished in all the exercises which were then 
thought to befit a courtier and a soldier. He was Hen- 
ry's chief favourite ; and that monarch had even once 
entertained thoughts of marrying him to his sister, and 
had given indulgence to the mutual passion which took 
place between them. The queen asked Suffolk, whether . 
he had now the courage, wiliiout farther reflection, to 
espouse her? And she told him, that her brother would 
more easily forgive him for Qot asking his consent, dian 
for acting contrary to h4s orders. Safibft: declined not 
so inviting an offer; and their nuptials were secretly 
tjelebrated at Paris. Francis, who was pleased with this 
inamage, as it prevented Henry from forming any pow- 
erful alliance by means of his sister,^ interposed his good 
offices in appeasing him ; and even Wolsey, having en^ 
tertained no jeaiou^ of Suffolk, who was content to par- 
ticipate in the king's pleasures, and had no ambition to 
engage in public business, was active in reconciling the 
'king to his sister and brother-in-law ; and he obtained 
them permission to return to England. 

^ PetruB de Anglepa, epist. &44^ 
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CHAP. XXVIIL 

Wolsey's administration— Scotch affairs— Progress of Francis I.- • 
Jealousy of Henry — ^Tournay delivered to France — Wolsey ap- 
pointed legate— His manner of exerdsing that office — ^^Death of 
the emperor Maximilian — Charles king of Spain chosen emperor 
— Interview between Henry and Francis near Calais — The em- 
peror Charles arrives in England — Mediation of Henry — Trial 
and condemnation of the duke of Buckingham. 

woisey'B The numerous enemies whom Wohey's sudden 
adminis- elevatiou, his aspiring character, and his haughty 
deportment, had railed him, served only to rivet 
him faster in Henry's confidence; who valued himself on 
supporting the choice which he had made, and who was 
incapable of yielding either to the murmurs of the people, 
or to the discontents of the great That artful prelate 
likewise, well acquainted with the king's imperious 
temper, concealed from him thie absolute ascendant which 
he had acquired; and while he secretly directed all public 
councils, he ever pretended a blind submission to the 
will and authority of his mastcT. By entering into the 
king's pleasur&si, he preserved his Sections; by con- 
ducting his business, he gratified his indolence ; and by 
his unlimited complaisance in both capacities, he pre- 
vented all that jealousy to which his exorbitant acquisi- 
tions, and his splendid ostentatious train of life, should 
naturally have given birth. The archbishopric of York 
falling vacant by the death of Bambridge, Wolsey was 
promoted to that see, and resigned the bishoprick of 
Lincoln. Besides enjoying the administration of Tour- 
nay, he got possession, on easy leases, of the revenues of 
Bath, Worcester, and Hereford, bishopricks filled by 
Italians, who were allowed to reside abroad, and who 
were glad to compound for this indulgence, by yielding 
a considerable share of their income. He held in com- 
mendam the abbey of St. Alban's, and many other church 
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prefienneiits. He was even allowed to unite with the 
see of York, first that of DuVham, next that of Winchester ; 
and there seemed to b^ ho end of his acquisitions. His 
farther advancement in ecclesiastical dignity served &im 
as a pretence for engrossing still more revenues : the pope, 
observing his great influence over the king, was desirous 
of engaging him in his interests, and created him a car- 
dinal. , No churchman, under colour of exacting respect 
tdreiigion, ever carried to a greater height the ste.teand 
dignify of that character. ' His traia ednmstbd of eight 
hundred servants, of whom many were knights aiid gen- 
tlemen ; some even of the nobility put their children • 
into his family as a place of education ; and in order to 
gain them favour with their patron, allowed them to 
bear offices as his' servants. Whoever was distinguished 
by any art or science, pitid court to the cardinal; iand 
wdhe paid court in vaini Literature, which was then in 
iti» infancy, found in hini a generdiis patron; and both 
by his public institutions arid private bounty, he gave en- 
couragement to every branch of erudition.* Not con- 
tent with this munificence, which gained him the appro- 
bation of the wise, he strove to dazzle the eyes of the 
populace, by the splendour of his equipage ahd furni- 
ture/ the costly embrdidiery of his liveries, the lustre '■. of 
his appareL He was the first clergyman in England 
that wore i^lk and gold, not oiily on his habit, but &lso 
'on his saddles and trappings of his horses.^ He' caiused 
his cardinal's hat to be borne aloft by ^ person of rank ; 
knd wheb he tcaine to the king s cha^^el, would* permit it 
to be laid on no place but thfe altar. A priest; the-taHest 
and most comely he could find; csafried before him a pil- 
lar of silver, oh whose" top was' placed aerdss: but not 
satisfied with this parade,' to. widch he thought himself 
eiititled as cardihal,'.he'^^ provided another'priest of equ^al 
stature and beauty, r who marched along^ibfeariiig the 

^ . - ■ - • C» f-, •■^ /^ ' ■' » • ' ' ' ' *• r i ' " ^ *^ » ' • r^ " /■ '• ' ■'• 
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cross of Yorky even in the diocess of Ciet&terburjr ; con- 
trary to the ancient rule and the agreement between the 
prelates of these rival sees.^ The people made meny 
with the cardinal's ostentation ; and said they were now 
sensible^ that one crucifix alone was not sufficient for the 
expiation of his sins and offences. 

Warham^ chancellor and archbishop of Canterbury, & 
man of moderate temper, averse to all disputes, chose 
rather to retire from public employment, than niaintain 
an unequal contest with 0ie haughty cardinal. He re* 
signed his office of chancellor ; and tjbe great seal was 
immediately delivered to Wolsey. If this new accu* 
mulation of dignity increased his enemies, it also servisd 
to exalt his personal character, and proved the extent of 
his capacity. A strict administration of justice took place 
during his enjoyment of this high office : and no chan- 
cellor ever disciDvered greater impartiality iii hk de* 
cisions, deeper penetration of judginent, or more en- 
lai^d knowledge of law aiid equity?"* ^ 

The duke of Norfolk, finding the king's money ai* 
most entirely exhausted by projects iind pleasures, while 
hia inclination for expense still continued, was glad td' 
resign his office of treasurer^ and r^ife firom cooirt; 
His rival. Fox, bishop of Winchester, reaped no advan* 
tage from hia absence ; but, partly overcome by years 
and Infirmities, partly disgusted at the ascendant ai^- 
quiredby Wolsey, withdrew himsdf wholly to the care of 
his diocess. The ddke of Suffolk had also taken o&nce 
that the king, by the cardinal's persuasion. Had. rdiised 
to pay a debt which he had contracted during his resi- 
dence in France; and he thenceforth affected to Uv^ in 
privacy. These incidents left Wolsey to enjoy, withon): 
a rival, the whole power and faivour of the king. ; and 
they put into his hands every kind of authority. In vain 
did Fox, before his retirement^ warn the king ^^not to 
suffer the servant to be greater than his master ;" Henry 

iPolydore Virgil, lib. jr. a Six Thomafl Mqxe. Stow«,p,604. 
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replied, ** that he well knew how to retain all his subjects 
in obedience ;" but he continued irtill an unlimited de- 
ference in every thing to the directiom and cdui:i^Is of 
the cardinal. 

The public tranquillity was so well established in Etig- 
land, the obedience of the people so entire, the general 
administration of justice by the cardinal's mean^ so exact,^ 
thiat no domestic occurrence happened ^t^onsiderable 
enough to disturb the repose of the king and his minis- 
ter: they might even have dispensed with giving any 
strict attention to foreign affairs, were it possible for men 
to enjoy any situation in ab^olut^ tranquillity, or obtain 
from projects and enterprises, however fruitless and trn- 
necessary. 

Scotch The will of the late king of Scotland, who lefft 
«*^'«^ his widow regent of the kingdom, and the vote 
. of this conv^tion of estates, which confirmed the desti- 
nation, had expressly limited her authority to the con- 
dition of her remaining unmarried ;*" but notwithstanding 
this limitation, a few months after her husband's death, 
she espoused the earl of Angus, of the nafnte of Douglto, 
a yOung nobleman of gi^eat family and promising hope». 
Some <^f the Mobility now proposed the electing of An- 
gus to thig regency, aikl recommended this choice air the* 
most likely means of preserving peace with England j 
but the jealousy rf the great families, and the fear of ex-» 
^ing the DbiigladSe^, begat opposition to the measu^re. 

Lord Hume, in patticular, the most powerful dhieftaiii 
in the kingdom, insisted (JnrecalKng the duke of AibiiiKy, 
son to a brother of James IIK who had beeh banish^ 
into Flreinc^, knd who; having there mamed, had kft 
posterity that were the Uekt heirs to t'be i^iowii, and the 
nearest relations to : their young soven^ign. Albany,- 
though first prince of the blood, had never been in S^ot- 

■ Erasm. lib. 9. epist. 1. Cavendish/ Halt. 
« Bodiaiiaiift lib. 14. ]>nimvu)iid. Henbert. 
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land, was totally unacquainted with the manners of the 
people, ignorant of their situation, unpractised in their 
language ; yet such was the fietvour attending the French 
alliance, and so great the authority of Hume, that this 
prince was invited to accept, the reins of government. 
Francis, careful not to give offence to the king of Eng- 
land, detained Albany some time in France ; but at length, 
sensible how itnportant it was to keep Scotland in hi^ i^- 
terests, he permitted him to go over and take possession 
of the regency; he even renewed the ancient league with 
that I^ingdom, though it implied such a close connexion 
as might be thought somewhat to intrench on his al- 
liance with En&:land. 

When the regent arrived in Scotland, he made in- 
quiries concerning the state of the country and charac- 
ter of the people ; and he discovered a 9cene with which 
he was hitherto but little acquainted. That turbulent 
kingdom, he found, was rather to be considered as a cbn- 
federacyj and that not a close one, of petty princes, than 
a regular system of civil polity; and even the king, much 
more a regent, possessed an authority very uncertain and 
precarious. . Arms more than laws prevailed; and cou- 
rage, preferably to equity or justice, was the virtue most 
valued and resj)ected. The nobility, in whom the whole 
power resided, were so connected by hereditary alliances, 
or so divided by inveterate enmities, that it was impossi- 
ble, without employing an armed force, either to punish: 
the most flagrant guilt, or give security to the mpst. en- 
tire innocence. Rapine and violence, when exercised 
on a hostile tribe, instead of making, a person odious 
among hi^ own clan, mth^r recommended him to their 
esteem and approbation; a»d by rendering him luseful 
to the chieftain, entitled him to a preference' above his 
fellows. And though the necessity of mutual support 
served as a' close cement of amity among .^those of the 
same kindred, the spirit of revenge against enemies, and 
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the dedire of prosecuting the deadly feuds (so they were 
called, still appeared to be passions the mQ3t predomi- 
nant among that uncultivated people. 

The persons to whom Albany on his arrival first ap- 
plied for information with regard to the state of the 
country, happened to be inveterate enemies of Hume ;*• 
and th^y represented that powerful nobleman as the 
chfef source of public disorders, and the great obstacle to 
the execution* of the lawi» and the administration of jus- 
tice. Before, the authority of the magistrate coul4 he 
established, it was necessary, they said, to make an ex- 
ample of this great oflFender ; and by the terror of his 
punishment, teach all lesser criminals to pay respect to 
the power of their sovereign. Albany^ moved by these 
reasons, was induced to forget Hume's past services, to 
which he had in a great measure been indebted for the 
regency ; and he no longer bore towards him that favour- 
able countenance with which he was wont to receive him. 
Hume perceived, the alteration, and weu^ incited, both by 
regard to his own safety, and from motives of revenge, to 
take . measures in opposition to the regent. He applied 
himself to Angus and the queen-dowager, and represented 
to them the danger to which the infant prince was ex- 
posed from the ambition of Albany, next heir to the 
crown, to whom the States had imprudently intrusted 
the whole authority of government. By his persuasion 
Margaret formed the design of carrying off the yoimg 
king, and putting him imder the protection of her 
brother ; and when that conspiracy was detected, she 
herself, attended . by Hume, and Angus, withdrew into 
England, where she was soon after delivered of a 
daughter. 

Henry, in order to check the authority of Albany and 
the French party, gave encouragement to these male- 
contents, and assured . them of his support. Matters 
being afterward in appearance accommodated between 

P Buchanjui, tib. 14. Drammond. 
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Hume and the regent, that noblenwi returned' into his 
own country ; but mutual mn^Qiot^ a^d jealousies stUl 
prevailed. He was committed to custody, under th^ 
care of the $arl of Arran his btother-in-iaw ; iuid was for 
some time detained prisoner in his castle. But having 
persuaded Arran to enter into the conspiracy with him, 
he wap flowed to make his e^ctqpe ; mA he openly ley ied 
war upon the regent. A new jaccommpdatifni ensued, 
not moire sincere than the foregpoing; and Hume was 
so imprudent as to intrust himself, tc^ether with his bro- 
ther, into the hands of that prince^ Thejf were imme- 
diatdy smz^d^ committed to custodyi brought to trial, 
condemned^ and executed. No legal crime was proved 
against these brothers : it was only alleged, that at ^e 
batde of Flouden they had not done their duty in sup^ 
porting the king ; and as this backwardness could not, 
from thecoupsie of their past Ufe, be ascribed ta coward^ 
ice, it was commonly imputed to a more criminal mo- 
tive. The evidence, however, of guitt produced against 
them was far from being valid or convincing; and the 
people, who hated them while living, were much dis- 
satisfied with their execution. - 

Such violent remedies often produce, isyt some time, 
a deceitfiil tranquillity ; but as they destroy mutual con- 
fidence, and beget the most inveterate animosities, their 
QPinsequences are commonly fetal, both to the public and 
to those who hav4 recourse to them. The regent, how- 
ever, toQk advantage of the present cialm which pre- 
yj^iled : and. being invited over by the French king, who 
was at that time willing to gratify Henry, he w^nt into 
France; and was engi^psd to remain there &r some 
years. During the absence of the regent some cpjolu* 
sions prevailed in Scotland, and such mutual enmity, ra- 
pine, and violence, amon^ the great femilies, that that 
kingdom was. ior a long time utterly disabled, both from 
offending its enemies, and assisting its friends; We 
have carried on the Scottish history some years beyond 
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the pr^^nt {>enod ; that, as the country h^ little ^on-' 
n^xipu with the general system of Europe, we might 
b^ th^ l0g3 interrupted in the naisaLtion of those ^o^re 
ii|j6ii(ior?i|>k events i^hich were transacted in the other 

It was foreseen, that a young active piince like 
of Fiaa- Francis, and of so Inartial a dispoi^iticoi, would 
^^ ' i^qoa en^oy the* great preparations which hi$ 
predec^s[0r befoi'e his death had made for the conquest 
of Mi}i^« fifi had hem obtserved even to weep at thi^ 
recital of the military i»ploits of Gaston de Foix; and 
these tears of emulation were held to be sure presages of 
his futui^e yaJour. He renewed the treaty which Lewiii 
bafl ix^de with Henry ; and having left every thipg ser 
cyxte behiiiul him, he marched his armies towards the 
sp^th of France ; pretending that his sole purpose was to 
ddfen4 his ^ipgdcMn against the incursioxis of the S wisg« 
T)}is fo|rmidp.bl0 people stall retained their animosity 
against France ; and having taken Maximilian, diike of 
Milan, under their protection, and in reality reduced him 
to absolute d^pendance^ th^y were determined, from 
yiews both of htfnbur and of interest, to de^nd him 
, against the invader.** They fortified theiaselves in all 
those valleys of the Alps through which they thought 
the French must necs^i^arily pass ; and wh^ Francis, 
witii great secrecy, industry, and perseverance, made his 
entsrance into Piedmmt by another passage, they were 
not dismayed, but descended into the plain, though un^- 
provided with cavalry, and opposed themselves to th^ 
progress of the French arnte. At Marignan, near Milan, 
they fought with Francis one of the most furious and 
best-cpntBsted bo^ttles that is to be met with in the his- 
tory of those later ?^pes (Sep. 13); and it required all 
tlje heroic valour of this ftrince to inspire his troops with 
courage sufficient to reisist the desp^iate assault of those 
moui^taineer^. After a bloody action in the evenings 

•1 Mes9fim$ i^ ^ellai, lib* i. Gmdciardmi, lib/l). 
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night and daxkness parted the cdni^atants ; but next 
morning, the Swiss renewed the attack with unabated 
ardour ; and it was not till they had lost all their bravest 
troops that they could be prevailed on to retire. The 
field was strewed with twenty thousand slain on both 
sides ; and the mareschal Trivulzio, who had been pre- 
sent at eighteen pitched battles,"declared that every en- 
gageiBeut which he had yet seen was only the play of 
children; the action of Marignsp was a combat of he- 
roes/ ; After this great victory, the conquest of the Mi- 
lanese was easy and open to Francis. 
Jealous '^^ success and glory of the French monarch 
of Heniy, began to excite jealousy in Henry ; and his rapid 
progress, though in so distant a country, was not re- 
garded without apprehensions by the English ministry. 
Italy was, during that age, the seat of r,eligion, of litera- 
ture, and of conimerce ; and as it possessed alone that 
lustre which has since been shared out among other na- 
tions, it attracted the attention of all Europe, and every 
acquisition which was made there appeared more impor- 
tant than its weight in the balance of power was, strictly 
speaking, entitled to. Henry also thought that he had 
reason to complain of Francis, for sending the duke of 
Albany into Scotland, and undermining the power and 
credit of his sister the queen-dowager.* The repairing 
of .the fortifications of Teroiienne was likewise regarded 
as a breach of treaty. But, above all, what tended to 
alienate the. court of England, was the disgust which 
Wokey had entertained against the French monarch. 
. Henry, on the conquest of Toumay, had refused to 
admit Lewis Gaillart, the bishop elect, to the possession 
of the temporalities, because that prelate declined taking 
the oath of allegiance to his new sovereign ; and Wolsey 
• was appointed, as above related, administrator of the 
bishoprick. As the cardinal wished to obtain the free jmd 
undisturbed enjoyment of his revenue, he applie^^ to 

' Hifltoire de la ligue d« Cambray. * Pere Daniel, vol 3. p. 31. 
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Francis, and desired him to bestow on Cfailkrt soitie 
see of equal value in France, and to obtain Kis resignia- 
tion of Toiimay^ Francis, who still hoped to recover 
possession of that city, and who feared that the fuUesita*' 
blishmeht of Wolsey in the bishopriek would prove ad 
obstacle to his purpose, hadlutterto neglected to gratify 
the haughty prdate ; and the bishop of Tdumay, by 
applying to the court of Rome, had obtained a biill for 
hk settlement in the see. Wolsey, who expecS-ed to bo 
indulged in every request, and who exacted respect froni 
the greatest princes, resented the slight puti^pohhim 
by Fraiicis ; and he piished his 'master to seek an occa-< 
sion of quarrel with, that monarch. - . 

Maximilian^ the emperor, , was ready to embrace every 
overture for a new enterprise; especially if attended 
with an offer of money, 01 .which he waavery greedyy 
very prodigal, and very indigent. RioUard Pace; formerly 
seciretary. to cardinal iBambridge, and;now secretary/ of 
sta.te, Was dispatched to the court of Vienna, and had a 
commission to propoife some considerable payments to 
Maximilian :^ he thence made a joumeyinto Switzerland^ 
and by like motives engaged some of the: cantons to fur- 
nish troops to the emperor. That prince invaded Italy> 
with a considerable army ; but being repulsed from be- 
fore Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany^ 
made peace with Fraiice and Venice, ceded Verona to 
that republic for a sum of money, and thus excluded 
himself in some measure from all futureaccessinto Italy^. 
And Hepry* found, that after expraiditig five orsixhun*^ 
dred thousand ducats in order to gratify his own < and 
the cardinal's humour, he had onlyivea^ened'his alliajoce) 
with Francis, without diminishing the power of that 
prince. 

There were ma^y reasons which engs^ed the king not 
to proceed fartherat present in his enmity against France. 
He could hope for assistance from no power in Europe. 

t Polydore Virgil, lib. 27, " Petros de Angleria, epist. 568. 
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Ferdinand) his fatker-in-law, who had often deceived 
• him, was declining, through age and infinnities ; and a 
speedy pmod was looked for to the long and prosperous 
reign of that great monarch. Charles, prince of Spain, 
sovereign of the Low Countries, desired nothing but 
peajce with Francis, who had it so much in his power, if 
provoked, to obstruct his peaceable accession to that rich 
inheritance which was awaiting him. The pope was 
overawed by the power of France, and Venice was en- 
gaged in a close idliance widi that monarchy/ HeKiry, 
tharefore, was constrained to r^nain in tranquillity during 
some time ; and seemed to give himself no concern with 
regard to the affairs of the continent. In vain did Maxi- 
milian endeavour to allure him into some expenlse, by 
Offering to make a resignation of the imperial crown in 
his favour. The artifice was too gross to succeefd, even 
with a prince so little politic as Henry; and Pace, his 
tovoy, who was perfectly well acquainted with the em- 
percff's motives and character, gave him warning that the 
sole view of that prince, in making him so liberal an 
oflGbr, was to draw money frraEi him. 

While a universal peace prevailed in Europe, that 
event happened which had been so long looked for, and 
. from which such important consequences were expected, 
the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, and tike succession 
of his grandson Charles to his extensive dominions. 
The more Charles advanced in power and authority, the 
more was Francis sensible of the necessity he himself lay 
under of gaining the confidence and friendship of 
Henry ; and he took at last the only method by which 
hie could obtain success, the paying of court by presents 
and flattery to the haughty cardinal. 

Bonnivet, admiral of France, was dispatched to Lon- 
don, and he was directed to employ all his insinuation 
and address, qualities in which he excelled, to procure' 
himself a place in Welsh's good graces. After khe am- 

9 Gvicciardmi, lib. %$• 
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bf^ndor bud fiucceeded hi faia purpiuse, ha took an op- 
portiimty of ocptfissiDg his master's regiet, tHat, by mis- 
t^e9 mid misapprdiensions, he had been so unfortunate 
KS to' lose a fiiendship which he so much valued as that 
of his eminence. Wo}sey was not deaf to these honour- 
able advances from so groat a m^ioarch; and he wa3 
thenceforth obs^ved to expresd hiiBd<elf on all pccasioiui 
in favoiir of idie French alliande. The ikidra to engage 
him in his interests, Francis entered into spdsi jcomfidendi 
with huii> that ht asked his advice even in hia most sti** 
cret afiam ; and had recourse to him in tii difficult 
emergencies, as to an omcle of wisdom and profound 
poli<;y. The cardinal made no secret to thQ-kiag of i)m 
private correspondence ; and Henry was so prep^fis^s^ 
in fayo^r of the g?e«t capa^ii^ 9f hia miokt^^ ^^t h4 
UjxA he yerUy b^eml he ^oqld gpVem Fnuq^ ^ WfiU 
as hitoself/ 

Whep matters aeem^ miffici^iilly pi^pare^d, Bonfciivf* 
op^ed to the caj^iiml his qpaateT's deske of rqcQvering 
Tpumay ; and Wolsey immediately^ without hesita1ioigt> 
engaged to e^t hid purpose. He took an opporti^^ 
of repiresfspting to the king md council, ^at Taiirtiay 
lay so remote from Calais, that it woiild be very diiSiCiiltA 
if tiot impossible, in casfe of war> to ke^p tbft i5<?wsnu|[ii- 
cf^tioQ open between these two pkcea; tiiii^t $i^ it wiw 
situated on the frontiers both of Frwc6 and the Net|i^-^ 
lands, it was exposed to attacks firom both these countri^, 
and necessarily, either by forpe or fiunin^iy^^aU into the; 
h wd9 of the first assailant ; that evieia v^ time <if : ^^q^ 
it cpu}d not be preserved withont a lai^ gap?ifi9ni tp r^-^ 
strain the numerous and mutinous inhabitlilits, evej* (|ki 
pontented with the English govemmiont; and thftt^thg 
possession of Toumay, as it was thus precarious iwd ^r 
pensive, so was it enUrdy useless, and afforded Uttle or np 
means of annoying, on occasion, the dominions P4bh^ of 
Charles or of Francis. , 

1 Polydote Vi^, lib. ^7. 
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Tour a Thefic TeasQils were of themselves convincing^ 
ceded to and -weTC sure of meeting with no opposition 
when they came from the mouth of the cardinal* 
A treaty, therefore, was entered into for the ceding of 
Toumay ; and in order to give to that measure a more 
graceful appearance, it was agreed, that the dauphin 
and the princess Mary, both of them infants, should be 
betrothed, and that this city should be considered as the 
dowry of the princess. Such kinds of agreement were 
then common among sovereigns, though it was very rare 
that the interests ^and views of the parties continued so 
steady as to render the intended marriages effectual. 
But as Henry had been at considerable expense in 
building a citadel at Toumay, Francis s^eed to pay 
him six hundred^ thousand crowns at twelve annual pay- 
ments, and to put into his hands eight hosts^es, dl of 
them men of quality, for the performance of the article ;' 
and lest the cardinal should think himself neglected in 
these stipulations, Francis promised hiiii a yearly pen- 
sion of twelve thousand livres, as an equivalent for his 
administration of the bishoprick of Toumay. 

The French monarch having succeeded so iprell in this 
negotiation, began to enlarge his views,- and to hope for 
more considerable advantages, by practicing on the vanity 
and self-conceit of the favourite. He redoubled his flat- 
teries to the 'cardinal, consulted him more frequently in 
every doubt or difficulty, called hiih in each letter, J?i- 
theTy tutor ^ governor ^ and professed the most unbounded 
deference to his advice and opinion. ^ All these caresses 
were preparatives to a negotiation for thedelivery of Ca- 
lais, in consideration of a sum of money to be paid for 
it ; and if we ^may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a 
particular ill-will to Wolsey^ on, account of his being 
dispossessed of his employment and thrown into prison 
by that minister, so extr^.ordinary a proposal met with a 
favourable reception from the cardinal. He ventured not, 

* Memoires du Bellai, lib. U 
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however^ to lay the mattei^ before* the eoimeil : he Was. 
content to sound privately the opinion of the other mi^ 
nisters, by dropping hints in conversation, as if he thought 
Calais a useless burden to the kingdom ;* but ivhen he 
found that all men were strongly ri vetted in a contrary 
persuasioia, he thought it dangerous to proceed any far- 
ther in his purpose ; and as he fell sbon-aft^r into new 
connexions with the king of Spain, the great friendship 
between Erancis and him began gradually to decline. 
Woise ^^^ jpride of Wolsey was now farther increased 

appointed by a great accession of power and dignity. Qar- 
^^*'' dihal Gampieggio had been sent as legjtte into 
'£digland, in order to procurea tithe from the clergy, fot 
enabling thepopeto oppose the.progress of the Turks ; ^ 
danger which was become real, and .was formidable to 
all Christendom, but on which r the .politics of, the: court 
of Rome had built so many interested projects, that it 
had lost all : influence on the miiids of men. The clergy 
refused to comply with Leo's den^ands ; Campeggio waa 
recalled ; and the. king desired of the pope that Wolsey,, 
who had been joined in this comlmissipn, might alpne be 
invested with the: legatine power, together with the right 
of visiting all the clergy and monasteries, a,nd even with 
suspending all the laws of the church. during. a twelve- 
'month. Wolsey having obtained this.new dignity, ma^e 
a 'new display of that state and parade to which lie was 
so much addicted. Otf solemn, feastrdays, he .was riot 
content with saying mass s^er the. manner of^ the pope 
himself; not only be had bishops arid abbots, to serye 
him ; ^ he even . engaged the first nobility to . giye him 
water' azid the towel. He affected a rank superior ^to 
what had, ever been claimed by any churchnian in Eng- 
land. Wairham, the primate, having; written, him. a let- 
ter, in which he subscribed himself your loving brother^ 
Wolsey complained of his presumption in thus.chaneng-- 
ing an equality with 'him'. When Warham was told, 
what offence hehad'givjen, he made light :of the. matter : 

a Polyd. Virg. lib. n. 
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— '^ Knovf ytf not (said he) that this man is dnmtk with 
too much prosperity V^ 

Hu man- B^* Wolsey carried the matter much farther 
ner of ex? ^j^ajj yain pomp and oBtentation. He erected an 
that office, offie^e, which he called the legatine court ; and 
as he Was now, by means of the pope's commission and 
the king's favtmr, invested with all power, both ecclesi- 
astical and civil. Ho man knew what bounds were to be 
set to the authority of his new tribunal. He conferred 
on it a kind of inquisitorial -a.nd censorial power even 
over the laity, ntid direetgd it to inqmre into all matters 
of conscience ; into iill cohduct which had given scan- 
dal ; into all actions which, thotigh they escaped the 
law, might appear cohtt^ to good morah« Ofience was 
taken at this commisiribn, which was really unbounded ; 
and the people were the more du^nstbd, wlien they saw 
a man who indulged himself in pomp and pleasure, so. 
severe in repressing the loast app^ranee of licentiousness 
in others* But to render his court more obnoxiotis, WoU 
sey made one John Allen judge in it, a person of scan*- 
dalous life,^ whom he himself, as chancellor^ had, it is 
said, condemned for perjury ; ^and as it is pretended, 
that this man either extorted fines from every one whotn 
he was pleaised to find guilty, or took bribes to dr^ pro- 
secutions, men concluded^ and with some appearance of 
reason, that he shared with the cardinal those wages. of 
iniquity. The clergy, and in particular the monks, were 
exposed to this tyranny ; and as the libertinism of ibsix 
lives often gave ^ just handle against tiuBm, they were 
obliged to purchase an indemnity, by payii^ i^ig^ swam 
of money to tlie legate or his judge. Not content, with 
this authority, Wolsey pretended, by virtue of . his comr 
mission, to assume the jurisdiction of all tibe bishops' 
courts ; particularly that of judging of wills and testar 
ments ; and his decisions in those important points were 
deemed not a little arbitrary. As if he himself were 
pope, and as if the pope could > absolutely dispose of 

b Strype'fl Memorial8« wol 1. p. t25. 
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ev^ ebc!«siastical prefertneat^ he preflrated to wlat^teyer 
priories or benefices he pleased, without regard to the 
right of election in the monks, or of patronage in the no- 
bility and gentry.*' 

No one durst carry to &e king any complainf against 
these usurpations of Wbls^, tiU Warhim vimtured to 
infoirm him of the discontents of his people. Henry 
professed, his ignorance of the whole matter. ^^ A man 
(said he) is not so blind any wh«?e as in hiis own house ; 
but do you, iidiief (added he to the primate), go to WoK 
sey, and tdl him> if any thing be amiss, that he amaid 
it/' A reproof of this kind was not likely to be efiec-* 
tual ; it only served to augment Wolsqy s enmity to 
Warham : but one London having prosecuted Alito, the 
legate's judge, in a court of law, txiA having convicted 
him of malversation altid iniquity^ die elambur at Ifilst 
reached the king's eaics ; and he expressed such displea* 
sure to the cardinial, al» made him' ever after moire cau- 
tious in exerting his authority;. 

Death of Whife Hemyv indulging himself in pleasure 
the empe- and amusem«»t^ intrusted the govanment of his 
miiaa. kingdom to this imperiolis minist^, an incident 
^^^^' happened abroad, which excited his attention. 
Maximilian the emperor- died (Jan. 12) ; a man who, of 
hispiself, was* indeed of little consequence^ but as his 
death left vacant the first station amon^ Christian 
princes, it set the passions of men in agitation, and 
proved a kind of era in the general sytem bf Europe. 
The kings of France aisd Spain imniedi^tely declared 
tfaemsdves candidates for the imperial crowh ; and em^ 
ployed every eipeiffipent of money or intrigiile, which pro 
mised them success in so great a point of ambition; 
Henry also was encouraged to advance his pretensions { 
but his mhuster, ftlce, who was dispatched to the elec- 

c Polydore Virgil» Hb. 27., Thk whole narrative has been copied by^ all lAe 
historians from &e author here dted : there are many circumstances, however, 
v«ry fliMpicimi8> bodi faetavse of the obvious partiality of the historian, and becaju^ 
the parliament, when they afterward examined Wolsey's conduct, could find no 
proof of atiy material offence b^ had ever committed. 
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tors, found that he began to solicit too late, and that the 
votes of all these princes were already pre-engaged either 
on one side or the other. 

Charieg Fnuicis and Charles made profession from the 
king of beginning of carrying on this rivalship with emu- 
s^T^pfe^ lation, but without enmity ; and Francis in pat- 
^^' ticular declared, that his brother Charles and he 
were, fairly. and openly, suitors to the same mistress : the 
more fortunate, added he, will carry her ; the other must 
rest contented.** But all men apprehended, that this 
extreme moderation, however reasonable, would not be 
of, long duration; and that incidents would certainly 
occur to .sharpen the minds of the candidates against 
eachxOther. It, was. Charles who at length prevailed, to 
the great disgust of the French monarch, who still con- 
tinued to. the last in the belief that the majority of the 
electoraLcoUege was engaged in his favour. And as he 
3yas spme. years .superior-in age to , his rival, and, after 
his victory at Marignan, and conquest of the Milanese, 
much, superior in renown, he co;uld not Suppress his in- 
dignation ,at being thijs, in . the face of the world, after 
long and. anxious, expectation, disappointed in so impor- 
tant a pretension. From this competition, as much as 
from oppositionof interests, aroi^e that emulation between 
jthose two great monarchs; which, while it kept their 
whole age in movements, sets them in so remarkable a 
contrast to each, other : both of them princes endowed 
with talents and abilities ; brave, aspiring, active, war- 
like, beloved by their servants a»d subjects, dreaded by 
their enemies, and respected by all the world : Francis, 
open, frank, liberal munificent, carrying the virtues tb an 
excess which prejudiced his afisurs ; Charles, political, 
close, artful, frugal ; better qualified to obtain success in 
wars and in negotiation^, especially the latter. The one 
the more amiable man ; the other the greater monarch. 
The king, from his oversights and indiscretions, naturally 
exposed to misfortunes; but qualified by his spirit and 

^ Balcaiia, lib. 16. Guicciardini, lib. 13. 
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magnanimity, to extricate himself from them with ho- 
nour : the emperor by his designing, interestecj character, 
fitted, in his greatest successes, to excite jealousy and 
opposition even among his allies, and to rouse up a mul- 
titude of enemies in the place of one whom he had sub- 
dued. And as the personal qualities of these princes thus 
counterpoised each other, so did the advantages and 
disadvantages of their dominions. Fortune alone, with- 
out the concurrence of prudence or valour, never reared' 
up, of a sudden, so great a power as that which centred 
in the emperor Charles. He reaped the succession of 
Castile, of Arragon, of Austria, of the Netherlands ; he^ 
inherited the conquest of Naples, of Granada ; election 
entitled him to the empire ; even the bounds of the globe 
seemed to be enlarged a little before his time, that he 
might possess the whole treasure, as yet entire and un- 
rifled, of the new world. But though the concurrence ' 
of all these advantages formed an empire, greater and 
more extensive than any known in Europe since, that of^ 
the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being close, 
compact, united, rich, populous, and being interposed 
between the provinces of the emperor s dominions, was^ 
able to make a vigorous opposition to his progress, and 
maintain th^ contest against him. 

Henry possessed the felicity of being able, both by the 
native force of his kingdom and its situation, to hold the 
balance between those two powers ; and had he known 
to improve, by policy and prudence, this singular and 
inestimable advantage, he was really, by means of it, a 
greater potentate than either of these mighty monarchic, 
who seemed to strive for the dominion of Europe. But this 
prince was, in his character, heedless, inconsiderate, ca- 
pricious, impolitic ; guided by his passions or his favou- 
rite ; vain, imperious, haughty ; sometimes aictuated by 
friendship for foreign powers, oftener by resentment,' sel- 
dom by his true interest. And thus, though he exulted 
in that superiority which his situation in Europe gave 

VOL. in. 2 o 
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him, he never employed it to his owu essential aiad 
durable advanti^e, or to that of hia kingdom. 

Francis was well acquainted with Henry's 
uZ^ character, and endeavoured to accommodate his 
^^^.^*J^ conduct to it. He solicited an interview near 
eaiaifl. Calais ; in expectation of being able, by £mxiliar 
coversation, to gain upon his friendship and con-* 
fidence. Wolsey earnestly seconded this proposal; and 
hc^ed, in the presence of both courts, to make parade 
of his riches, his splendour, and bis influence, over both 
monarchs.* And as Henry himself loved show and mag- 
nificence and had entertained a curiosity of being per? 
sonally acquainted with the French king, he cheerful^ 
adjusted all the preliminaries of this interview. The 
nobility of both nations vied with each other in pomp 
and expense; many of them involved themselves in great 
debts, and were not able, by the penury of their whold 
lives, to repair the vain splendour of a few days. The 
duke of Buckingham, who> though very rich, was soooie- 
what addicted to frugality, finding his preparations for 
this festival anK)unted to immense sums, threw out soooe 
expressions of displeasure against the cardinal, whom he 
believed the author of that measure;^ aa imprudence 
which was not forgotten by tiiis minister. 
The em- While Henry was preparing to depart for Ca- 
pf^or lais, he heard that the emperor was arrived ^ 
arrives in Dover (May 25) ; and he immediately hasitened 
^^^ thither with the queen, in order to give a suitable 
reoeption to his royal guest. That great prince^ polkiQ^ 
though young, being informed of the intended interview 
between Francis and H^ry, was apjvehepsi^^ of tiii^ 
consequences, and was resolved to take the oppoitunity 
in his passage from Spain to the Low Countries,, to inake 
the king still a higher compliment by paying him a visit 
in his o^n dominions. Besides the marks of regaxd and 

• Polydore Virgil, Ub. 97. 
'Polyd. Virg. lib. 97. Herbert. HoKngshed, p. 855. 
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attachment which he gaVe to Henry, be strove by every 
t)e8timony of friendship, by flattery, protestations, pro-^ 
Ibises, and presents, to gain on the Vanity, the avarice, 
and the ambition, of the cardinal. He here instilled into 
this aspiring prelate the hope of attiaining the papacy; 
and as that was the sole point of elevation beyond his 
present greatness, it was sure to attract his wishes with 
the same ardour as if fortune had never yet favoured him 
with any of her presents. In confijdenoe of reaching this 
dignity by the emperor's assistance, he secretly devoted 
himself to that monarch's interests; and Charles w,as 
perhaps the more liberal of his promises, because Leo 
was a very young man ; and it was not likely tihat, for 
many years, he should be called upon to fulfil his en* 
gagements. Henry easily observed this courtship paid 
to his minister; but instead of taking umbrage at it, he 
only made it a subject of vanity; and believed that, as 
his favour was Wolsey's sole support, the obeisance of 
such mighty monarchs to liis servant, was in reality a 
more conspicuous homage to his own grandeur. 

The day of Charles's departure (May 30), Henry went 
over to Calais with the queen and his whole court; end 
thence proceeded to Guisnes, a small toWn near the fron- 
tiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came to Ardres, 
a few miles distatit; and the two monarchs met, for the 
first time, iii the fields^ at a place situated between these 
two towns, but still within the English pale : for Fran- 
cis agreed to pay this compliment to Henry, in consider- 
ation of that prince's, passing the sea that he might be 
present at the interview. Wolsey, to whom both kings 
had intrusted thfe regulation of the ceremonial, contrived 
this circumstance, in order to do honour *o his mastet. 
The nobility both of France and England here displayed 
tiieir magnificence with such emulation and profuse ex- 
pense, as procured to the ph^ df interview the nani^ 6{ 
tAej^eld of the cloth of gold. 

The two monarchs, after saluting each other in the 
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ittost cordial manner, retired into a tenl which had been 
erected on purpose, and* they held a secret conference 
together. Henry here proposed to make some amend- 
ments on the articles of their former alliance; and he 
began to read the treaty, I Henry king: these were the 
first words ; and he stopped a moment. He subjoined 
only the words ofEnglandj without adding France, the 
usual style of the English monarchs.^ Francis remarked 
this delicacy, and expressed by a smile his approbation 
of it. 

He took an opportunity soon after of paying a com- 
pliment to Henry of a 'more flattering nature. That 
generous prince, full of honour himself, and incapable 
of distrusting: others, was shocked at all the precautions 
which were observed, whenever hehad an interview with 
the English monarch ; the number of their guards and 
attendants was carefiilly reckoned on\both sides; every 
step was scrupulously measured and adjusted; and if the 
two kings intended to pay a visit to the queens, they de- 
parted from their respective quarters at the same instant, 
which was marked by the firing of a culverin; they 
passed each other in the middle point between the places; 
and the mometit that Hemy entered Axdres^ FrBiieis put 
himself into the hands of the English at Guisnes.. In 
order to break off" this tedious ceremonial, ^hich con- 
tained so many dishonourable implications, Francis one 
day took with him two gentlemen and a page, and rode 
directly into Guisnes. The guardis were surprised at 
the presence of the monarch, who called aloud to them, 
You are all my prisoners: carry me to your master. Henry 
wa^ equally aj»tonished at the appearance of Francis ; and 
taking him in his arms, ^^ My brother (said he), you 
have here played me the most agreeable trick in the 
world, and have shewed me the full confidence I may 
place in you : I surrender myself yourprisoner from this^ 
moment." He took from his neck a collar of pearls 

^ f Memoires de Fleuranges. ^ 
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worth fifteen thousand angels ;*" and putting it about 
Francis's,: begged him to wear it. for the sake of his pri- 
soner. Francis agreed, but on condition that Henry 
should wear a bracelet of which he made him a present, 
and which was double in value to the collar.' .The king 
went next day to Ardres, without guards or attendants ; 
and confidence being now fully established between the 
two monarchs, they employed the rest of the time entirely 
in tournaments and festivals. 

. A defiance had been sent by the two kings to. each 
Mother's. court, and through all the chief cities in Europe, 
importing, that Henry and Francis, with fourteen aids, 
would be ready in the plains of Picardy, to answer all 
comers that were gentlemen, at tilt, tournament, and 
barriers. The monarchs, in order to fulfil this challenge, 
advanced into the field on horseback, Francis surrounded 
with Henry's guards, and Henry with. those of Francis. 
They were gorgeously apparelled; and were both of 
them the most comely personages of their age, as well 
as the most expert in every military exercise. They car- 
ried away the prize at all trials in those rough ai^d dan- 
gerous pastimes; and several horses and riders were 
overthrown by their vigour and dexterity. The ladies 
were the judges in these feats of chivalry, and put an 
end to the encounter, whenever they judged it expe- 
dient. Henry erected a spacious house of wood" and 
canvas, which had been framed in London;, and he 
.there feasted the French monarch. He had placed a 
motto on this fabric, under the figure of an English 
archer embroidered on it, Cuiadhareo prceest ; He pre- 
vaih whom I favour;^ expressing his own situation, as 
holding in his hands the balance of power among the 
potentates of Europe. In these entertainments, more 
than, in any serious business, did the two kings pass 

their time, till their departure. 
. Henry paid then a visit to the emperor and Margaret 

^ An aagel was then estimated at seven shillings^ or near twelve of our present 
money. ' Memou^s de Fleuranges. ^ Mezeray. 
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of Savoy at Gravelines (June 24), and engaged tbem to . 
go alx)ng with him to Calais, and pass some days in that, 
fortress. The artfiil and politic Charles here completed 
the impression which he had began to make on Henry 
and his favourite, and eflFaced all the friendship to which 
the frank and generous nature of Francis had given birth. 
As the house of Austria began sensibly to- take the as- 
cendant over the French monarch, the interests of Eng- 
land required that some support should be given to the 
latter, and, above all, that any important wars should be 
prevented, which might bestow on eitber of them a de^ 
cisive superiority over the other. But the jealousy of the 
English against France has usually prevented a cordis 
flnion between these nations : and Charles; senjsible of 
this hereditary animosity, and desirous farther to flatter 
Henry's vanity, had made him an offer (an offer in which 
Francis was afterward obliged to concur) that he should 
be entirely arbiter in any dispute or difiference that might 
arise between the monarchs. But the masterpiece of 
Charles's politics was the securing of Wolsey in his in* 
terests, by very important services, and still higher pro- 
mises. He renewed assurances of assisting him in ob- 
taining the papacy ; andhe put him in present possession 
of the revenues belonging to the sees of Badajoz and Pla- 
oentia in Castile. The acquisitions of Wolsey now be- 
came so exorbitant, that, joined to the pensions from 
foreign powers, which Henry allowed him to possesi^, 
his revenues were computed nearly equal to those which 
belonged to the crown ifaelf ; and he spent them with h 
magnificence, or rather an ostentation, which gave ^- 
neral offence to the people, and even lessened his mastfer 
in the eyes of all foreign nations.^ 
War be- '^^'^ violent pergonal emulation and political 
^^^ jealousy which had taken place between thfe 
FrMiciB^ emperor and the French king, soon broke out in 
K^r hostilities. But while these ambitious and wax- 
1521. jjj^^ princes were acting against each other in 

1 Polydorc Virgil. HaU. ' ■ " 
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almost every part of Europe, they still made professions 
of the strongest desire of peace; and both of them wees- 
santly carried their complaints to Henry, ^ to the um^ 
pire between them. The king, who pretended to be 
neutral, engaged them to send their ambassadors to Ca* 
lais, there to negotiate a pe^ce under the mediation qi 
Woliseyand the pope's nuncio. The emperor was well 
apprised of th<e partiality of these mediators ; and his de- 
mands in the conference were so unreasonable, as plainly 
proved him consciou;* of the advantage. He required 
the restituion of Burgundy, a province which many years 
before had been ceded to France by treaty, and which, if 
in his possession, would have given him entrance into 
the heart of that kingdom ; and he demanded to be freed 
from the homage which his ancestors had always done 
for Flanders and Artois, and which he himself had, by 
the treaty of Noyon, engaged to renew. On Francigig 
rejecting these term?, the congress of Calais broke uj^ 
and Wolsey, soon after, took a journey to Bruges, wh^e 
he met with the emperor (Nov. 4). He was received 
with the. same state, magnificence, and respect, as if he 
had been the king of England himself; anrl he. concluded, 
in his master's name, ah offensive alliance with the pope 
and the emperor against France. He stipulated, that 
England should next summer invade that kingdom with 
forty thousand men ; and he betrothed to Charles the 
princess Mary, the king's only child, who had some pros- 
pect of inheriting the crown. This extravagant alliance^ 
which was prejudicial to the interests, and might have 
proved fetal to the liberty and independence of the king- 
dom, wa3 the result of the humours and prejudices of the 
king, and the private views and expectations! of the 
cardinal. 

The people saw every day new instances of 

condemna-the Uncontrolled authority of this minister. The 

d^elf^^ duke of Buckingham, constable of England, the 

Bucking- first nobleman both for family and fortime in the 

kingdom, had imprudently given disgust to the 
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cardinal ; and it was not long before he found riBason to 
repent of his indiscretion. He seems to have been a 
man full of levity and rash projects ; and being infatu- 
ated with judicial astrology, he entertained a commerce 
with one Ilopkins, a Carthusian friar, who encouraged 
him in the notion of his mounting one day the throne of 
England. He was descended by a female from the duke 
of Gloucester, youngest son of Edward HI. ; and though 
his claim to the crown was thereby very remote, he had 
been so unguarded as to let fall some expressions, as if 
he thought himself best entitled, in case the king should 
die without issue, to possess the royal dignity. He had 
not even abstained from threats against the king s life, 
and had provided himself with arms, which he intended 
to employ, in case a favourable opportunity should of- 
fer. He was brought to a trial ; and the duke of Nor- 
folk, whose son, the earl of Surrey, had married Buck- 
ingham's daughter, was created lord-steward, in order to 
preside at this solemn procedure. The jury consisted of 
a duke, a marquis, seven earls and twelve barons ; and 
they gave their verdict against Buckingham, which was 
soon after carried into execution. There is no reason to 
think the sentence unjust ;™ but as Buckingham's crimes 
seem to proceed more from indiscretion than deliberate 
malice, the people, who loved him, expected that the 
king would grant him a pardon, and imputed their dis- 
appointment to the animosity and revenge of the cardi- 
nal. The king's own jealousy, however, of all persons 
allied to the crown, was, notwithstanding his undoubted 
title, Very remarkable during the whole course of his 
reign ; and was alone sufficient to render him implacable 
against Buckingham. The office of constable, which this 
nobleman inherited from the Bohuns, earls of Hereford,' 
was forfeited, and was never after revived in England, 

» Herbert. Hall. Stowe, p. 513. HoHngshed, p. 862. , 
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